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CONSERVATISM OR REVOLUTION—PLAIN WORDS BY A PLAIN THINKER. 


* We are members in a great and ancient monarchy, and we must preserve religi- 
ously the true legal rights of the sovereign, which forms the key-stone that binds 
together the noble and well-constructed arch of our empire and our constitution.” 


Edmund Burke—Speech at Bristol, in 1774. 


Tuat these are extraordinary times, 
is an observation which is in every 
body’s mouth—so that, indeed, it may 
be fairly questioned, whether those 
who use it, attach any definite meaning 
to what they say. But certainly, in 
one sense, for a political writer they are 
extraordinary times—and very embar- 
rassing times too. Events succeed each 
other now with so much rapidity, that 
a week will make as much change in 
the aspect of human affairs, as a year 
would have done a little while ago— 
and the complexion of politics is so 
constantly altering, that unless a man 
make the columns of the daily news- 
gan the medium of placing before 

is countrymen his sentiments upon 
the state of their social system, he must 
run a very great risk of his treatise be- 
coming quite antiquated in its passage 
through the press—for in times when 
maxims which in the beginning of the 
week are deemed full of the soundest 
wisdom, are discovered by their origi- 
nators to be utter fallacies before the 
end, it must not be wondered at if, not- 
withstanding the increased celerity of 
modern printing, remarks which may 
be very good and apposite when they 
are printed, should be somewhat “stale 
— when they come to be 
read. 
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There is one case, indeed, in which 
this inconvenience will be the less felt, 
and that is, when a man determines to 
put forward bis opinions, not with res- 
pect to their being calculated to forward 
the interests of any particular party, but 
solely with reference to his own con- 
viction of their truth. To write with a 
view to the interest of party, is a trouble- 
some and a harassing occupation—to 
write with the hope of pleasing great 
men, is still more so—and in times 
when neither the views or the probable 
conduct of public men appear to be 
very clearly understood, it must be a 
puzzling thing to endeavour to shape 
one’s opinions so as to coincide with 
those of a party. These are inconve- 
niences which I confess I do not feel. 
I write not to please any men, or any 
set of men, but to state what I believe 
to be truth, with regard to the great 
and iminutable principles upon which 
all free government must be based. I 
know not how what I write will coin- 
cide with the views or intentions of 
any party, either in or out of power— 
and my conscience fully acquits of be- 
ing tellemeed by any motive which I 
should be unwilling that the world 
should know. 

Before what I now write shall meet 
the eye of my readers, in all probability 
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the elections throughout the country 
will have been decided—and the cha- 
racter of the new House of Commons 
be determined. I believe that much of 
the future peace of these kingdoms will 
depend upon what that character may 
be. Ifthe majority of the new house 
be composed of men who are stubborn, 
chiefly because they are ignorant, and 
democrats merely because they cannot 
bear that any one should be above 
themselves—it will augur very ill for 
the quiet and well-being of the realm. 
Not that in such a case we are to de- 
spair—because even with all the undue 
authority which the House of Com- 
mons have of late years arrogated to 
themselves, I very much question if 
that body have any power by which, 
so long as the King and Peers remain 
firm, they can ruin the constitution. 
I am very certain that they have not 
the power of doing so without resorting 
to such violent and improper means as 
would at once manifest the nature of 
the end which they sought to attain— 
and unite in firm and uncompromising 
opposition to their designs, all those 
who do not desire to see set up the 
despotism of the House of Commons— 
a despotism which we may easily satisfy 
ourselves, by consulting the history 
of the Commonwealth, is one of the 
most dangerous that we could have— 
being both tyrannical in its own cha- 
racter, and, withal, so incapable of 
offering resistance to military force, 
that in the end it must be changed for 
a worse, and yield to the sword or the 
bayonet of a usurper. 

I confess that, in the extraordi- 
nary and extravagant claims to power 
which are now put forward on be- 
half of the House of Commons, by a 
certain party, both in their speeches 
and writings, I can see nothing but a 
demand—and a very bold one it is— 
that all the power of the state should 
be given over into their hands. And, 
though I believe most of these gentle- 
men advocate the retaining of the King 
and the House of Lords, they do so ra- 
ther with the design of adding eclat and 
dignity to the new government of the 
Commons than with any intention of ad- 
mitting them to the least share in the 
authority of the state. For their doc- 
trine is, that the King cannot appoint 
any ministers but those whom the 
House of Commons shall desire him, 
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and the House of Lords shall not dare 
to reject any bill which that same house 
shall send up to them. Some, indeed, 
would give them, by special favour, the 
privilege of improving such details as 
the House of Commons may have left 
in an imperfect state ; so that, if the 
bill should enjoin impossibilities, as in 
the case of the Scotch burgh reform 
bill last session, it may be lawful for the 
House of Peers to correct, with all 
deference, this error of the infallible 
Commons ; but their lordships must 
not presume either to tamper with the 
principle of a bill or to express any 
opinion of the general expediency of 
its provisions. 

TI think I have fairly enough stated 
the doctrines of the gentlemen—or I 
should, perhaps, simply say men—to 
whom I allude. I am forced to em- 
ploy somewhat of a circuitous phrase- 
ology, because I am really at a loss 
to designate the new political party 
who have sprung up since the dis- 
missal of Lord Melbourne, and who 
have adopted notions and sentiments 
such as I believe no party ever held 
before. They are not Whigs, unless 
that name has been grossly abused ever 
since the Revolution : they call them- 
selves reformers, but, then, they hold 
opinions directly in the teeth of those 
uniformly expressed by the reformers 
of 1831 and 1882, and the men who 
carried the reform bill: they are of- 
fended if one call them destructives, 
which certainly would seem to be the 
fittest name for them ; and, as they have 
introduced new principles, it is hard to 
find out for them a suitable epithet 
among those by which political parties 
have been hitherto distinguished. I do 
not like this party a whit the better 
because of their novelty. I have rather 
always been accustomed to look upon 
a new enemy as the most dangerous, 
When the prophet threatened a rebel- 
lious nation with the sorest vengeance 
of an offended Deity, he told them that 
invaders should come up, “the like of 
whom neither they nor their fathers 
had seen ;” and our whole history fur- 
nishes no trace of a party in England 
professing principles like those which 
are now advocated—indeed our lan- 
guage does not furnish them with 
aconvenient designation. Whenanew 
disease appears upon the world, un- 
til the physicians and learned men 
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can settle among themselves upon the 
propriety of a name, the vulgar usually 
denominate it the plague ; and when a 
new animal is found, which has pecu- 
liarities disqualifying it for a place 
in any known classification, I be- 
lieve that, until a class or an order is 
invented by the naturalists, for its recep- 
tion, it is usually termed a monster. 
Until this new political party can settle 
upon some name to which they will 
have a just title, I see no objection to 
our adopting this phraseology, and 
calling their principles the political 
plague and themselves political mon- 
sters. 

But this is a digression. By what- 
ever name this party may be called, 
I believe I have fairly stated their 
views with respect to the monarchy 
and the House of Peers—at least, 
as far as they choose to avow them 
—I do not know that it has been 
pretended by any of them that their 
doctrines are in accordance with the 
principles of our constitution ; but this 
is a very light matter with those who 
have learned to set at nought all pre- 
scriptive right, and who seem to think 
it equally easy to make a constitution 
and a book, and—to judge by some 
pamphlets with fine titles which I have 
read—to imagine that neither opera- 
tions requires anything more than flip- 
pancy and impudence. To give them, 
indeed, a colour of authority, they pre- 
tend that they are to be found in the 
reform bill—which is an egregious 
attempt at imposition; for that enact- 
ment, in its very preamble, professes to 
deal only with the mode of electing 
members to serve in the lower house ; 
and how is it pretended that this statute 
altered the entire balance of the consti- 
tution, and took away from the King 
and the Lords rights and privileges 
about which it does not say so much as 
a single word? I shall not, therefore, 
waste time in proving that which I am 
at liberty to assume, that whatever 
change the reform bill may have 
effected in the constitution of the House 
of Commons, the privileges of the Lords 
and the prerogative of the King remain 
just as they were before its enactment ; 
and that, whatever they or either of 
them might legally do before its passing, 
they may do still. 

I beg that my readers will bear 
this principle in mind, for, however 
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simple it may appear, it in wt 
comprises the whole question which 
is now at issue. When ministers are 
called on to govern in the spirit of 
the reform bill—it being meant there- 
by that they are to force upon the 
King and the House of Lords all such 
measures as the House of Commons 
may think fit—the words mean, if they 
mean anything, that the reform bill has 
taken from the King and the House of 
Lordsthat power of resistance to change 
which they possessed before. Nay, i€ 
has been contended that the King is no 
longer entitled to choose those who 
are to be his ministers—that the power 
of nomination is transferred to the 
House of Commons—and, what is 
strangest of all, that these ministers so 
nominated shall have the uncontrolled 
management of the royal prerogative. 
Now, if this be not to set up the 
House of Commons into an absolute 
sovereignty over all the estates of the 
realm, I do not know what is—nay 
more, it is to give them that absolute 
disposal of the lives and properties and 
rights of Britons which some of our 
great constitutional lawyers seem un- 
willing to concede even to the three 
estates of the legislature ; alleging, and 
with reason too, that there are princi- 
ples which must be considered as fun- 
damental articles of the social compact, 
which, therefore, the legislature, whose 
own authority is derived under that 
compact, have no right to transgress. 
But if the new doctrine of the supre- 
macy of the House of Commons and 
the subjection of the other orders be 
once established, 1 cannot see any con- 
ceivable limits to their tyranny; for 
the very establishing of such a doctrine 
is a subversion of all our ancient com- 
pacts; and, (not to enter into the ques- 
tion whether this be not equivalent to 
a breaking up of our social system,) it is 
manifest that, under this new order of 
things, there will be no ancient or pre- 
scriptive limits to put bounds to the 
newly acquired authority of the Com- 
mons, but their power must simply be 
limited by their own will; and this is 
what men used to call being absolute. For 
it is plain that neither the King nor the 
Lords will be able to put the slightest 
check upon their movements. For my 
own part, if such a state of things is to 
come to pass, I would much prefer that 
both the monarchy and the peerage 
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were altogether abolished, than that 
they should remain to add to demo- 
cracy the grandeur and the dignity 
which belong to regal and aristocratic 
authority ; and to give to the measures 
of spoliation and aggression which we 
may in this case expect, the seeming 
sanction of ancient and prescriptive 
jurisdictian. I would not have these 
institutions—if I may so speak-—pre- 
served, like the kings whom the Romans 
took in their wars, merely that they 
might be dragged in chains to grace the 
triumph of the haughty republican. I 
am a plain man: I do not understand 
humbug or deceit in anything, and 
least of all in government ; and if our 
form of constitution is to be virtually 
republican, I do not see why the nation 
should maintain the expensive hypo- 
crisy of pretending that it is com- 
pounded of democracy, aristocracy, and 
monarchy. Let us be one thing or 
the other, but, in the name of common 
honesty, let us take no trouble to pre- 
tend to be what we are not. 
I have lately seen, and not without 
some surprise, a pamphlet published 
by Fellowes of Ludgate-street, entitled, 
“On National Property, and on the 
prospects of the present Administra- 
tion and their successors,” which, I am 
told, is very generally ascribed to the 
pen of the Archbishop of Dublin ; and 
the book bears many internal evidences 
toconfirm this surmise. Forthe style is 
very like that of Doctor Whateley, 
and two letters written by his Grace, 
on secondary punishments, are spoken 
of in terms of high commendation ; 
and it is altogether so tinged with Dr. 
Whateley’s peculiarities, that I make 
no doubt that the general opinion as to 
the authorship is correct. Indeed I 
might hesitate to believe that one of 
Dr. Whateley’s character and station, 
could put such principles before the pub- 
lic, were it not that I know that a pro- 
fessional pamphleteerer will sooner write 
anything than not write at all—and a 
man, too, who has been thwarted in all 
his schemes of ambition, and above 
all, one who has failed in a darling 
project, of cajoling by his specious 
plausibilities, the clergy of a whole na- 
tion—a man, who failing in this at- 
tempt, might happen afterwards to find 
that he had but exposed himself to con- 
tempt, might write in the bitterness of 
mortified vanity, many things of which 


his cooler judgment could not ap- 
prove, particularly if they were cal- 
culated to injure that political party, 
by whose honesty and firmness, his in- 
trigues had been defeated. Personal 
pique would naturally add bitterness 
to the asperity of the partizan. Cal- 
culating all these things, I do not see 
anything improbable in the eee 
that this pamphlet is from the pen of 
Dr. Whateley. 

But in alluding to this pamphlet, my 
object is not to fix the authorship upon 
any one who seems so far ashamed of 
it, that he does not choose to avow it ; 
but there are passages in this work, 
which I think, contain a full declara- 
tion of the views of those who clamour 
against the House of Lords ; and I shall 
therefore beg leave to quote them, 
leaving it to my readers afterwards to 
determine whether the sentiments con- 
tained in them be consistent with any 
theory of goverument which has been 
hitherto received in these islands. I 
know that now-a-days, by many persons 
a man is almost looked upon as a 
blockhead, who cannot frame a theory 
for himself. But as the theory of the 
writer of this pamphlet appears to be 
the theory of most of the destructives, 
for I cannot help calling them by this 
name, it is deserving of attention that 
we may know the constitution under 
which, if these men be successful, we 
are to live. I shall give extracts at 
length, that the author’s opinion may 
be fully understood : 

*« It appears, therefore, that, under any 
combination of circumstances, the psesent 
administration cannot stand. And the 
arduous question is forced upon us, On 
what terms are their successors to take 
office ? 


«« It is obvious that they cannot accept 
it simpliciter, without pledge or condition, 
subject to be summarily ejected, while 
apparently possessing the full confidence 
of the crown, and of the people, without 
even a pretext that will bear a moment’s 
discussion. Some pledge must be given, 
and it must be more than a mere nomi- 
nal pledge: it must consist of something 
more than mere words, which fourmonths 
after may be forgotten or explained away, 
or disavowed. It must be a pledge, de- 
riving its force, not from the giver, but 
from the thing given. It must be a 
pledge, not merely promising the means 
of good government, but actually afford- 
ing them. 
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* Our readers must at once acknow- 
ledge that only one such a pledge is pos- 
sible, and that is, a majority in the House 
of Lords. It is now admitted, indeed it 
has long been obvious to every impartial 
observer,"that ever since the passing of 
the Reform Bill, the hostile majority in 
the Lords has been the great obstacle to 
measures of improvement, and even of 
safety. While that majority continues 
virtually impregnable, it is the master of 
the administration, the House of Com- 
mons, and the country. Even Sir R. 
Peel, at the late Mansion-house dinner, 
promised the redress of only those abuses 
which can be remedied, ‘ consistently with 
the independent action of the House of 
Lords.” Of what use is the expensive 
farce of elections, debates, and votes, if a 
small, compact, irresponsible, and prac- 
tically unalterable body, can oppose, and 
for ever maintain, a peremptory veto ? if 
the House of Lords is the ultimate court 
of appeal, not only on civil but on politi- 
cal matters, before whose tribunal the 
Commons are allowed indeed to debate 
every question, but without power to in- 
fluence the judgment ?” 

« The Reform Bill gave independence 
to the House of Commons, and by doing 
so, destroyed its sympathy with the ex- 
isting House of Lords. It produced two 
hostile assemblies; one recognizing Lord 
Althorp, and the other the Duke of Wel- 
lington, as its leader. It is useless to de- 
plore this result; it is useless to lament 
that it has changed the old constitution. 
It has been done, and it cannot be un- 
done. The only course for a prudent 
statesman is, to turn it to the greatest 
possible good; or, if that expression is 
preferred, to the least possible evil. 

“ If it be true, as must have been pre- 
dicted, @ priori, and as has been proved 
by experience, that good government can- 
not be the result of two equal and clash- 
ing authorities—each irresistible in de- 
feating, and therefore each powerless in 
carrying the measures on which our safety 
depends—it is clear that one must be 
made practically subordinate to the other ; 
that the general management of affairs, 
and the ultimate decision of all funda- 
mental questions, must rest with the 
one, and that the other must be con- 
fined to the improving of details, and 
the suspending, but not the definitively 
rejecting, of important enactments, Itis 
clear also that these subordinate functions 
cannot be assigned to the House of Com- 
mons. Nothing could be more true than 
the prophecy of the opponents of the Re- 
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form Bill, that in a House of Commons, 
elected by the people, the real govern- 
ment of the country must reside. Sir 
Robert Peel avows that he ‘considers the 
Reform Billa final and irrevocable settle- 
ment of a great constitutional question ; 
a settlement which no friend to the peace 
and welfare of this country would at- 
tempt to disturb, either by direct or by 
insidious means.’ But he omits to state 
what the great constitutional question 
was, which has thus been finally and ir- 
revocably settled. We shall supply this 
omission. The question, which after two 
years’ debate, after a solemn appeal to the 
country, after-an opposition of which the 
resoluteness was pushed to obstinacy, and 
the courage to temerity, was finally and 
irrevocably settled, was whether the em- 
pire should be governed by the Lords in- 
fluencing the Commons, or by the Com- 
mons influencing the Lords. This is the 
answer to the Duke of Wellington’s ce- 
lebrated question, ‘ How will the govern- 
ment be conducted with a parliament such 
as will be returned by this bill ? It will 
be conducted by making the Lords and 
the Commons change places; by ren- 
dering independent that branch of the 
legislature which was formerly subordi- 
nate, and rendering subordinate that which 
was previously paramount.” 

“We may be asked, what will be the 
use of a House of Lords, nominally in- 
dependent, but with no real function ex- 
cept to register the decrees of a superior? 
We might perhaps say, that we are not 
bound to answer this question; that we 
are proposing not the institution of a 
House. of Lords, but means by which a 
House of Lords may, in the altered state 
of the country, be prevented from doing 
harm. But we will answer it. A House 
of Lords, though practically subordinate 
to the House of Commons, will be emi- 
nently useful. by improving details, by 
suggesting amendments, by positively sus- 
pending the enactment of some measures, 
and by forcing the reconsideration of ail. 
Under any circumstances, a House of 
Lords is expedient, but it is absolutely 
necessary with the present constitution 
of the House of Commons, influenced as 
that body must be, by the passions and 
prejudices of the people. All history 
teaches the mischief of a sole elective 
assembly. The experiment, often as it 
has been repeated, has always signally 
failed. It is because we value a House 
of Lords, because we believe its existence 
to be absolutely essential, that we are 
anxious to make that change, if it can be 
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called a change, in its constitution which 
is necessary to ensure, or rather to permit 
its permanence. If its ill-advised friends 
allow it to encounter the House of Com- 
mons, it will break like glass in the col- 
lision.” 

I have made these extracts, that I 
may not be supposed to exaggerate the 
demands of this new party in the state, 
when I say, that they require a total 
and unconditional surrender into the 
hands of the House of Commons, of all 
the functions of the executive, and all 
the powers of the state—leaving to the 
King no prerogative at all, and to the 
House of Lords assigning a duty, which 
could be as well, if not better, em- 
ployed by any intelligent clerk—that 
of revising the carelessly drawn bills 
of the Lower House, and suggesting 
improvements in them, the adoption 
or rejection of which must, however, 
ultimately rest with the Commons. 
The noble Lords would discharge 

retty much the same office in legis- 
ann as that which in the publication 
of a book, is sustained by the cor- 
rector of the press, who has nothing 
to do with the sentiments of the author, 
but whose sole business is to avoid 
literal errors. Nor can I avoid being 
amused with the writer's affected de- 
sire for the permanence of the peerage, 
and his great reverence for its utility ; 
to prove which he recommends that 
they should at once tacitly forfeit all 
their privileges, lest they may be taken 
from them—a piece of prudent coun- 
sel, for which I know of no parallel in 
history, unless, perhaps, the very sage 
advice given by the philosopher to 
Timon, to throw his gold into the sea, 
by way of securing it from robbers. 
Except, indeed, that the analogy would 
be more complete, had the counsel 
been to expend it in purchasing pikes 
and sabres for the banditti ; since 
every instance in which the Lords 
will be called on to surrender their 
legislative rights, will be in the case 
of bills tending more and more to 
strengthen revolution, and give ad- 
ditional power to democratic § en- 
croachment. 

But nothing can be more absurd 
than the assertion, that before the re- 
form bill the House of Commons was 
not independent of the Peers. When 
men assert that the House of Lords 
exercised a control over the proceed- 
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ings of the House of Commons, they 
seem to forget that had it been so, the 
House of Commons never could have 
forced the other body to surrender that 
control. The fiercest collision that 
ever yet took place between the two 
houses, was between the Lords and an 
unreformed House of Commons, and 
upon the very question of the reform 
bill. That individual members of the 
one house did exercise an influence in 
returning members to the other, nobody 
can, of course, deny—but that this in- 
fluence extended so far as to make the 
House of Commons the representative 
of the feelings of the majority of the 
Peers, I cannot see how any man who 
recollects the history of the reform bill 
can have the audacity to assert—a bill 
which was forced upon the Upper House 
by the very Commons, whom they are 
supposed to have controlled—and forced 
too under circumstances that utterly 
preclude the notion that the two houses 
were not perfectly independent of each 
other. 

But this assertion of the former de- 
pendence of the Commons on the Lords 
is put forward, I conceive, with the de- 
sign of furnishing a precedent for that 
new dependence of the Lords on the 
Commons, which they say must now 
be substituted in its stead. For as they 
allege, the practice, although not the 
theory, of the constitution has been, 
that one house should be merely the 
shadow of the other—and as it is im- 
possible now to make the Commons the 
mere echo of the Lords, we must only 
make the Lords the echo of the Com- 
mons. Now, this sounds strange to 
me, who have always been accustomed 
and been taught to look up with reve- 
rence toa constitution composed of two 
perfectly independent senates, and a 
King equally independent of both.— 
But if their premises be correct, what 
can be more absurd than their conclu- 
sion? Of what possible use can either 
the House of Lords or the King be, 
when they are deprived of every spe- 
cies of independence? The King may 
be useful in a ceremony or a pageant— 
the old Romans, when they had expelled 
their kings, retained an officer whom 
they called Rex, whose only business it 
was to preside over the offering of cer- 
tain sacrifices. If these new doctrines 
@ome into force, it is a pity that we 
have no sacrifices to give a colourable 
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retext for the continuance of our 

cing ; and the members of the House 
of Lords might do very well as heralds 
and pursuivants in his sacerdotal pro- 
cessions. 

But how is that alleged dependence of 
the Commons on the Lords, which was 
taken away by the reform bill, at alla 
precedent for the subjection in which 
they now propose to place the Upper 
House? for,- to be worth anything 
in this way, it should be shown that it 
was lawful for an officer appointed by the 
majority of the Lords, and removeable 
only at their pleasure, to send into the 
House of Commons as many new 
members as might be sufficient to give 
partizans of the Lords a majority in 
that body whenever they presumed to 
reject any bill sent down to them from 
the Lords; or even to carry their 
amendments beyond the correction of 
any contradictions or absurdities into 
which their lordships might have fallen. 
Yet this is just the state to which it 
is now proposed to reduce the ancient 
and honourable House of Peers—a 
state of servitude and degradation in 
which I cannot find that any assembly 
(certainly none with even the name of 
independence) was ever placed in any 
country. A state to which utter extine- 
tion werea thousand times preferable ; as 
private men have been ever praised for 
preferring death to an ignominious and 
enslaved existence; and those who 
have made the contrary choice have 
been, in all ages, visited with the just 
contempt of mankind. 

But then I am asked, “ how are two 
independent houses to go on?” and [ 
am told that it is impossible for two 
assemblies of equal legislative powers 
to exist independently of each other, 
for upon every difference of opinion 
they will come into collision. Now, 
this collision is a word which is used 
without any definite sense—and when 
those who employ it would frighten us 
by the bare term of the sound, from all 
the principles that for centuries our 
fathers have revered, they cannot think 
us unreasonable if we ask them to tell 
us in plain English what it is that is so 
terrible. I do not suppose that they 
mean to affect a fear of a personal en- 
counter between the members of the 
two houses, on the occasion of some 
disputed vote ; nor can I believe that 
they apprehend that the Commons will 
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raise an army as they did in the days 
of the Commonwealth, and set up for 
themselves. If either of these thiugs 
be what they mean by collision, I ima- 
gine all sober men will only answer 
their apprehensions with a laugh. But 
if they say that they only mean that 
there will be a difference of opinion 
between the two bodies, I answer that 
we are very much obliged to them for 
the information, but we will be more 
obliged when they point out to us the 
tremendous ill consequences of such a 
difference. If they mean, indeed, by 
collision, that the two houses will set 
themselves with all diligence each to 
embarrass the other in every way that 
is ere lid then I admit that a 
collision would not be much either for 
the dignity or good of England ; but 
this presupposes such a degree of wick- 
edness in the members who would be 
capable of such conduct, that I cannot 
believe that such men are the majority 
in the British Parliament. If the mem- 
bers of the two independent assemblies 
can find no better employment for the 
faculties which God has bestowed upon 
them, and the powers with which their 
country has invested them, than to main- 
tain a constant war of encroachment 
upon the privileges of the assembly to 
which they may not themselves belong ; 
and if they are to waste the time of the 
legislature in petty squabbles for ascen- 
dency—in such a case, I do not see 
how two such bodies can go on. But 
then the remedy would be, not to give 
absolute dominion to either, but to take 
away all political power from both, and 
try if we could not find out some means 
by which our legislative assemblies 
could be composed of good men, or, 
at least not of maniacs and quarrelsome 
fools. 

Perhaps, then, the best answer to the 
question, “ How are two independent 
bodies to go on ?” is simply this—by the 
exercise of a little discretion and virtue 
on the part of the members, And I 
would observe, that although the poli- 
tician must calculate very largely upon 
the vices and the follies and the weak- 
nesses of men—even those in high 
stations—yet he must also presume 
that they have some virtues, or the 
attempt to form civil society would be 
altogether vain and hopeless, and man 
might be sent back to live with the sa- 
vages, or with those wolves to which 
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his nature would then approximate. 
And I believe the simplest political 
virtue is not to push one’s power be- 
yond its due bounds—Then, if the mem- 
bers of two independent bodies have 
this virtue, even in an ordinary degree, 
they will each respect the rights and 
privileges of the other, and regard that 
power and authority which the laws 
of their country have delegated to them 
as a solemn trust, for which they are 
responsible to that country and their 
God, and they will tremble to abuse 
their high, and, I had almost said, their 
holy office, by making it an occasion 
for gratifying the lust of selfish domi- 
nation and exhibiting vexatious mani- 
festations of stubborn wrongheadedness. 
Let this spirit preside in the breasts of 
the members of our senates, and I do not 
see any thing unwarrantable in the hope 
that (notwithstanding the occasional 
differences which, while men are falli- 
ble, ever must arise) they will both work 
together, for the good of their common 
country. But if, indeed, faction is to 
take the place of patriotism, and if the 
equality of the two lower branches of 
the legislature is to be but a pepetual 
and a rancorous struggle for supre- 
macy—then we ARE unfit for a consti- 
tution recognising two independent 
legislative assemblies, because we are 
unfit for the forms of any free consti- 
tution whatever. 

But it is said, that the constitution 
having vested in the king, the preroga- 
tive of creating peers, plainly points 
out the method by which such a dif- 
ference between the twWo houses is to 
be reconciled. To this it may be an- 
swered, in the first place, that it is 
very questionable whether the consti- 
tution gives to the king any such 
power to be exercised for such a pur- 
pose. I cannot find, in the entire 
range of our history, that any British 
sovereign ever made the attempt to 
coerce the upper house by such an 
arbitrary exercise of royal prerogative, 
except in one instance, and this only 
by the creation of twelve peers ; and 
yet the ministers who counselled 
Queen Anne to this step, were visited 
by the Whigs with the penalties of an 
impeachment. I do not think, there- 
fore, that they have much precedent 
for their doctrine. But, besides ; this 
proceeding, admitting it to be legal, 
presupposes the accordance of the 
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sovereign in the sentiments of the 
commons ; for surely he cannot be 
expected to force the peers to do that 
which is contrary to his own con- 
science. It is only, then, when the 
sovereign and the commons are united 
against them that—take the matter as 
you will—there is even the shadow of 
ground in the forms of the constitu- 
tion, for supposing that the Peers should 
yield ; and if the argument in this case 
be worth any thing, the plain inference 
that any unprejudiced man would draw 
would be, that when the Peers and the 
King agreed in their opposition to the 
demands of the Commons, then they, 
in their turn, should yield, and prove 
their patriotism and their virtue, by 
foregoing the useless pressing of de- 
mands which I am not sure that either 
common sense or moderation will al- 
low them to reiterate, and which I am 
very sure that neither the law or the 
constitution have empowered them to 
enforce. 

For what, after all, is this power of 
the House of Lords, about which so 
much senseless outcry has been made ? 
It is not the right of enacting laws, 
which belongs not to them, but to the 
Parliament, which consists of King, 
Lords, and Commons: nor yet is it the 
power of taxing the people, or even 
of voting away the money out of the 
national treasury—for both these are 
powers which the representatives of 
the people have very properly reserved 
exclusively to themselves. The power 
which they possess is simply this, that 
no change shall take place in the laws 
or institutions of these realms, to which 
they shall refuse their assent. And I 
confess, that with all the safeguards of 
our freedom which our ancestors have 
left us, I can see nothing very terrible 
in this power. If, indeed, our freedom 
was still to be gained, such a right 
might operate as a bar to our exertions, 
although in times when the liberties of 
Britons were still debateable, the pri- 
vileges of the Peers were always ex- 
erted to secure them ; and but for those 
privileges, and the noble conduct of 
those who held them, we would now 
be living under an absolute monarchy. 
But now, when our liberties are beyond 
all question, and when the meanest 
subject in the land is just as secure of 
his rights as is the monarch upon the 
throne, 1 do not see how the power 
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which I have said is the only one that 
belongs to the House of Peers, can in- 
volve any consequences dangerous to 
our freedom. A veto is certainly a 
very powerful engine to protect, but I 
cannot conceive any more utterly fee- 
ble to assail. And, indeed, I suspect 
that it is its usefulness for the former 
purpose, that now makes the negative 
of the Lordsthe object of such virulent 
attack from those who desire to see 
all our institutions levelled with the 
ground, But, be the nature or the 
consequences of the power what they 
may, it is that which the constitution 
has conferred upon each of the three 
estates of the realm, and it cannot 
therefore be taken from any of them 
without a revolution—and those who 
wish for this, would do well first to 
count the cost, and see if the advan- 
tages to be obtained be worth this tre- 
mendous price ; for in the — state 
of feeling, it will, most likely, be a san- 
guinary contest, attended by all the 
horrors of popular fury—so that the 
French revolution shall no longer con- 
tinue unparalleled and unrivalled in 
the history of human crime. 

And, indeed, we do not want indica- 
tions and warnings of what the temper 
of the democrats is. .The dominion 
of the multitude is the only liberty 
which they recognise—they know no- 
thing of that respect for individual 
right, which is the best security for ge- 
neral freedom—so that one of the 
noisiest advocates of popular rights was 
not ashamed to stand up, not long ago, 
and advise, in an assembly of men who 
Soma to be met in the cause of 
iberty, that any elector who would 
dare to vote, no matter how conscien- 
tiously, against the popular candidates, 
should have painted over his door a 
skull and cross-bones—which meant 
nothing more or less than a recom- 
mendation that he should be assassi- 
nated—so that we can have no difficulty 
in estimating the value of that liberty 
which these men are preparing for us, 
and comparing it with that which we 
have inherited from our fathers. And 
if we throw away the one to grasp at 
the other, and find afterwards that we 
have made a bad exchange, we cannot 
say that we did not decide after the 
opportunity of all due examination re- 
quisite for making a deliberate choice. 
But I have still a few words to say 
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upon the subject of the King’s preroga- 
tive, which has also been assailed. I 
will not now speak of that most ancient 
and undoubted prerogative which has 
been exercised by all his Majesty’s an. 
cestors: I mean the right of choosing 
his own ministers ; a right, which, above 
all others, seems founded in the most ob- 
vious principles of reason and justice ; 
for it would be very hard indeed if our 
King had not the right to choose those 
to whom he could delegate the powers 
for the exercise of which he is per- 
sonally responsible to his God—and if 
we were to bind him by many and awful 
oaths to the due discharge of certain 
duties, while we yet denied to him the 
privilege of selecting who they are to 
be to whom he is to confide the sulemn 
trust of discharging those duties and of 
wielding his prerogative. But more of 
this again. But iu connexion with the 
legislative privileges of the House of 
Lords, I desire my readers to bear in 
mind that which too many seem in- 
clined to forget, that the King has also 
a veto on all bills, even after they have 
passed both houses of parliament; and 
that nothing can have the force of law 
until it has received his royal assent. 
Now, I ask any person seriously and 
calmly to consider what I say. If the 
King is forced to consent to the ap- 
pointment of a revolutionary cabinet, 
with a pledge of perpetuity so long as 
they shall continue to please the Com- 
mons; and if, furthermore, this mi- 
nistry shall be armed with all the 
powers necessary to force a majority 
in the House of Lords ; and if this 
ministry shall, by these means, succeed 
in carrying through the two houses a 
bill, to which his Majesty conscien- 
tiously believes that by giving his assent 
he will violate his obligations to his 
God, and incur that awful guilt which 
even a king may dread to bring upon his 
soul—the guilt of perjury—what, then, 
I ask, is to be done? Ifthe King re- 
fuse his assent to this bill, and if he be 
at liberty to do so, there was but little 
use in coercing the House of Lords, 
unless it might be for the sake of exhi- 
biting that most strange anomaly of one 
prerogative of the monarch exerted in 
direct opposition to another, and a king 
creating peers to force the House of 
Lords to passa bill to which he himself 
after they have passed it, refuses his 
assent. There is an old story of a house 
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divided against itself: but, indeed, it 
needs no ancient proverb to teach us 
what will be the fate of the monarchy if 
these new doctrines succeed ; for the 
time is fast coming, if it be not already 
come, when all men must see that there 
is no choice left us between the mainte- 
nance of the King’s prerogative, in all 
its integrity, and the absolute and total 
subversion of the monarchical principle 
of the constitution. 

This is a point to which it would be 
well if Englishmen would give a little 
serious consideration. ‘I will suppose 
that the bill for the spoliation of the 
Irish church is forced upon the House 
of Lords. Now, this is a measure to 
which our gracious Monarch has said 
that he will sooner die than give his 
consent. There can be no doubt that 
this was his Majesty’s declaration on 
the subject ; and it is equally certain 
that his Majesty possesses the full and 
uncontrollable and irresponsible power 
of withholding his assent. Now, if he 
exercise this power—if he refuse that 
consent which he has solemnly declared 
he will die sooner than give—if having, 
to satisfy his people, surrendered into 
the hands of the Commons all the ex- 
ecutive functions of the state, and 
having permitted the ministers of their 
choice to act just as they please in his 
name: if, having done all this, he is 
asked still to do more—to violate his 
sworn engagements to the church of 
God, and sign with his own hand the 
measure of spoliation, which needs that 
signature to make it law; and if he then 
refuses to do this It is true the les- 
sonof Charles the First has been quoted 
by some of his loyal subjects for his 
Majesty’s instruction : but William the 
Fourth has pledged his royal word that 
he will share, with Charles, the martyr’s 
crown before, with James, he will break 
his oath. I write plainly and boldly ; 
and I tell every one who reads this, that 
he is a fool to stir one step in the path 
of revolution, which is now crowded by 
so many, unless he is prepared to be- 
come a rebel to his King. 

A revolution is a fearful thing. It is 
a dangerous thing when a change is 
effected in the constitution of a nation 
by some force external to itself. It is, 
in a word, the suspension of order and 
law, or at least the substituting of the 
authority of might for the rule of 
ancient and acknowledged jurisdic- 





tion. But it is most fearful when it is 
accomplished by the mere physical 
strength of an ignorant multitude, 
spurning all authority, and impatient of 
all control : then it is that it assumes 
all the hideous forms of democratic 
licentiousness and popular tyranny, and 
the wicked revel in the fiendish gratifi- 
cation of their unholy lusts and pas- 
sions : and yet this has been, both in 
ancient and modern times, the end 
of movements begun in the name of 
liberty, and, both in Rome and Paris, 
eloquent and beautiful panegyrics upon 
freedom have been but the prologue to 
the tragedies of a Marius or a Robes- 
pierre. 

There is one characteristic of the 
present times which I cannot help re- 
garding as a singular mark of the state 
of society to which the progress of the 
movement has reduced us, It is unde- 
niable, that both of the property and 
intellect of the country, the vast and 
overwhelming preponderance is now 
on the side of the king and the consti- 
tution, while yet the numerical strength, 
and much of the political power of the 
nation, is actively employed in opposi- 
tion to both. Let any man go intoa 
company of educated men, assembled 
accidentally, and brought together 
without reference to their political 
opinions, and I will venture to say, that 
nine out of ten will be on the conser- 
vative side. Or if we look to that 
which used to be regarded as an infal- 
lible index of public opinion, we will 
find that the journals which advocate 
anti-revolutionary principles have, both 
in talent and respectability, and circu- 
lation, a superiority that places them 
out of the reach of competition from 
their rivals. Or if we look to the 
periodicals, which may be regarded as 
the index of the sentiments of the 
reading and literary public, shall we 
not find, I will not say an immense 
majority in the cause of order, but that 
there is scarcely a magazine, which 
has attained to any thing beyond the 
most miserable mediocrity, even in its 
literary department, that is not the 
strenuous advocate of constitutional 
principles. I will not carry on the 
comparison to speak of the eloquence 
and information displayed by the 
speakers at the public meetings on 
both sides—for, indeed, even the oppo- 
site party do not take much pains to 
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conceal or palliate that we have the 
wealth, the education, and the intellect 
of the* country on our side; but, say 
they, we have the people, which simply 
means numbers—a mode of speaking 
which looks very like as if they were 
preparing for that controversy which 
| at least one merit—namely, that it 
is the only one in which the arguments 
upon both fsides are unanswerable—I 
mean that controversy in which the 
one party appeal to truth, and to jus- 
tice, and reason—and the other reply 
to their appeals by overwhelming de- 
monstrations of physical and unde- 
liberating strength. 

The privileges and powers of the 
King and the Lords are, by the 
constitution, clearly and unquestion- 
ably defined. To the King belongs 
the executive department of the state ; 
and his sole prerogative it is to 
appoint all the ministers and offi- 
cers of the crown; and _ besides 
this, he has, as one of the three estates 
of the legislature, a power of putting 
his negative upon any bills that he 
does not believe to be tor the advan- 
tage of the realm. The House of 
Lords, too, as a part of the legislature, 
are of equal power and importance 
with the Commons, and they have a 
full and clear right to canvass both 
the principle and the details of every 
measure that may come before them; 
and it is not only their privilege, but 
their duty, to reject every bill, no 
matter by what majorities, or with 
what vehemence it may be passed in 
the lower house, which they shall think 
in their conscience to be inconsistent 
with justice, or injurious to the inte- 
rests of the country. 

These are the rights and privileges 
which have hitherto been found the 
best defence of the integrity of our 
constitution, and the most secure bar- 
riers against the inroads of democratic 
encroachment, and these are not the 
times in which we can afford to dis- 
pense with them. Who isthere that does 
not see, that if the revolutionary party 
now succeed in their designs—if they 
are able to overpower the lords and 
to coerce the king, that within a very 
few years there is not one of our insti- 
tutions that will not be levelled to the 
ground. By the repeal of the corn 
laws the first attack will be made upon 
the landed interests of the state ; and 
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when the confiscation of church pro- 
perty has set the example for a war upon 
all possessions, the “‘ cant” of national 
faith will be received but as a poor 
apology for the fundholder. These 
are measures that are not very far on 
in the prospective ; but I confess that 
I tremble to look farther. I will close 
my eyes before I am forced to witness 
my country’s degradation as under the 
control of a savage and infidel mob, 
and drunk with the intoxicating potion 
of irreligion and anarchy, she leads the 
way in the revolutionary death dance. 

I cannot believe that this is to be 
the miserable end of Britain—there is 
still a spirit of order among her middle 
classes, that may preserve her in the 
dangers of the coming crisis. Much, 
indeed every thing, depends upon the 
wisdom and the firmness of those who 
have been chosen by their sovereign, to 
guide the helm in this perilous crisis ; 
and I trust I shall not be deemed 
guilty of presumption if | venture to 
suggest to his majesty’s ministers a few 
words of advice, although my senti- 
ments have but little to recommend 
them, except that they are those of an 
honest man. 

If the majority of the new House 
of Commons belong to the revolu- 
tionary party, they will have need of 
all the firmness they can summon up— 
they must not abandon their posts upon 
the first symptoms of dissatisfaction 
which the Commons may manifest— 
they must make up their minds to put 
up with defeat and resist faction—they 
must not indulge in the cant about 
possessing the confidence of the house 
—their duty is a plain one : it is, first 
to consult the interests of the people ; 
and then, if they can, to please the 
people ; and though the temper of the 
House of Commons may be at first 
unruly and boisterous, they will con- 
quer this by firmness and resolution. 
Let them bring forward measures of 
relief, and of reform, and if the Com- 
mons reject them, they will be confessing 
their spirit of faction so plainly, that 
they cannot but injure their own 
cause—let the ministry propose their 
measures of conservative reform, and 
the House of Commons dare not reject 
them; and if that body attempt to 
press any revolutionary bill, will 
certainly be rejected in the Lords. 

Whatever may be the temper of the 
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new House of Commons, itis the solemn 
duty of the new ministers—their duty 
both to theirking, and to their country— 
to retain their office—the king’s prero- 
gative, has made them ministers, and 
nothing else should unmake them. 
These are not times in which preroga- 
tive can afford any complimentary 
concessions; let the servants of the 
king stand boldly upon the right of 
their royal master to appoint whom he 
pleases—and until the House of Com- 
mons can bring against them some 
charges of dishonesty, or peculation, 
or abitrary proceeding, that body have 
no right to interfere. This is the prin- 
ciple that should now be distinctly un- 
derstood, if any shred of our old con- 
stitution is to remain. I know, indeed, 
that one of the ex-ministers has stated, 
that if the ministers keep their places, 
in resistance to the dictation of the 
commons, then they will stop the 
supplies—which would be an act of 
madness and wickedness unparalleled 
in the history of legislative assemblies. 
Thestopping of the supplies is nothing 
less than the total and complete breaking 
up of the government—if persevered 
in, it would be the ruin of the em- 
pire in the preservation of which, the 
Commons, and those whom they re- 
present, have at least, as great an in- 
terest as the king. If the Commons 
were to do so, the sovereign might 
very fairly say to the members: “ Gen- 
tlemen, you have refused me supplies ; 
that is, you will have nojudges,no army, 
nonavy, no dividends paid in the funds, 
All this, to be sure, is very bad; but 
Iam not the man who will be worst 
off; and so, gentlemen, if you will ruin 
the nation, I cannot help you; but 
the threat shall not force me into a sur- 
render of my prerogative, and the 
breaking up of the monarchy.” In which 
case, I would be glad to know what 
good it would do the Commons to per- 
severe. 

But, if such an atrocious proceeding 
were attempted, his majesty should 
again dissolve the parliament, and ap- 
peal directly to his people, whether 
they would sanction it—and if then ano- 
ther parliament were returned, to tread 
in the steps of their predecessors, I would 
then advise his Majesty to leave Eng- 
land as acountry wherein loyalty was ut- 
terly extinct ; and retire to Hanover, orto 
any other place where he, might live in 
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peace and security ; aud I would advise 
all men, but those who love to scramble 
in the general turmoil of revolution, 
to do as I will do myself—to depart 
from these islands, as from a country 
under the curse of God, and seek out 
some spot where we may have the 
blessings of = and security for our 
lives, and whatever little property we 
may have, and where liberty will not 
be but the pretext for licentiousness, 

But if, on the other hand, the Con- 
servatives shall be the majority in the 
new parliament, the difficulties of the 
government will certainly be lessened, 
but will not be altogether removed. 
They find the country in a fearful state ; 
the people discontented, and many of 
them estranged, in their affections, 
from the institutions of the country— 
the exchequer of the nation, if not ab- 
solutely embarrassed, yet not certainly 
in the most flourishing condition—al- 
most all kinds of trade in a state of un- 
exampled depression—and in Ireland, 
an increase of squalid misery and pau- 
perism, that if it is progressive as it 
has been, must end in utter ruin—a 
spirit of insubordination abroad among 
the peasantry—while the laws to 
which we used to look for protection, 
have become altogether inoperative— 
mocking us indeed, with the forms of 
justice ; but giving neither protection 
to loyalty, nor visiting punishment 
upon crime. This is, 1 believe, no ex- 
aggerated account of the state of the 
nation—and these are the evils, to re- 
medy which, the new government must 
set themselves with promptitude and 
vigour. 

I believe, that the thinking portion 
of the community are fully satisfied 
with the declaration of his intended 
policy, made by the premier, in his 
address to the electors of Tamworth— 
and if the principles of that address 
be fully and fairly followed out, and if 
Providence, in his great merev, guide 
the electors of great Britain, to choose as 
their representatives, men who shall be 
wise enough to give their support to the 
measures of wise and temperate re- 
formers—it may be, that the heavy 
cloud which now seems to hang over 
the nation, may pass away, and its 
threatenings, and its lourings, and the 
hollow roarings that now seem to pre- 
sage the coming storm, be succeeded by 
that sunshine of prosperity and con- 
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tentment, which is now almost like a 
tale of the ancient times—which the 
young among us cannot recollect, and 
the old look back to with regret, as if 
the good old times could never come 
back again. 

The agricultural interests must be 
relieved—the weight of taxes that now 
press upon the farmer must be taken 
off—and if any deficiency arise to the 
revenue, from the reduction of these 
imposts, it must be made up by 
taxes, not upon industry, but upon 
wealth ; not upon the necessaries, or 
even upon the comforts, but upon the 
luxuries of life. All our present sys- 
tem of taxation presses too hardly 
upon the poor, and too lightly upon 
the rich ; but this is a subject too ex- 
tensive to be fully discussed, without 
more time than [ can, or probably, my 
readers could be willing to bestow. 

When the attention of the ministr 
is turned towards Ireland, they will 
find in the state of this country, abun- 
dance of matter for their most serious 
consideration—they will discover a 
great deal of real distress, which they 
must endeavour to relieve ; and a great 
deal of clamor about imaginary griev- 
ances, to which they must not yield. 
Their first step towards doing good for 
Ireland, must be to create something 
like security for property and life, and 
this they can only effect, by a vi- 
gorous and determined enforcing of the 
laws that give protection to both. They 
must have no dallying with treason 
and no coquetting with traitors. Silk 
gowns must not be the rewards of 
practised and notorious disaffection ; 
nor must patents of precedency be con- 
ferred upon men, whose only claim to 
it might be, that they are the most 
mischievous and seditious agitators 
alive. In a word, the king’s govern- 
ment must show patronage to loyalty, 
and discountenance the exciters and 
promoters of insubordination, where- 
ever they are to be met with—and it 
will not be long before the loyalty of 
Ireland will be found too strong for 
treason—and peace and security will 
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follow the assertion of the supremacy 
of the law. 

There is one measure which is re- 
presented as the grand panacea for the 
evils of Ireland, which I trust the new 
government will not think of advo- 
cating—I mean the setting up of a 
Roman Catholic establishment in Ire- 
land, by providing a national stipend 
for the priests. ‘To this I would not 
allude, were it not that it has been 
urged upon the attention of the new 
ministry from a quarter whence one 
might have hoped better things.* The 
proposal of any such measure by the 
Tories will be, to say the least, an aban- 
donment of’ principle ; and one would 
think that they had been taught a les- 
son upon that point which they will not 
easily forget. If the Tories once de- 
part from principle, they are ruined as 
a party, because they alienate from 
themselves the support of many who 
care very little for the abstract princi- 
ples of government, but who desire to 
see the Tories in power, because they 
profess principles in accordance with 
their religious feelings. The grand dif- 
ference between Whig and Tory prin- 
ciples is this—that while the Whigs 
politically are atheists, not recognising, 
in national affairs, the superintendence 
of God, or the responsibility of states, 
the Tories acknowledge that nations as 
well as individuals are bound by the 
sanctions of religion, and that states- 
men should be guided by its maxims in 
their conduct. This is the difference 
that presents itself, plainly and tangibly, 
to the minds of that large class who are 
too much occupied in their own im- 
mediate concerns to have leisure to 
comprehend the intricate relations and 
trace out the remote consequence of 
political opinions. The Tories tried 
the experiment once how they could 
do without the support which this 
feeling procured for them. In 1829, 
they abandoned principle to take up 
expediency ; they disregarded the plain 
maxims of religious duty for those of 
shortsighted policy ; and we all know 
what was the result. Let Sir Robert 


* Blackwood’s Magazine of last month recommends this measure, among some 
others intended for the pacification of Ireland. Such a proposition, coming from so 


high an authority, is mischievous in the extreme. 


To any such provision we have 


little hesitation in saying that the Irish Conservatives will be almost unanimously 


opposed. 
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Peel not venture on the experiment a 
second time. 

I am no flatterer of men of power, 
and I honestly tell the party who have 
now, after four years’ exclusion, re- 
turned to office, that they must put in 
—— many lessons which they may 

ave learned in their banishment, un- 
less they be beyond the application of 
the maxim exrperientia docet. 1 have 
already instanced one mistake, the con- 
sequences of which may certainly warn 
them to avoid its repetition. But, in- 
deed, their whole former policy, as a 
party, was so full of errors, that it will 
rather now furnish them with prece- 
dents to avoid than examples to imitate. 
They must no longer give rewards to 
their enemies, while they neglect their 
friends : they must raise up no more 
Plynketts, Palmerstons, or Grants, to 
fawn on them while in power, and turn 
round upon them when they are not. 
It seems a generous thing, to be sure, 
to give promotion to a political op- 
ponent: but the great interests of the 
country are now at stake, and the King’s 
government cannot afford to be gene- 
rous in this way—it would, indeed, be 
sacrificing the permanent advantage of 
the nation, for the poor personal credit 
to a minister, that he had given to an 
enemy of order and constitution some- 
thing that would have been better em- 
jloyed in rewarding a loyal man, who 
had exerted himself in their support. 

Then, again, they must not be as ne- 
gligent as formerly of the instruction— 
I mean the political instruction—of the 
people. There is something in the 
saying that the schoolmaster is abroad. 
The people are thirsting for informa- 
tion, and it is incumbent upon all who 
value the preservation of our institu- 
tions to take means to prevent the dis- 
semination of wild theories and danger- 
ous doctrines among them, under the 
pretext of supplying them with infor- 
mation. How much has been done in 
this way by the enemies of order will 
be acknowledged by any one who re- 
flects for an instant on the operations 
of the Useful Knowledge Society. 
Let, then, equalinformationand sounder 
principles be circulated by the friends 
of the constitution. We may not be 
able to restrain the activity of the agen- 
cies of evil, but we must seek to:counter- 
act them; and, having placed before the 
people the truth along with the false- 
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hood, we may confidently trust in God 
and the natural ascendency of the for- 
mer for its triumph. 

The religious instruction, too, of the 
people must be better provided for 
through its legitimate means—the clergy 
of the established church. In the great 
towns of England the population has long 
outgrown the means of instruction. It 
is in cases like this that the principles 
of church reform might fairly be ap- 
plied. Let new churches be built, and 
new ministers appointed, and no human 
being in the empire left destitute of the 
means of being instructed, by duly 
qualified and authorised teachers, in 
the principles of the Christian faith. 

1 cannot help thinking, although 
perhaps I may be singular in my 
notion, that nothing could more tend 
to increase the efficiency, promote the 
purity, and ensure the stability of the 
church, than the restoring to her 
that right and opportunity of self- 
government which she had of old 
in her convocation. This noble insti- 
tution has but fallen into desuetude, and 
could be easily and simply revived ; 
and surely it is now very necessary 
that the power of assembling together 
and diseussing all matters connected 
with the interests of the church, which 
the clergy still theoretically possess, 
should be restored to them in practice ; 
for the House of Commons, as it is 
now constituted, is not the body to 
whose decision such questions should 
be left ; for though as long as parlia- 
ment was composed exclusively of 
members of the national church, and 
might, indeed, for ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, be regarded as a lay convocation, 
there might be a shadow of reason for 
leaving with them the control over 
the spiritualities of the church. The 
case is widely altered, now that Papists, 
and all enemies of the church, have 
seats in that assembly, and it certainly 
appears utterly anomalous that a motley 
body, composed of all heterogeneous 
materials, as regards religious belief, 
should have the power of regulating, 
not only the temporalities, but the in- 
ternal economy of the church ; and yet 
we have seen a body so constituted 
and composed, suppress, by their own 
act, ten bishoprics in the united church 
of England and Ireland, 

But these are subjects that will re- 
ceive their due attention from those 
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whose intellect and wisdom better 

ualify them to decide on them. If 
the statement of my poor opinions 
shall be the means of exciting discus- 
sion upon them, I shall not regret 
that I have put them forward. In 
one thing, every man in the empire 
may feel confidence—that the pre- 
sent ministers are the real and sincere 
friends of the church ; and that reform, 
in their hands, will be directed to in- 
crease the efficiency, not impair the 
utility of the establishment. It is in 
this that conservative reformers have 
the immense advantage when they pro- 
pose alterations. There may be diver- 
sity of opinion as to their expediency ; 
but nobody takes alarm as if the work 
of destruction was commenced, But 
when those, whose attachment to an 
institution is more than questionable, 
begin to meddle with it, it is but 
natural that all its friends should take 
alarm ; and thus a revolutionary go- 
vernment can never possess that con- 
fidence of the sound portion of the 
community, the enjoyment of which is 
indispensably necessary to the carrying 
measures of safe, and at the same time, 
complete reform. 

Men just having attained to power 
are not often reminded of their faults. 
There are many who will flatter them ; 
few who will warn them ; few persons 
pause to mark the spots upon the rising 
sun; and yet perhaps there is no time 
when the words of admonition are more 
needed than just at the moment when 
we are likely to forget the lessons we 
learned in adversity. I have long 
thought that the capital error which 
the Tories formerly committed was 
this, that they took no pains to seek 
out and bring forward young men of 
talent. And their conduct in this 
respect contrasts most disadvantage- 
ously with the tactics of their oppo- 
nents, who took every opportunity of 
filling up their ranks with fresh re- 
cruits. I used to imagine that their 
neglect proceeded from over confidence 
in the security of the tenure by which 
they held power, and that they fancied 
themselves too firmly fixed: in office to 
need those arts of party warfare which 
were so energetically employed by their 
more active rivals; but no party. can 
long maintain its ground; that is. not 
supported by talent ;.and although the 
present ministry possess, in their own 
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body, men of great and commanding 
intellect, they are not so powerful that 
they can afford to despise the assist- 
ance of new allies. If they still 
neglect to seek for allies wherever 
they are to be found, it can hardly be 
attributable to their confidence in their 
power. There is now a fearful strug- 
gle between the settled principles of 
order, and the wild elements of revolu- 
tion. Every means must be used 
to strengthen the hands of the friends of 
the constitution, and as our government 
is every day assuming more of a po- 
pular form, the value of all those 
qualities by which popular opinion can 
be guided, is incaleulably enhanced. 
At all times it is the duty of a wise 
minister to seek out for whatever 
ability he can employ in the service of 
the country, but the obligation is in- 
finitely increased in times when much 
of energy and talent is enlisted in the 
cause of the destructives ; and when 
popular opinion has acquired a force 
that no one can affect to despise. No 
one now can calculate what good may 
be done or what evil may be averted 
by the presence of a single energetic 
advocate of truth. The most decisive 
check which the progress of revolution 
received throughout all the last session 
was, the rescinding of the vote in the 
case of Baron Smith. Had Mr. O’Con- 
nell been then successful in his attack 
upon the independence of the bench, 
it may be questioned whether, at this 
moment, we would have in Ireland 
even the poor semblance of law which 
is leftto us. Had that venerable judge 
been treated in the manner in whieh 
his enemies designed, loyalty would 
have fled to hide itself in dismay— 
men in all stations would have felt it 
safer to be on the side of sedition than 
of the law ; and treason and disaffection 
would have acquired. a spirit that 
would have given them new strength. 
But it must not be forgotten that all 
these calamities were averted, and the 
most glorious triumph of the consti- 
tution achieved simply by the - elo- 
quence of one man, This one event 
might teach us the lesson that, in. times 
of democratic assault, talent is beyond 
all price to the: friends of order. The 
complaints, that L am making of the 
former conduct of the Tories, in 
neglecting to. bring forward new men 
of ability, are but these which, are in 
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every body’s mouth. It is to be 
hoped that the reproach will no longer 
belene to them. Their connection with 
the three universities of the nation, all 
of whom return members in close com- 
munication with the leaders of the 
government gives them an ample op- 
portunity of coming into contact with 
the rising talent of the country; and if 
they neglect to avail themselves of the 
opportunity, it may be an error of 
which they will yet have reason to 
repent. 

I have written my sentiments freely 
upon all points that have occurred to 
me, without any regard to any consi- 
deration, unless that which I believe to 
be the interest of my country... I know 
not how this statement of my poor 
opinions may be relished by any party. 
My first care has been, that they should 
be honest—my second anxiety is, that 
they may meet with the approbation of 
the thinking portion of the community. 
They are the opinions of one who, 
personally, has but little to fear from 
revolution, and nothing to hope from 
the stability of those in power: one 
who, except as they may affect the 

rosperity of the nation, is but little 
interested in the disputes of party, or 
the intrigues of faction: one whose 
only desire is to see the country well 
governed, and who is indifferent as to 
the persons and the party by whose 
continuance in office that end is to be 
secured. I confess that I have been 
disgusted with the weakness, the imbe- 
cility, and vacillation which have lately 
made the government anything but re- 
spectable in the eyes of the people. I 
grieved to see them disunited among 
themselves, and truckling to the vilest 
of the vile—submitting to the tyranny 
of the agitators, and thinking far more 
how they might a the master of 
forty votes, than how they might dis- 
charge their duty, either to their own 
consciences or the sovereign who had 
appointed them. I share, therefore, in 
that feeling of satisfaction at the dis- 
missal of the late ministry, which, I 
believe, is almost a universal one. And 
sincerely attached to that glorious con- 
stitution which is now threatened with 
destruction by those who will not even 
deign to tell us what they propose to 
substitute—I trust that those who have 
been called to his majesty’s councils, 
will have prudence ontnah to satisfy 
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the demands of the intelligent portion 
of the public, by large and liberal, but 
yet cautious and well-digested measures 
of reform—and, at the same time, firm- 
ness enough to maintain the authority 
of the law, and, by a bold, manly, and 
determined assertion of the rights of 
every order in the state, to crush for 
ever the hopes of the anarchists—and 
put an early and complete stop to the 
designs of those who, in the true spirit 
of selfish heartlessness, desire revolu- 
tion merely for the prospect of the 
gains—like those depraved wretches 
who, at every great fire, may be seen 
exulting in the conflagration, on account 
of the opportunity for pillage which it 
affords ; or those ingenious gentlemen 
in the theatres, who sometimes contrive 
to create a riot, that they may pick your 
pocket in the confusion. I may be 
uncharitable in attributing such motives 
to those who are now endeavouring to 
destroy our constitution. But when I 
think of the share of liberty which we 
have—surely enough to satisfy any 
reasonable man—and when I reflect 
on the prosperity which, under our 
monarchical government, we have so 
long enjoyed, I can find no motive to 
urge any reasonable man to use his 
energies to upset every institution of 
the state, unless either the selfish and 
heartless hope that he may gain some- 
thing in a scramble—that boldness and 
badness may raise him, in the midst 
of turbulence, to an eminence which 
he never could have attained in peace- 
ful times ; or else a still more hateful 
passion of the human mind—the de- 
testable ambition which influenced the 
man who set fire to the temple of 
Ephesus, merely, that he might be dis- 
tinguished by something. I say, that I 
can conceive no assignable motive for 
the actions of those whom I have rightly 
named destructives, unless either that 
reckless selfishness that would barter 
the tranquillity of his country for the 
chances of personal aggrandisement— 
or the still baser depravity of the man 
who, feeling himself impotent to do 
good, sets all his energy to do as much 
evil as he can—and, like a maniac, tears 
down the most ancient and venerable 
structures, simply that be may take 
eee in the havoc, and satisfy his 

endish inclinations by gazing upon the 
ruins he has made. 
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Cuaprer XI. 


THE PAINTED PETREL. 


« Aspice, quam subito marcet quod floruit ante ! 
Aspice, quam subito quod stetit ante cadit ! 
Nascentes morimur, finisque ab origine pendit, 
Ipsaque vita sue semina mortis habet.” 


Inscription on the old Monastery at Braga. 


Sounp and unbroken is the slumber 
induced by watching and fatigue. The 
weary mariner needs no downy cushion 
on which to pillow his head. With the 
bare deck for his couch, lulled by the 
winds and rocked by the waters, he en- 
joys arepose which curtained monarchs 
well might envy. 

The day had already dawned before 
I awoke, and there was an ominous 
redness in the east which betokened 
squally weather. The sun, the lower 
part of whose dise had not yet emerged 
from beneath the horizon, poured a 
struggling stream of lurid light through 
the thick mass of murky vapours with 
which the atmosphere was loaded. A 
heavy haze hung over the ocean : the 
leaden-coloured surface of the water 
was of a mirrory smoothness; and a 
misty ill-defined track of burnished 
light extended from the ship to the 
disc of the sun, seeming to afford a 
golden pathway by which we might 
approach the burning orb of heaven. 
Not a breath of air sighed among the 
cordage ; and we lay within a cable’s 
length of the Hesperus, our sails hang- 
ing loosely from the spars, and dripping 
with the heavy dew of the morning. 

“ You have slept long, Edward,” said 
Strangway, coming up to the place 
where I stood ; “ but, after the severe 
fagging you have had, I did not wish 
to disturlh you.” P 

“T hope I have not outslept my 
duty, Sir,” I replied. 

“ Had there been any chance of 
your doing so,” said the lieutenant, “I 
should have taken care to rouse you. 
But your services could easily be dis- 
pensed with. Since the crew of this 
craft were transferred on board the 
Hesperus, there has been nothing for 
it but walking the deck and whistling 
for a breeze.” 


Vou. V. 


“ What sort of vessel does she turn 
out to be, Sir ?” 

“A smart craft enough, of about 
two hundred tons, and well appointed 
and provisioned, but in a vilely dirty 
state, as you may see.” 

1 now stepped below to reconnoitre. 
The cabin was in an extremely filthy 
condition, and the fetid smell that arose 
from below was perfectly sickening. 
The slaves had not yet been removed 
on deck, and I could not resist the 
curiosity I felt to take a peep at that 
receptacle of human misery, the de- 
scription of which had so often made 
me shudder—the hold of a slave-ship. 
I found it to be a large and spacious 
place, but dark, close, and airless ; and 
the steamy fetid breaths that met me at 
the hatchway were almost suffocating. 
So closely were the wretched inmates 
packed, that there was not sufficient 
space for them to lie down ; and as the 
extreme height of the hold between the 
beams did not exceed four feet and a 
half, they could not, of course, stand 
erect. The poor creatures were for the 
most part huddled together in a sitting 
posture, without the power of promotin 
their comfort even by an couniianel 
change of position. And then the dis- 
mal groans, and the choked struggling 
sound of suffocation, and the mingled 
voice of anger and despair, that met my 
ear, were truly appalling. Death must 
indeed have been sweet compared to 
life in such a situation ; and a thousand- 
fold must the misery of the wretched 
sufferers have been increased by the 
recollection that but a few weeks before 
they had enjoyed “the range of the 
broad mountain side,” and the free air 
of their native forests. It is a reflecion 
humbling to humanity that it was Man 


“ Who thus pent up his fellow men, 
Like beasts within their squalid den,” 
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In the course of the day a breeze 


sprung up, and we proceeded in com- 


pany with the Hesperus on our return 
to the Mauritius, which island we made 
in about a fortnight, after encountering 
some'very severe weather. During the 
passage the slaves were kept as much 


as possible on deck, and every attention 


was paid to their cleanliness and the 
wholesomeness of their food ; but not- 
withstanding all our exertions, we could 
not stop the ravages of the dysentery, 
which carried them off in great num- 
bers. Scarcely a morning occurred in 


which we had not several deaths—some 


caused by disease, and some by stran- 
gulation; for the wretched creatures 
would often quarrel with each other in 
the hold for an inch of room, in dis- 
puting which they would fight with as 
much animosity as neighbouring poten- 
tates for a contested province. When 


we landed them at Fort Tonneliers we 
had lost twenty-five of their original 
number. 

At Port Louis our prize was duly 
delivered over, condemned, and pur- 
chased by the colonial government, to 
be employed in preventing the tratlic 
which it had recently been engaged in 
carrying on. The slaves were either 
bound apprentices to government or 
sent as soldiers to Sierra Leone. 

The Hesperus having sustained con- 
siderable damage in the gales she had 
encountered during her last trip, was 
taken into the Tron Fanfaron, to be 
refitted immediately on our arrival at 
the Mauritius. As the completion of 
the necessary repairs, however, was 
likely to occupy a considerable time, 
Captain Morley engaged two small 
colonial vessels, and, having officered 
and manned them from the Hesperus, 
sent them to cruise to windward of the 
island. To one of these, the Albatross, 
of which Strangway had the command, 
I was appointed. She was a smart 
little vessel, of between forty-five and 
fifty tons, carrying four small guns. 
Neville, with a crew of six men, com- 
manded tlie other, which was named the 
Petrel, and was little more than from 
twenty to twenty-five tons. It was 
resolved that the two vessels should 
cruise in company, in order to try their 
respective merits, and, by comparison, 
their most advantageous trim. 

The Petrel was, without exception, 
one of the most lovely little vessels I 
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ever beheld. Her build was perfectly 


symmetrical, Her hull was moulded 
with that nice attention to the sinking 
and swelling of the parts which consti- 
tutes beauty in the eye of a seaman : 
her masts and spars were so taper and 
delicate, that they almost seemed as if 


they had been executed by some con- 


summate workman as a cabinet model 
of his art ; and her snow-white canvass 
was cut with the most exquisite preci- 
sion. When at rest she resembled some 
beautiful sea-fowl sleeping among the 
waves ; when in motion, “ she walked 
the waters like a thing of life,” and the 


ease and grace with which she bounded 
on her course seemed almost to entitle 
her to the eulogium of the Latin poet— 
incedit regina. For neatness and order, 
to use a seaman’s favourite phrase, she 
was “ quite alady’s work-box ;” and the 
gay manner in which her cabin was 


fitted up and ornamented with gilded 
cornices, shining panels, and embroi- 
dered hangings, had obtained for her the 
fanciful appellation of “ Taz Parntep 
PETREL.” 

For several days we continued cruis- 
ing about, without meeting a single 
suspicious sail; and we should have 
found our situation dull enough, if we 
had not contrived to relieve its mono- 
tony by trying each other’s powers of 
sailing. Many a race we ran, in which 
our success was various ; though with a 
light breeze and in smooth water the 
Petrel had always the advantage. Our 
turn came when it blew hard, for we 
could then carry a heavier press of 
canvass than the slender spars of our 
beautiful rival were able to bear. 

One evening, after we had been 
about a week upon the cruise, the sky, 
towards sunset, having a threatening 
appearance, we took a good offing, and 
lay to close together, about twelve miles 
to windward of the island. I chanced 
to have the morning watch on board the 
Albatross, and Strangway was walking 
the deck at my side about day-dawn. 
The grey light of morning had already 
rendered visible the various objects on 
board, and was gradually extending 
itself over the surface of the water. The 
lovely little Petrel was riding buoyantly 
at our side, so near that we could dis- 
tinctly hear the foot-fall of the watch 
upon her deck. 

As surrounding objects became more 
and more discernible, Strangway and 
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myself strained our gaze in every direc- 


tion. Many leagues of the more distant 
waters were still veiled in obscurity ; 
and we seemed to form, as it were, the 
centre of a little circle of grey light, 
beyond the verge of which all was im- 
penetrable darkness. The gloom of 


the black barrier that thus shut in our 


prospect was unvaried and unbroken, 
save only in one spot, where something 
resembling a greyish cloud was indis- 
tinctly visible, partly relieved against 
the murky background, partly enve- 
loped in the surrounding obscurity. 
This object, uninteresting as it may 


appear, at once rivetted our attention. 
At first it was obscure and ill-defined ; 
but gradually, as the light advanced 
upon it, it assumed a more decided cha- 
racter. The misty grey colour, and 
vapoury outline which indicated acloud, 
passed into something resembling the 


sails of a ship; and as the darkness 
melted more and more away, a large 
brig, under a press of canvass, was gra- 
dually revealed to us. 

“TI do not like the look of that craft,” 
said Strangway to me: “she is running 
down for the island with more haste 
than betokens honesty, and is evidently 
attempting to cut in between us and 
the shore.” 

“ Had we not better hail Mr. Neville, 
Sir,” I replied, ‘and give her chase ?” 

Neville, however, had anticipated us, 
and I had scarcely spoken when we 
were hailed by him. 

“ We must have a nearer look at that 
brig,” he cried ; “and there is no time 
to be lost.” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied Strangway. 
“ Make sail with all the dispatch you 
can. Turn the hands up, Mr. Lascelles ; 
make sail.” 

Tt now became a point of rivalry be- 
tween us and the Petrel which should 
soonest get canvass on her. I urged 
the men to exert themselves ; and it 
was not long till the wings of the Alba- 
tross were expanded to the breeze. But 
notwithstanding all our speed, the little 
Petrel took the start of us, and before 
we could well gather way, had headed 
us considerably. Being rather to wind- 
ward of us when she started, she was 
enabled to keep more away ; and taking 
advantage of her position, she set her 
square fore-sail. The breeze was mo- 
derate at the time, exactly what the 
buoyant little craft delighted in ; and 
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away she bounded under every stitch 


of canvass she could get to draw, appa- 
rently determined to leave us no chance 
of coping with her. We packed upon 
the Albatross as much as we could ; 
but it was all to no purpose. Our 
taunting little rival still continued to 
head us more and more, and at last 
came near enough the brig to give 
her a shot. To this salutation, however, 
the stately chase paid no more atten- 


tion than a drowsy negro would pay to 
the buzz of a musquito. 


The breeze had been all along gra- 
dually freshening ; and it now blew so 


strong, that the Petrel was under the 
necessity of taking in her flying kites. 
The brig was at this time running down 
in shore to windward of Round Island ; 
and her position in relation to the Petrel 
seemed to afford the latter a good op- 


portunity of cutting her off. This, to 


all appearance, she could easily do, by 
running through between Round Island 
and Pigeon Island, and from thence get- 
ting between Flat [sland,GunnersQuoin, 
and the mainland of the Mauritius. 

Round Island is a small circular table 
of land, about a mile in diameter, which 
rises precipitously out of the water 
about three leagues from the Isle of 
France. So high does it rear its palm- 
clad summit, that, even when the breeze 
is strong, the water immediately under 
its shelter to leeward is left in a most 
profound calm. The Petrel did not, 
apparently, reckon on this circum- 
stance; and accordingly, no sooner did 
she get between Round Island and 
Pigeon Island, than the breeze left 
her, and she was instantly reduced to 
a state of total inertion, her sails hang- 
ing like loose drapery from the spars. 

“We'll get the better of the saucy 
little beauty now,” said Strangway. 
“Bear more away, Mr. Lascelles, and 
keep well to leeward of both islands.” 

The breeze had now freshened con- 
siderably ; and as it bore the Albatross 
rapidly forward on her new course, it 
was not long till the intervention of 
Pigeon Island hid the Petrel entirely 
from our view. 

How solemnly true are’the words— 
“In the midst of life we are in death !” 
Scarcely had we once more opened 
out our unlucky consort from Pigeon 
Island, when the wind, which had been 
gradually freshening, increased to a 
light gale. The water immediately 
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under the shelter of Round Island, 
however, continued as before, calm and 
unruffied; and the Petrel still lay 
without a breath of air to bear her on 
her forward progress. We saw her 
with all her gay white canvass spread, 
wooing in vain the partial breeze which 
sighed among the palm-trees of the over- 
hanging shore, and agitated the break- 
ing ocean within a few hundred yards of 
the spot where she lay. We saw her 
as she gracefully rose anid sank on the 
slightly undulated water; now stoop- 
ing, and now throwing backward her 
spars with an impatient restlessness 
that seemed to “chide delay.” It was 
altogether a scene which a marine 
Wouverman might have selected for 
the canvass. A lovely scene: alas, 
how soon to be overcast! Suddenly 
we observed the unfortunate vessel 
stagger as if she had received some 
severe and unexpected blow: all her 
loose canvass became distended in an 
instant; she gave one heavy lurch, 
rolled over, and disappeared. A squall, 
which in her then quiescent state was 
irresistible, had come sweeping round 
the high land under which she lay, 
and catching her extended sails, threw 
her over before she had time to gather 
way. Like the passing of a shadow, 
in one instant she was gone. 

We kept our eyes rivetted upon the 
spot where she disappeared. Slowly 
her dripping canvass began ‘again to 
emerge from the water, and slowly did 
her masts resume their upright posi- 
tion; but it was only to be again 
engulphed. When she righted, her hull 
was completely under water, and her 
masts and rigging, after vibrating to 
and fro for a moment, began to quiver, 
as it were, convulsively in the air, and 
then gradually to sink slowly, and still 
maintaining her upright position, the 
unfortunate vessel went down. “ We 
saw, but could not succour.” 

The crew had probably been cither 
drawn under water by the stction of 
the sinking vessel, or had struck off 
from her immediately on her first 
immersion. One solitary individual 
only continued still to cling to the 
wreck, perched among the rigging and 
clambering up the shrouds as the water 
gradually mounted on the masts. 


* The doatswain of sailors. 
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“It is Neville!” cried Strangway, 
who was examining the scene through 
his glass; “in the true spirit of a 
commander he clings to his vessel as 
long as a spar of her remains above.” 

And so it was. We saw the gallant 
fellow mount higher and higher on the 
rigging, the deeper his unlucky vessel 
sank; and it was only when the co- 
lours were disappearing beneath the 
surface, that he placed his foot upon 
the truck, and threw himself headlong 
into the water. 

The moment we first observed the 
accident, we shortened sail to the squall, 
and orders were issued to get out the 
boat. But rapidly as this was done, 
the fate of the Petrel was more rapid 
still; and when the boat touched the 
water, not a vestige of the unfortunate 
vessel remained. I took my place 
in the stern-sheets, and ordered the 
men to pull their utmost; for as we 
had about a mile to go, and that to 
windward, I feared that death might 
have done his work with many of the 
crew before we could arrive. As we 
neared the fatal spot, my anticipation 
seemed confirmed: not a trace could 
we discover of our unhappy comrades. 

After rowing about for some time in 
a fruitless search, [ accidentally ob- 
served several tropic birds, or paille- 
en-queue,* as they are generally termed, 
hovering over the water about two 
hundred yards off; and as I deemed it 
probable that they had marked some 
prey at the spot, Ll ordered the men to 
pull for them. My conjecture proved 
correct. Buoyed upon a sweep, we 
soon discovered two men floating on 
the water. We strained every nerve 
to reach them with as little delay as 
possible ; and we were already within 
a few yards of the spot where they 
lay, when to our horror we saw, bear~ 
ing directly down upon them, and 
much nearer than ourselves, the dark 
back fin of an enormous shark. 

“Pull, men,” I cried; “give way, 
for the love of God—pull !” 

The men bent to their oars, but ra- 
pidly as the boat sped through the 
water, the huge monster sped more 
rapidly still. With fatal speed he ap- 
proached the unfortunate men, and 
already his large back fin, as always 
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happens before he finally closes on his 
prey, began to swerve from side to 
side, like the waving of the dismal 
banner of death. With long and rapid 
strokes the rowers struck the water, 
and the spray was dashed from the 
bows of our boat, as we bounded 
eagerly onwards ; but in vain. Sud- 
denly, and before we could interpose 
in his behalf, we observed one of the 
unhappy men give a convulsive start. 
His oe was sealed. Wildly he 
flung up bis arms in the air, uttered a 
piercing shriek, and in an instant dis- 
appeared beneath the water. 


His comrade heard the wild ery of 


his fated shipmate, and saw the red 
stream of the victim’s blood, as it boiled 
up and mixed with the sea-water at his 
side. He tarried not to see or hear 
more, but striking violently from the 
sweep, swam off with the speed of 
desperation. We followed on the in- 
stant, for the purpose of picking him 
up, and had already approached within a 
few yards of kim, when he was startled 
by the sound of our oars. Hastily he 
turned round his head, while horror 
and despair were depicted on his coun- 
tenance, and uttering a wild scream of 
agony, plunged beneath the water. 
Scarcely, however, had a_ second 
elapsed, when he rose again to the 
surface, and we lifted him into the 
boat in a state of total insensibility. 
When consciousness began to return, 
he gradually opened his eyes, started 
convulsively, and calling out — “the 
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shark! the shark !” was about to throw 
himself overboard when 1 luckily 
caught his arm. Several days elapsed 
before the poor fellow perfectly re- 
covered the use of his reason. 

We now proceeded in search of the 
rest of the crew, and were fortunate 
enough to pick up Neville and one 
other man. Of the remaining four 
not a trace was to be found ; and as 
they were all of them expert swim- 
mers, it is probable that they fell a 
prey to the sharks, which abound in 
those seas. 

The brig of which we were in chase, 
meantime kept steadily on her course ; 
and as a considerable time elapsed 
before we were again ready to make 
sail on her, she had got a long way 
a-head ; nor did we come up with her 
till she had put into Port Louis. It 
turned out, after all, that she was not 
a slaver, but a French merchantman ; 
and this being the case, she was cer- 
tainly extremely culpable in not lending 
her aid to the crew of the Petrel. Had 
she hove about when the accident 
happened, it is probable, from her po- 
sition at the time, that every man 
would have been saved. Her captain 
was strictly examined upon the sub- 
ject, and he declared, upon his oath, 
that from the commencement he had 
never seen either the Petrel or the 
Albatross. For the credit of human 
nature, let us suppose he spoke the 
truth. 


Cuaprer XII. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE CAMILLA, 


“It was five of April morn by the chime: 
As we drifted on our path, 
There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 


For a time. 





Tue repairs of the Hesperus being 
now nearly completed, Captain Morley 
began to concert his future movements. 

During our stay at Port Louis, 
we obtained information of a large 
schooner which had, for several years, 
set the laws at defiance, and carried on 
a most extensive trade in negroes from 


Battle of the Baltic. 


the coast of Mozambique. . This vessel 
was entirely manned by Frenchmen, 
and her captain was represented as a 
most desperate character. It was said 
of him that in imitation of one of the 
celebrated American bucaneers, he 
had made a vow to his patron saint, 
sooner to blow his craft out of the 
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water—crew, cargo, and all—than 
allow her to be captured. To this 
desperate alternative, however, he had 
not as yet been compelled to resort. 
Repeatedly had the government cruis- 
ers been sent in pursuit of him, but 
none had ever yet been able to bring 
his redoubted vessel within range. 
His consummate seamanship—his in- 
timate knowledge of the seas, in which 
he carried on his traffic, and the never- 
slumbering vigilance of his well-disci- 
lined crew, prevented his being taken 
y surprise; while the matchless 
powers of sailing, which his vessel 
was said to possess, enabled him to 
walk away with ease from the swiftest 
of his pursuers. 

The description of this redoubted 
schooner, which was known by the 
appropriate name of the Camilla, was 
sufficient to fire the ambition of the 
haughty Hesperus. 

“ We imust capture her, Strangway,” 
said Morley one day to his second 
lieutenant ; “cost what it will, I’m de- 
termined she shall be ours before we 
leave the station.” 

“You will find it difficult to get 
near her, Sir,’ replied Strangway. 
“T]T know the Camilla of old, and 
many a run we had after her, when I 
was last in those seas. Leroux, her 
captain, is an excellent seaman, and I 
can vouch for his vessel being an in- 
comparable sailer.” 

“Though she should sail like the 
wind,” replied Morley, “I’m deter- 
mined to overhaul her. The Hes- 

erus, when put to it, is herself no 
indifferent sailer.” 

“May I ask how you purpose to 
effect her capture, Sir?” said Strang- 
way. 

“TI am informed,” replied the cap- 
tain, “that some time during this 
month, she will be at Zanzibar, where 
she intends taking in part of her 
cargo. She may be there now, or she 
may not be there for some weeks, but 
there she is sure to be within the 
time I have mentioned. Now, what I 
propose is, that you shall, forthwith, 
take the new brig,* and cruise off 
Zanzibar, keeping at a cautious dis- 
tance from the land, so that you may 
observe her if she enter the port, and 
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* Our late prize. 
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intercept her if she attempt to leave it. 
In the meantime I shall run down the 
coast of Madagascar with the Hes- 
perus, and after looking into some of 
the adjacent islands to ascertain that 
she is not lurking there, join you in a 
preconcerted latitude and longitude off 
the coast of Zanguebar. In this way, 
I think that one or other of us may 
depend upon falling in with her; and 
if we do not, we may then conclude 
that she is already in the Zanzibar 
harbour.” 

The necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments having been made, Cuptain 
Morley and his lieutenant started on 
their separate routes; the former on 
board the Hesperus, and Strangway 
in command of our late prize, the 
slaver brig, which being now trimmed 
and fitted up as a man-of-war, under 
the name of the Bonito, made no des- 
picable appearance in the water. I 
continued on board the Hesperus, and 
a stupid enough trip we had of it. 
We peered into every corner that we 
considered suspicious, but not a trace 
could we find of the Camilla; and it 
was with no small pleasure that after 
about a week’s sailing, we found our- 
selves once more in company with the 
Bonito, at the prescribed rendezvous. 
Strangway’s cruise had been as unsuc- 
cessful as our own; the Camilla was 
neither to be seen nor heard of. 

From the information we had re- 
ceived at the Mauritius, it seemed 
probable that as we had not fallen in 
with the object of our search either in 
the Mozambique or any of her accus- 
tomed haunts off Madagascar, she had 
already taken up her station at Zan- 
zibar. We were at once sensible of 
the difficulty of approaching her in 
this situation. From the well-known 
vigilance of the French commander, it 
was certain that he would keep a 
bright. look-out for cruisers such as 
ourselves ; and as it was impossible to 
approach the island from any side 
without being seen from a great dis- 
tance, he would thus have sufficient 
time to land his slaves and prepare for 
our reception, It was true indeed 
that we might take advantage of the 
darkness and approach the island by 
night, But -a glance at the chart 
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satisfied us of the impossibility of this 
alternative. Numerous small islands, 
sand-banks, and hidden reefs of rock 
guarded the entrance of the harbour ; 
and to work up either the ship or the 
brig during the night, through the 
narrow, intricate passages indicated on 
the chart, was utterly impossible. No 
feasible alternative, therefore, remained, 
but that we should approach as near 
the island as we wal, without the 
risk of being discovered from the 
harbour, and having hove to in this 
position, to send forward the boats to 
attempt the entrance after night-fall, 
and if possible to take the Frenchman 
by surprise. But to the successful 
accomplishment even of this plan, 
great difficulties presented themselves. 
In those latitudes, ships can be seen 
from an immense distance at sea, and 
the duration of darkness was not suf- 
ficiently lengthened to admit of the 
boats traversing so great an extent of 
ocean, and accomplishing their object 
during the same night. The expe- 
rience of Captain Morley, however, 
suggested an expedient by means of 
which we hoped to surmount this dif- 
ficulty. 

About a couple of leagues to south- 
ward of Zanzibar lies the island of 
Imbat.* The land of which this 
island is composed, is, for the most 
part, low and flat; but notwithstanding 
this, it occurred to Captain Morley 
that it might serve as a screen to his 
movements, and that by getting it 
between him and Zanzibar he might, 
with less chance of being discovered, 
concert his future measures. It was 
therefore determined that we should, 
in the mean time, run down for Imbat, 
and having taken up our position on 
its southern coast, regulate our ulterior 
movements as circumstances might 
direct. 

Accordingly, one fine fresh-blowing 
morning, about ten o'clock, we signalled 
the Bonito to take up her station on 
our weather quarter, and making all 
sail, we were soon beating in for the 
land at an excellent rate. After a fine 
run of about five hours, being well in 
with the mainland, we shortened sail 


* Iam not sure that I am correct in the name of this island. 
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to the courses, with the topsails on the 
caps, and bore cautiously down on 
Imbat, getting as close in shore as we 
could. For a couple of hours we 
coasted along the southern side of the 
island, carefully keeping it betwixt us 
and Zanzibar, till the soundings began 
to vary so much—being at one cast 
thirty-five fathom, and the next per- 
haps not fifteen—that Captain Morley 
thought it prudent to drop anchor till 
next day. We, accordingly, came to 
with the small bower in about thirteen 
fathoms water, off the north end of 
Imbat. 

« Mr. Neville,” said Captain Morley, 
“let a boat be lowered, and send out 
some of the men to see if they can in- 
tercept any canoe from which intelli- 
gence of the schooner may be gained. 
It is probable that the natives here 
may know something of her. 

“T observe that Mr. Strangway has 
just left the brig in his gig, Sir,” replied 
Neville ; “and is pulling for the ship. 
Shall I wait till he arrive ?” 

“ True,” said Captain Morley ; and 
in a few minutes Strangway stepped 
upon the quarter-deck. 

“ What’s in the wind, Mr. Strang- 
way ?” demanded the captain. 

“V’ve seen her, Sir!” replied the 
lieutenant eagerly. 

“What! The Camilla? Then I 
suppose we may say farewell to her for 
the present ; as, if all be true, she’s a 
craft that can see as far as most of her 
neighbours.” 

“ T'll take my oath, Sir, she has not 
seen us.” 

“ Why, where is she?” said the 
captain. 

“In the Zanzibar harbour, Sir,” re- 
plied Strangway. 

“ The Zanzibar harbour, Sir! Why, 
you don’t mean to say that you can 
recognise her in the harbour at such a 
distance. 

“I saw her spars from the brig’s 
mast-head, Sir, over the low land of 
Imbat ; as plainly as I now see you; 
and if you will go to the main-top of 
the Hesperus, 1 think I shall be able 
to point her out to you.” 

They ascended the rigging together 


From the careless- 
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accordingly, and Captain Morley, with 
the aid of his glass, distinctly saw the 
top-masts of a schooner in the harbour 
at Zanzibar, as Strangway had asserted. 

“I see aschooner there, Mr. Strang- 
way,” he said; “but how will you 
convince me that she is the schooner of 
which we are in pursuit ?” 

“ Had you seen her before, Sir, as 
I have done,” replied Strangway, “ it 
would not have been difficult to con- 
vince you. I could swear to the rake 
of her masts among ten thousand.” 

The captain seemed to retlect a mo- 
ment, and then turned round to his 
lieutenant. 

“TI have great confidence in your 
general accuracy, Mr. Strangway,” he 
said ; “and on the present occasion [ 
am willing to take it for granted that 
you are right. But how are we to get 
at her? The nights are extremely 
dark, and the entrance to the harbour 
intricate.” 

“ Give me the boats, Sir,” said Strang- 
way eagerly, “and if she remain above 
the water she shall be yours before day- 
light.” 

“ Be it so,” said Morley, stepping 
once more on deck. “ Mr. Neville, 
man the pinnace and yawl immediately. 
Let the men be well armed, and put a 
stock of grog and provisions on board. 
You had better take your own gig with 
you, Mr. Strangway ; and see you keep 
the boats well together, as I feel con- 
vinced that fellow wont be easily taken 
if he have any warning of your ap- 
proach.” 

The boats were speedily prepared, 
and manned by a strong party of ma- 
rines and some picked seamen, amount- 
ing in all to about twenty-eight indivi- 
duals. Strangway took his place in the 
pinnace, and, with his permission, I 
accompanied him in the same boat. 

We started about half-past eight, p.m. ; 
and, though we had a long way to pull, 
we reckoned upon making Zanzibar 
about two o’clock in the morning. We 
accordingly made considerable pro- 
gress till about one, a.m., when we were 
met by a tremendous current, which set 
in strongly against us round the east end 
of the island, and retarded our course 
considerably. There was little wind at 
the time, and what little there was came 
from the shore—hot, sultry, and loaded 
with perfume. This added not a little 
to the fatigue of the men; but they 
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were not to be discouraged, and, aided 
by an occasional splice of the main- 
brace, they continued their task with 
exemplary perseverance. On board all 
was silence ; not aword wasspoken save 
in a whisper, and the requisite orders 
were issued in the same under tone. 

At four in the morning the darkness, 
as is frequently the case before dawn, 
became exceedingly dense, and we were 
obliged to steer as we best could by 
compass. It was a time of extreme 
anxiety, as we could not be certain as 
to our exact position, and every moment 
we ran the risk of getting fast on some 
of the rocks or sand-banks which sur- 
round the mouth of the harbour. 

At length we distinctly heard the 
sound of breakers to seaward; and, 
as the opposing current began to in- 
crease in strength, Strangway con- 
cluded that we had got into one of the 
narrow passages which are laid down in 
the charts as running between the nu- 
merous small islands that beset the 
entrance of the harbour. This was so 
far good ; but it still remained an im- 
portant question whether or not the 
channel into which we had got would 
conduct us to the harbour, as many of 
them led in an entirely opposite direc- 
tion. We had, however, nothing for it 
but to pull on; and heavy work we 
found it, for the narrower the channel 
got the stronger grew the current. It 
was so dark that we could not see the 
water under our bows, and we were con- 
stantly afraid of striking against the 
land on either side. For upwards of 
half-an-hour we continued to hang on 
in the stream, pulling hard, and making 
little way. At length, however, the 
current began gradually but sensibly 
to slacken ; and when finally it ceased 
altogether, we concluded that we had 
got clear of the channel: but as to 
where we were we had not the slightest 
idea; and to proceed on our course, 
without being aware of the particular 
point to which it would conduct us, 
seemed an utterly needless labour. 

“ Lie easy on your oars, men,” said 
Strangway : it is no use pulling farther 
until daylight. Serve us out a glass of 
grog there, and let us drink success.” 

The boats were all lying abreast of 
each other, as if starting in a regatta ; 
and advantage was taken of this pause 
to instruct the different commanders as 
to the positions they should take up on 
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boarding, provided we should be for- 
tunate enough to fall in with the 
schooner. 

We might have continued in this 
position about forty minutes, when day 
began tqgdawn. Scarcely had the first 
streak of grey light penetrated the dark- 
ness, when the practised eye of Strang- 
way was on the alert. The outline of 
a tract of high land, apparently that of 
Zanzibar, was first discernible, close 
ahead. The angular embrasured line 
of what seemed a fort next presented 
itself ; and lastly, about a quarter of a 
mile on our larboard bow, the masts 
of a tall vessel opened indistinctly on 
our view. 

“ By heaven, it is the Camilla!” cried 
Strangway. “ Those sticks once seen 
are never to be mistaken. Stretch out, 
men, and remember our arrangements, 
Sofily, softly, is the word.” 

As if actuated by one impulse, down 
darted the boats upon their prey. As 
we approached the schooner, the dark- 
ness was still so great that we could not 
discover whether or not there was any 
one on deck to receive us. Not a mo- 
ment wasto belost. We pulled softly up 
at the side of the stately vessel in the 
manner preconcerted ; the pinnace 
boarding on the starboard bow, the 
yawl and gig on the quarters. 

I have said that Strangway and my- 
self were in the pinnace. With a brace 
of pistols at our waists, and our drawn 
cutlasses in our hands, we mounted the 
side of the schooner as cautiously and 
noiselessly as we could. We were 
already upon deck, and were proceed- 
ing carefully aft, when a figure suddenly 
started out from behind a coil of ropes, 
and making a run at Strangway, who 
walked first, sent him staggering back, 
and nearly Jaid him prostrate at the feet 
of his companions. The light was still 
extremely uncertain, and though I 
looked anxiously around, J could see 
nothing of this unexpected assailant. 
The probability was, that he had again 
concealed himself, to give more effect 
to another attack ; so I advanced with 
my uplifted cutlass ready to receive 
him. I had not, however, proceeded 
far, when I received a sudden and se- 
vere blow across the shins, which sent 
me reeling backwards; and on reco- 
vering myself, I observed, not a little 
to my surprise, that my secret opponent 
was no other than a huge black ram. 
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He was in the act of stooping his 
horned head, preparatory to another 
tun, when a well-directed blow of my 
cutlass speedily gave him a quietus ; 
and, half bleating, half groaning, he 
rolled heavily over on the deck. 

We now proceeded aft without far- 
ther interruption. Not an individual 
was stirring on the deck: all was 
hushed and motionless : a more pro- 
pitious surprise could not have been 
wished for. 

“ We must first proceed to fasten 
down the hatches,” said Strangway in 
a whisper. “ Softly, men, softly.” 

We continued our progress cau- 
tiously aft for this purpose, when we 
were unexpectedly interrupted by a 
voice from below. “ Que diable va lar 
it cried ; “vous vous amusez done mes 
brebis! Ha! ha! cest Gregoire 
qui vous arrangera joliment les af- 
faires—c’est lui qui vous chatouillera 
doucement les épaules! Ha! Qui 
vive !” he continued, as he thrust 
his red night-capped head through 
the hatch, and diseovered Stran- 
way and his companions ready to 
receive him. A blow from the some- 
what heavy fist of the lieutenant, 
was the only reply he received, and 
away went the unlucky Frenchman, 
rolling heavily down the ladder up 
which, a moment before, he had so 
valiantly ascended. Nothing now oc- 
curred to interrupt us, and we pro- 
ceeded to fasten down the hatches, 
thus effectually securing ourselves from 
any farther intrusion on the part of the 
crew. 

“ Now for the fire-eating skipper!” 
said Strangway. “ Mr. Lascelles, take 
a party of marines and proceed below 
to secure him.” 

Backed by four stout marines, I de- 
scended to the cabin, to which I was 
directed by the glimmer of a small} 
cruise that hung suspended from the 
beam. Softly and stealthily we entered. 
Not an individual was stirring. On a 
table in the centre of the cabin lay a 
brace of huge ship pistols, and a long 
cut-and-thrust sword; on the floor 
were scattered carelessly about, the 
different parts of the captain’s wearing 
apparel. Without wasting much time 
in making unnecessary observations, 
we proceeded forthwith to his berth, 
where we found him fast asleep. 
Ordering the men to cock their 
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pistols and present them at his head, 
proceeded to rouse him. No sooner 
had I placed my finger on the coverlet 
of his bed, than he instantly awoke, 
and opening his eyes, discovered the 
marines with their fire-arms pointed at 
him. Upright he instantly started in 
his berth, and his countenance assumed 
an expression of defiance and com- 
mand. Shaking his enormous fist in 
the faces of his assailants, he cried out, 
in a voice of thunder— 

“ A la trahison !—gradins seditieux! 
vous osez donc attemter la vie de votre 
capitaine! Hola! aux secours! sacre! 
on sont mes braves!” 

“TI have to inform you, Sir,” said I, 
interrupting him, “that we have cap- 
tured your vessel. These are part of 
my men; your own are all secured 
beneath the hatches. You must in- 
stantly come on deck and speak to my 
superior officer.” 

The redoubted Henri Leroux, with 
a single glance of his keen, penetrat- 
ing eye, seemed at once fully to com- 
prehend the true nature of his situa- 
tion. Without another word in reply, 
he rose leisurely from his bed, and 
having donned a part of his _habili- 
ments, followed us on deck. The sun 
had by this time risen, and every thing 
around was bathed in the soft fresh 
light of morning. 

“ We have been earlier afloat than 
you, this morning, Monsieur,” said 
Strangway, addressing the French- 
man. 

Without deigning to reply, Leroux 
cast a glance of his keen, dark eye 
upon the fort, which frowned in full 
majesty immediately over our heads. 
Our situation was certainly any thing 
but a pleasant one. The governor of 
Zanzibar was well known to be one 
of the principal patrons of the slave- 
trade ; and if he had any suspicion of 
what we were about, he might have 
blown us out of the water in the lifting 
of a match. We lay immediately 
within point blank range of his guns, 
about forty of which showed their 
yawning muzzles through the embra- 
zures. Our only hope was, that at 
that early hour of the morning we 
might be able to get out of reach with- 
out attracting observation. In this, 
however, we were deceived. Presently 
we saw a large galley, or row-boat, put 
off from the shore, and make directly 
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for the schooner. As she approached, 
we reckoned that she contained about 
twenty-four men, all well armed ; but 
as Strangway had ordered his crew to 
line the gangways, we, too, presented 
a very formidable appearance, and 
the boat ventured no nearer than 
was sufficient for the purposes of 
a parley. A man dressed in the 
English costume, and who, as we after- 
wards learned, was the agent employed 
by the governor to negociate with 
English vessels employed in the slave 
trade, stood up in the stern-sheets, and, 
saluting us with a wave of a huge three- 
cornered hat, very civilly asked us what 
was our business there. 

“To carry off this vessel,” replied 
Strangway, “which we understand is 
engaged in the contraband trade.” 

“In that case, Sir,” replied the en- 
voy, “I have to inform you that the 
vessel in question is under the special 
protection of the governor ; and orders 
are already issued to the fort to blow 
you out of the water the instant a sail 
is dropped. 

“Inform the governor, Sir,” replied 
Strangway, “that my orders are to 
take this schooner out of the harbour, 
and with God’s help, I shall do so. 
As to his blowing us out of the water, 
I have only to say, let him blow away 
and be d d; though perhaps he is 
aware that if he blow us oué of the 
water, the fleet, at present off Pemba, 
will very speedily blow both him and 
his fort into it.” 

The envoy, probably taken a little 
aback by this threat, attempted no 
reply, but putting his boat about, in- 
stantly made for the shore. Every 
moment we were under apprehension 
of a volley from the grinning guns 
that bristled the fort; and even if we 
were not sunk upon the spot, how we 
were to get out of the harbour, hem- 
med in as it was by so many hidden 
dangers, seemed a matter of no small 
difficulty. 

“Mr. Leroux,” said Strangway, 
going up to the French captain, who 
stood with his arms folded across his 
breast, carelessly leaning against the 
companion ; “ Mr. Leroux, you must 
be our pilot out of this d———d place ?” 

“Impossible, Sir!” replied Leroux 
in English, and with a remarkably 
good accent, without changing his 
position, or. moving a single muscle of 
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his countenance. “ Impossible, Sir! 
my mate has always acted as my pilot ; 
he is now on shore, and I do not 
know an inch of the passage.” 

“T have no time to argue the point 
with you, Sir,” replied Strangway, ‘‘as 
the garrison above are probably at this 
moment preparing their guns. Mr. 
Lascelles,” he continued, addressing 
himself to me, “conduct Mr. Leroux 
aft, and from his directions con the 
ship. Should she touch the bottom, 
were it only to grate against a grain of 
sand, instantly blow his brains out.” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir!” —- handling 
the buts of my huge ship-pistols with 
one hand, and with the other conduct- 
ing the unlucky Frenchman aft. 

I have seldom niet with a man who 
seemed, at a single glance, to compre- 
hend the true uature of his situation 
more thoroughly than this Leroux. 
After Strangway’s order to me, he 
never uttered a word of objection, but 
gave his directions in the most calm 
and decided manner. I conned the 
vessel accordingly, and we cleared the 
dangers without the slightest accident. 
The muzzles of the great guns in the 
fort continued, meantime, pointing 
right down upon us, and every moment 
we expected to have a shower of grape 
poured. into our devoted bark.” Not 
a shot, however, was fired; and we 
soon got safely into open water, where, 
to our inexpressible pleasure, we de- 
scried the Hesperus and the brig 
working up to meet us. 

“Where did you get your pilot?” 
said Morley, as soon as he had boarded 
us. 
“T found one ready made, Sir,” 
replied Strangway, presenting the re- 
doubted Leroux; “and I have no 
doubt he can pilot you in with the 
same precision thet he brought us out, 
provided you use the same means of 
persuasion.” 

“I understand,” replied Morley, 
“and I shall certainly avail myself of 
his services.” 


Chapter XII.—Capture of the Camilla. 
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We now proceeded to examine our 
prize. She was manned by thirty as 
fine looking seamen as ever handled a 
rope. It only required a single glance 
at their broad chests, and hardy, wea- 
ther-beaten complexions, to see that 
we should have met with a warm 
reception, had they had any notice of 
our approach. In the hold we found 
one hundred and forty slaves ; but as 
this was only half the vessel’s cargo, 
we concluded that there must be 
money concealed somewhere for the 
purchase of the rest. Nor were we 
wrong in our conjecture. The pri- 
soners were closely searched, and we 
discovered about their persons, in hats, 
stockings, belts, and soforth, specie to 
the amount of between nine and ten 
thousand Spanish dollars. 

Captain Morley now intimated his 
intention of proceeding into the harbour, 
and poor Leroux was again ordered 
to perform the part of pilot—an office 
which he now found it in vain to de- 
cline. The schooner went first, the 
brig and the Hesperus followed in 
her wake. We anchored close off 
the fort, with springs on our cables, 
ready for action; but the governor 
apparently did not like the warlike 
appearance of our little squadron, for 
instead of a round from the battery, 
the large row-boat again put off, and 
the same English envoy apologized to 
us for “ his excellency having mistaken 
our boats, in the grey of the morning, 
for those of some pirates who were 
lurking in the neighbourhood.” He 
concluded by giving us a most cordial 
invitation on shore. 

When we examined the fort after- 
wards, in company with the governor, 
we found that of the forty guns that 
grinned through the embrazures, only 
one was fit for service ; a cireumstance 
which accounted for the great forbear- 
ance of “his excellency” in not fulfil- 
ling his threat, and firing upon us 
while we were in the act of carrying 
off the schooner. 
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SCHILLER’S LAY OF THE BELL AND MESSAGE TO THE IRON FOUNDRY. 


We have asserted that no parallel to 
the Lied von der Glocke can be found in 
the Anthology of any nation. The 
assertion may have been a hazardous 
one. Yet there is no necessity, as far 
as we can see, for timorously qualifying 
it; and we shall point out why. 

In the first place, Every production, 
the birth of an original mind, is and 
must be characteristical of its parent 
only. It must be evident that no 
poet, no matter how gigantic his 
powers of conception, how compre- 
caw his habits of speculation, can 
possibly belie or compromise his in- 
tellectual identity. It is, in truth, a 
gross assumption, that which supposes 
the existence of such an attribute of 
Genius as Universality. They who 
are accustomed to negligently fashion 
their conclusions rather more in ac- 
cordance with the unsustained and 
unexplained opinions of others than 
with the evidence furnished by those 
facts which the analysis of the mind in 
all ages supplies us with, may think 
differently. But no argument can estab- 
lish an essentially erroneous position. 
Whatis called Universality will be found 
to be a mere specific form of Indivi- 
duality. Though the Ocean girdles 
the great globe its waters have limits. 
The sun takes “a comprehensive 
survey” of a certain number of planets ; 
but there are other suns, surveyors of 
other planets, on a perhaps yet more 
comprehensive scale than his. The 
intimate acquaintance possessed by a 
gardener with the properties of the 
plants, fruits, and flowers of his own 
garden, is by no means a guarantee 
that he is qualified to undertake the 
cultivation of another garden, whose 
plants, fruits and flowers bear not the 
remotest resemblance to those of his 
own. The gardener’s knowledge is to 
universal knowledge as three acres and 
a perch are to the territory of the 
world. Does anybody suppose that if 
Shakspeare had been tasked to the 
composition of a metaphysical ro- 
mance, he would or could, constituted 
as his genius was, have bequeathed us 


‘ a work at all capable of rivalling St. 


Leon? The expectation ‘were about 


as reasonable as that of a man who 
should fancy that an oak ought to 
produce pomegranates as well as 
acorns. Schiller himself, it will be 
conceded by such as are familiar with 
the character of his writings, could 
scarcely have screwed his courage so 
far up to the sticking-place as to have 
grappled with a theological epic; but 
if he had done so, and come off con- 
queror withal, the chances are still 
infinity to one that between his Mes- 
siah and the Messiah of Klopstock 
there would be as little affinity by 
relationship as between Monmouth 
and Macedon. They who are either 
sceptical or curious may examine his 
tragedies, and see how far they are 
like to those of any other dramatist, 
alive or dead. If we had no second 
argument to appeal to, therefore, here 
is one that would of itself suffice to 
convince us that the Lied von der 
Glocke must be an isolated production. 

But we have another argument. It 
is an isolated production, because it is 
a purely /ocal production. That is, it 
could only have been produced by a 
German. This conclusion will be at 
once acceded to when the nature of 
the poem is understood. ‘The intrinsic 
action developed by the poem is almost 
a nullity. A bell is founded, and that 
is all. The description of sermon that 
an Englishman might be expected to 
preach from so meagre a text, would, 
it is to be feared, be somewhat wire- 
drawn and weak—an unfavorable sam- 
ple, on the whole, of pulpit oratory in 
the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. There is a feast when the 
founding is over: among the beakers 
and platters the Englishman might, to 
be sure, be in some degree at home: 
he might draw up a catalogue of the 
eatables and drinkables, and chronicle 
the few brilliant things of which the 
motherwit of the assembled company 
instigated the utterance. But beyond 
this his tablets would exhibit a ghastly 
blankness. Not that the failure, after 
all, could be so justly ascribed to the 
incapacity of the man himself as to the 
deficiencies of his education and his 
unfortunate lack of experience. He 
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had never seen a bell founded any 
where. Obviously he should have 
travelled and taken up a residence 
during the winter months at Stutgard 
or Weimar. There he would have 
been better taught. In the German 


sparkle struck from the glowing spirit 
of ScurL_er alone. 

So much by way of preface or pro- 
logue. It is now time to allow the 
ps to come forward and declaim for 

imself as best he may. The reader 


towns the founding of a bell is, be it will observe that the cardinal beauty 
recollected, an event that excites con- of the poemfconsists in its episodes, 
siderable interest. The founder pub- and in the skill and address with 
licly notifies his intention several days which these are introduced. Thus 
beforehand : he advertises it in the the junction of the metals suggests 
newspapers, specifies time and place, one episode, the possibility of fusion 
and invites the people to come and another, the danger of explosion a 
witness the process. A little festival third. Neither should the mechanism 
is, as I have mentioned, also solemnized of the versification be overlooked or 
on the occasion, anda name is formally contemned. Though the metre inces- 
bestowed on the bell, by which name santly varies as the subject ranges the 
it is ever afterwards recognised. But variations are always in accordance 
as none of all those ceremonials are with the finest principles of harmony. 
known or heard of out of Germany, it Let any one, for example, examine the 
follows that we have here an additional episodical passage of Tur WerppiINnG- 
reason why the poem in question Bet, and he can hardly forbear from 
should be one of a peculiar character. admiring the curious felicity with which 
Accordingly, we find that even in it is imagined and constructed. Schil- 
Germany it is regarded as such. Les- Jler’s correctness of taste in his adap- 
sing and Wieland lived and died un- tation of the versification he employed 
visited by the conception. The forty to the matter he treated of has never 
volumes of Goethe may be explored been surpassed. 

in vain for such another. It is a solitary 


The Dap of the Well. 


Vivos voco. Mortuos plango. Fulgura frango. 
Firmly walled within the soil 
Stands the firebaked mould of clay. 
Courage, comrades! now for toil! 
For we cast THE BELL to-day. 
Sweat must trickle now 
Down the burning brow, 
If the work may boast of beauty ; 
Still tis Heaven must bless our duty.* 








* The great propensity of German verse to form double rhymes has frequently 
been noticed. Several writers have contrasted the multitudinous display of those 
rhymes in German with the apparent paucity of similar rhymes in English, and very 
much, of course, to the disparagement of the latter. —The German language certainly 
comprehends an extensive number of words applicable to double-rhyming purposes. 
But it is an error to imagine that it is more copious in this respect than the English. 
The fallacy by which it is made to appear more copious is easily detected. At least 
nine-tenths of allthe German double rhymes may be said to be of one class. The 
infinitive of every German verb (with two or three exceptions) is a polysyllable, and 
terminates in en. This termination is also found in other forms of the verb and 
constitutes the plural of many nouns. All the words thus terminated are available 
as double rhymes, and as, of course, nouns and verbs are in constant use, it is from the 
frequent employment of such words, and from this only, that the apparent superabun- 
dance of the rhymes results. Thus, in Schiller’s Address « An die Freunde” (taking a 
sample at random) the first sixteen double rhymes run consecutively as follow: 
Zeiten, streiten, schweigen, zeugen, verschwunden, Stunden, Zonen, wohnen, 
entzogen, gewogen, gewihnen, bekriinen, rauschen, tauschen, gehen, sehen. Now to 
enable us to rival the unrelieved monotony of this array, all that in the 
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A word of earnest exhortation 
The serious task before us needs : 
Beguiled by cheerful conversation 
How much more lightly toil proceeds! 
Then let us here, with best endeavour, 
Weigh well what these our labours mean : 
Contempt awaits that artist ever 
Who plods through all, the mere machine ; 
But Thought makes Man to dust superior, 
And he alone is thoughtfulsouled 
Who ponders in his heart’s interior 
Whatever shape his hand may mould. 





Gather first the pine-tree-wood, 
Only be it wholly dry, 
That the flame, with subtle flood, 
Through the furnace-chink may fly. 
Now the brass is in, 
Add the alloy of tin, 
That the ingredients may, while warm, 
Take the essential fluid form. 





Offices of the Bell. 


What here in caverns by the power 
Of fire our mastering fingers frame, 
Hereafter from the belfry tower 
Will vindicate its makers’ aim ; 
*Twill speak to Man with voice unfailing 
In latest years of after days, 
Will echo back the mourner’s wailing, 
Or move the heart to prayer and praise. 
In many a varying cadence ringing, 
The willing Bext will publish far 
The fitful changes hourly springing 
Beneath Man’s evershifting star. 





Surface-bubbles glittering palely 
Show the mixture floweth well : 
Mingle now the quick alcali ; 
That will help to found the Bett. 
Purified from scum 
Must the mass become, 
That the tone, escaping free, 
Clear and deep and full may be. 








majority of instances it is necessary for us to do, is to transform the German infini- 
tive into the English active participle, i.e. to substitute, for example, thinking, 
sinking, drinking, for denken, sinken, trinken; and our show of resources becomes 
quite as respectable as that of our neighbours. Whether we choose to do so or not, 
however, the capability of doing so remains with us. As to the rest of our double 
rhymes, their variety, it may be remarked, finds no parallel in any poetry in the 
world besides, for even the Italian—another language inordinately vaunted for the 
prodigal use it makes of double terminations, does nothing, when all is said, but ring 
the changes upon four weariful vowels, a, ¢, ¢, and o. 
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The Birth-vap Bell. 


For with a peal of joyous clangour 
It hails the infant boy that in 
The soft embrace of sleep and languor 
Life’s tiring travel doth begin.* 
His brighter lot and darker doom 
Lie shrouded in the Future’s womb. 
Watched over by his tender mother 
His golden mornings chase each other. 
Swift summers fly like javelins by. 
The woman’s vebe the stripling spurneth ; 
He rushes wildly forth to roam 
The wide world over, and returneth 
When years have wheeled—a stranger—home. 
Arrayed in Beauty’s magic might, 
A vision from the Heaven that’s o’er him, 
With conscious blush and eye of light 
The bashful virgin stands before him. 
Then flies the youth his wonted sports, 
For in his heart a nameless feeling 
Is born; the lonesome dell he courts, 
And down his cheek the tears are stealing. 
He hangs upon her silver tone, 
He tracks with joy her very shadow, 
And culls, to deck his lovely one, 
The brightest flowers that gem the meadow. 
O! golden time of Love’s devotion, 
When tenderest hopes and thrills have birth, 
When hearts are drunk with blest emotion, 
And Heaven itself shines out on Earth ! 
Were thy sweet season ever vernal ! 
Were early Youth and Love eternal! 





Ha! the pipes appear embrowned, 
So this little staff I lower: 
Twill be time, I wiss, to found, 
If the fluid glaze it o’er. 
Courage, comrades! move! 
Quick the mixture prove. 
If the soft but well unite 
With the rigid all is right. 


The Wiledding=Bell. 


For where the strong protects the Tender, 

Where Might and Mildness join they render 
A sweet result, content ensuring ; 

Let those then prove who make election, 

That heart meets heart in blent affection, 
Else Bliss is brief, and Grief enduring! 





* In the opening lines of Mr.: Rogers’s delightful poem, «‘ Human Life,” there is 
a similar allusion to the ringing of the bells on the birth of an heir. 
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In the bride’s rich ringlets brightly 
Shines the flowery coronal 
As the BELL, now pealing lightly, 
Bids her to the festal hall. 
Fairest scene of Man’s elysian 
World! thou closest life’s short May : 
With the zone and vei/* the Vision 
Melts in mist and fades for aye! 
The rapture has fled, 
Still the love has not perished ; 
The blossom is dead, 
But the fruit must be cherished. 
The husband must out, 
He must mix in the rout, 
In the struggle and strife 
And the clangor of life, 
Must join in its jangle, 
Must wrestle and wrangle, 
O’erreaching, outrunning 
By force and by cunning, 
That Fortune propitious 
May smile on his wishes. 
Then riches flow in to his uttermost wishes, 
His warehouses glitter with all that is precious; 
The storehouse, the mansion soon call for expansion, 
And busied within is 
The orderly matron, 
The little ones’ mother,+ 
Who is everywhere seen 
As she rules like a queen, 
The instructress of maidens 
And curber of boys ; 
And seldom she lingers 
In plying her fingers, 
But doubles the gains 
By her prudence and pains, 
And winds round the bobbin the threads at her leisure, 
And fills odoriferous coffers with treasure, 
And storeth her shining receptacles full 
; Of snowywhite linen and palecoloured wool, 
And blends with the Useful the Brilliant and Pleasing, 
And toils without ceasing. 


And the father counts his possessions now 
As he paces his house’s commanding terrace, 
And he looks around with a satisfied brow 
On his pillarlike trees in rows unending, 
And his barns and rooms that are filling amain, 
And his granaries under their burden bending, 
And his wavy fields of golden grain ; 





* Mit dem Giirtel, mit dem Schleier 
Reiszt der schine Wahn entzwei. 


Schiller here alludes to that custom of antiquity according to which the bridegroom 
unloosed the zone and removed the veil of his betrothed. Among the ancients to 
unbind the cestus and to espouse were expressions meaning the same thing. Hence 
the well-known line of Catullus— 

Quod possit zonam solvere virgineam. 


+ Here, and ina few subsequent passages, Schiller omits his rhymes. 
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And speaks with exultation, 

Fast as the Earth’s foundation, 

Against all ill secure, 

Long shall my house endure! 
But ah! with Destiny and Power 
No human paction lasts an hour, 
And Ruin rides a restless courser. 


Good! the chasm is guarded well ; 
Now, my men! commence to found ; 
Yet, before ye run the BELL, 
Breathe a prayer to Heaven around. 
Wrench the stopplecork ! 
Gop protect our work ! 
Smoking to the bow it flies, 
While the flames around it rise ! 


Che Hive=-Bell. 


Fire works for good with noble force 
So long as Man controls its course ; 
And all he rears of strong or slight 
Is debtor to this heavenly might. 
But dreadful is this heavenly might 
When, bursting forth in dead of night, 
Unloosed and raging, wide and wild 
It ranges, Nature’s chainless child ! 
Woe! when oversweeping bar, 
With a fury nought can stand, 
Through the stifled streets afar 
Rolls the monstrous volumebrand ! 
For the elements ever war 
With the works of human hand. 
From the cloud 
Blessings gush ; 
From the cloud 
Torrents rush ; 
From the cloud alike 
Come the bolts that strike. 
Larum peals from lofty steeple 
Rouse the people ! 
Red, like blood, 
Heaven is flashing ! 
How it shames the daylight’s flood! 
Hark! what crashing 
Down the streets ! 
Smoke ascends in volumes ! 
Skyward flares the flame in columns ! 
Through the tentlike lines of streets 
Rapidly as wind it fleets! 
Now the white air, waxing hotter, 
Glows a furnace—pillars totter— 
Rafters crackle—casements rattle— 
Mothers fly— 
Children ery— 
Under ruins whimper cattle. 
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All is horror, noise, affright ! 

Bright as noontide glares the night ! 
Swung from hand to hand with zeal along, 
By the throng, 

Speeds the pail. In bowlike form 

Sprays the hissing watershower, 
But the madly-howling storm 

Aids the flames with wrathful power. 
Round the shrivelled fruit they curl ; 

Grappling with the granary-stores, 

Now they blaze through roof and floors, 
And, with upward-dragging whirl, 

Even as though they strove to bear 
Earth herself aloft in air, 

Shoot into the vaulted Void, 
Giantvast ! 

Hope is past : 

Man submits to Gon’s decree, 
And, all stunned and silently, 

Sees his earthly All destroyed ! 


Burned a void 

Is the Dwelling : 

Winterwinds its wailing dirge are knelling. 
In the skeleton windowpits 

Horror sits, 

And exposed to Heaven’s wide woof 

Lies the roof. 


One glance only 
On the lonely 
Sepulchre of all his wealth below 
Doth the man bestow ; 
Then turns to tread the world’s broad path : 
It matters not what wreck the wrath 
Of fire hath brought on house and land, 
One treasured blessing still he hath, 
His Best Beloved beside him stand ! 


Happily at length, and rightly, 
Doth it fill the loamy frame : 
Think ye will it come forth brightly ? 
Will it yet fulfil our aim ? 
Should we fail to found ? 
Should the mould rebound ? 
Ah! perchance, when least we deem, 
Fortune may defeat our scheme. 





In hope our work we now confide 
To Earth’s obscure but hallowed bosom ; 
Therein the sower, too, doth hide 
The seed he hopes shall one day blossom, 
If bounteous Heaven shall so decide. 
But holier, dearer Seed than this 
We bury oft, with tears, in Earth, 
And trust that from the Grave’s abyss 
*T will bloom forth yet in brighter birth. 








The Lay of the Bell. 


The Passing=Bell. 


Hollowly and slowly, 
By the BExw’s disastrous tongue, 
Is the melancholy 
Knell of death and burial rung. 
Heavily those muffled accents mourn, 
Some one journeying to the last dark bourne. 


Ah! it is the spouse, the dear one ! 
Ah! it is that faithful mother ! 
She it is that thus is borne, 
Sadly borne and rudely torn 
By the sable Prince of Spectres 
From her fondest of protectors— 
From the children forced to flee 
Whom she bore him lovingly, 
Whom she gazed on day and night 
With a mother’s deep delight. 
Ah! the house’s bands, that held 
Each to each, are doomed to sever : 
She that there as mother dwelled 
Roams the Phantomland for ever. 
Truest friend, and best arranger ! 
Thou art gone, and gone for aye ; 
And a loveless hireling stranger 
O’er thine orphaned ones shall sway. 





Till the Bett shall cool and harden 
Labor’s heat a while may cease : 
Like the wild bird in the garden, 

Each may play or take his ease, 
Soon as twinkles Hesper, 
Soon as chimes the Vesper— 
All the workman’s toils are o’er, 
But the master frets the more. 


Wandering through the lonely greenwood, 
Blithely hies the merry rover 

Forward tow'rds his humble hovel. 
Bleating sheep are homeward wending, 
And the herds of 

Sleek and broadbrowed cattle come with 
Lowing warning, 

Each to fill its stall till morning. 

Townward rumbling, 

Reels the waggon, 

Corn-o’erladen, 

On whose sheaves 

Shine the leaves 

Of the Garland fair, 

While the youthful band of reapers 

To the dance repair. 

Street and market now grow stiller : 

Round the social hearth assembling 

Gaily crowd the house’s inmates, | 

As the towngate closes creaking ; 
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And the earth is 

Robed in sable. 

But the night, which wakes affright 

In the souls of consciencehaunted men, 
Troubles not the tranquil denizen, 

For he knows the eye of Law unsleeping 
Watch is keeping. 


Blessed Order! heavendescended 
Maiden! Early did she band 
Like with like, in union blended, 
Social cities early planned. 
She the fierce barbarian brought 
From his forest-haunts of wildness ; 
She the peasant’s hovel sought, 
And redeemed his mind to mildness, 
And first wove that everdearest band, 
Fond attachment to our Fatherland ! 


Thousand hands in ceaseless motion 
All in mutual aid unite, 
Every art with warm devotion 
Eager to reveal its might. 
All are bonded in affection : 
Each, rejoicing in his sphere, 
Safe in Liberty’s protection, 
Laughs to scorn the scoffer’s sneer. 
Toil is polished Man’s vocation : 
Praises are the meed of Skill ; 
Kings may vaunt their crown and station, 
We will vaunt our Labour still. 


Mildest Quiet ! 
Sweetest Concord ! 
Gently, gently 
Hover over this our town! 
Ne’er may that dark day be witnessed 
When the dread exterminators 
Through our vales shall rush, destroying, 
When that azure 
Softly painted by the rays of 
Sunset fair 
Shall (O, horror!) with the blaze of 
Burning towns and hamlets glare! 





Now, companions, break the mould, 
For its end and use have ceased : 
On the structure ’twill unfold 
Soul and sight alike shall feast, 
Swing the hammer! swing! 
Till the covering spring. 
Shivered first the mould must lie 
Ere the BELL may mount on high. 





The Master’s hand, what time he wills, 
May break the mould ; but woe to ye 
If, spreading far in fiery rills, 
The glowing ore itse/f shall free ! 





——— 
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With roar as when deep thunder crashes 
It blindly blasts the house to ashes, 

And as from Hell’s abysmal deep 

The deathtide rolls with lava sweep. 


Where lawless force is awless master 
Stands nought of noble, nought sublime, 
Where Freedom comes achieved by crime 
Her fruits are tumult and disaster. 





Che Torsin, or Alarm=Bell. 


Woe! when in cities smouldering long 
The pent-up train explodes at length! 
Woe! when a vast and senseless throng, 
Shake off their chains by desperate strength ! 
Then to the bellrope rushes Riot, 
And rings, and sounds the alarm afar, 
And, destined but for tones of quiet, 
The Tocstn peals To War! To War! 


Equality and Liberty ! 
They shout : the rabble seize on swords ; 
And streets and halls* fill rapidly 
With cutthroat gangs and ruffian hordes. 
Then women change to wild hyenas, 
And mingle cruelty with jest, 
And o’er their prostrate foe are seen, as 
With panther-teeth they tear his breast. 
All holy shrines go trampled under : 
The Wise and Good in horror flee ; 
Life’s shamefaced bands are ripped asunder 
And cloakless Riot wantons free. 
The lion roused by shout of stranger, 
The tiger’s talons, these appal— 
But worse, and charged with deadlier danger 
Is reckless Man in Frenzy’s thrall! 
Woe, woe to those who attempt illuming 
Eternal blindness by the rays 
Of Truth!—they flame abroad, consuming 
Surrounding nations in their blaze! 





Gop hath given my soul delight! 
Glancing like a star of gold, 
From its shell all pure and bright 
Comes the metal kernel rolled. 
Brim + and rim, it gleams 
As when sunlight beams ; 
And the armorial shield and crest 
Tell that Art hath wrought its best. 





* Die Straszen fiillen sich, die Hallen.—Schiller means public halls, as the Town- 
hall, the Halls of Justice, &c. 

+ Brim is the technical term for the body of the bell, or, that part upon which 
the clapper strikes. 
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In, in! our task is done— 

In, in, companions, every one! 

By what name shall we now baptize the Beut ? 
ConcorpiA will become it well: 

For oft in concord shall its pealing loud 
Assemble many a gay and many a solemn crowd, 


The Westination of the Well. 


And this henceforward be its duty, 
For which ’twas framed at first in beauty ! 
High o’er this world of lowly labour 
In Heaven’s blue concave let it rise, 
And heave aloft, the thunder’s neighbour. 
In commerce with the starry skies. 
There let it chorus with the story 
Of the resplendent planetsphere, 
Which nightly hymns its Maker’s glory, 
And guides the garland-crownéd year. 
Be all its powers devoted only 
To things eternal and sublime, 
As hour by hour it tracks the lonely 
And forwardwinging flight of Time! 
To Destiny an echo lending, 
But never doomed itself to feel 
For ever be it found attending 
Each change of Life’s revolving wheel ! 
And, as its tone, when tolling loudest, 
Dies on the listener’s ear away, 
So let it teach that all that’s proudest 
In human might must thus decay ! 





Now attach the ropes—now move, 
Heave the Bet from this its prison, 
Till it hath to Heaven above 
And the realm of Sound arisen. 
Heave it! heave it !—there— 
Now it swings in air. 
Joy to this our city may it presage ! 
Peace attend its first harmonious message !* 


* NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


[The editor deems it right to mention, that the gentleman who is the writer of 
this article, has apprised him that the translation of Schiller’s Lay of the Bell is in 
a great degree a reproduction of one which he formerly published in an Irish monthly 
periodical which has now been some time extinct. In justice both to himself and 
the author of the translation, the editor feels bound to say, that it was with a full 
knowledge of this circumstance that he has consented to its insertion in its present 
place. The periodical in which the original translation was published, was one 
which never attained to any but a very limited circulation, and was indeed hardly 
known to the literary world. And as the number of that periodical in which this 
translation appeared, was the last that found its way from the press, it may fairly be 
presumed that the insertion of these stanzas did not procure for them a publicity 
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Schiller, according to the opinions 
of the most competent German critics, 
did not eminently excel in the Ballad : 
at least he is generally regarded as be- 
ing surpassed by Biirger and Uhland 
in all that constitutes the poetry of that 
species of composition. But, though 
this judgment may not be altogether 
erroneous, it is beyond question that, 
simply taken as narrative-pieces, Schil- 
ler’s Ballads are invested with a grace, 
a pathos, and occasionally a majesty 
rarely equalled in the most finished 
efforts of other writers. As specimens 
of the pathetic, Hero and Leander and 
the Cranes of Ibycus, but more particu- 
larly The Hostage, (Die Biirgschaft,) 
a tale founded on the popular anecdote 
of Damon and Pythias, may challenge 
a comparison with any productions of 
a similar class in any land. The Diver, 
also, which versifies a historical inci- 
dent in the reign of King Robert of 
Sicily, is a powerfully graphic story, 
and in The Combat with the Dragon we 
recognize one of the most beautiful of 
modern allegories. 

None of these Ballads, however, can 
be said to be of a purely imaginative 
class. Schiller, indeed, in most in- 
stances, preferred a slight basis of au- 
thenticated fact to rear his airiest su- 
perstructures on. Whether from an 
absence of sympathy with the unmiti- 
gated elements of the Ideal, or from 
a nervous dread of coming into hostile 
collision with that rather understood 
than expressed popular sentiment which 
overhastily supposes that wherever the 
Ideal is found unassociated with the 
Actual, it is necessarily excluded from 
the territory of the Possible, or else 
from what phrenologists would call a 
deficiency in constructiveness—a de- 


ficiency which, even where every other 
intellectual faculty is in full vigor, 
brings with it a consciousness of irre- 
mediable incapacity—he shrank from 
drawing as largely and liberally on the 
resources of his own mind as an ac- 
quaintance with his works would lead 
us to believe he might have been justi- 
fied in doing ; for even Der Geisterseher, 
(The Spectre-haunted,) the very best 
of all his prose fictions, is made up of 
some half dozen fragments which are 
united without any apparent connec- 
tion, and conduct the reader to the 
close of the book without allowing him 
to arrive at any conclusion. Thus also 
for the materials of the following tale 
Schiller is indebted to some ancient 
legend. His commentators are not 
agreed as to what particular author he 
may have found them in. Boéttiger 
states that the story is of Alsatian ori- 
gin, and that Schiller met with it while 
at Manheim. For ourself, we remember 
that while as yet we were very young 
and little, we read it with intense in- 
terest in a translation of a work by the 
learned Spanish Jesuit, Rodriguez (the 
same Rodriguez alluded to in Dryden's 
preface to The Hind and Panther, as 
well as in the poem itself). The Ballad 
founded by Schiller on the story may 
be said to be the most extensively po- 
pular of the author’s minor poems, for 
it has been dramatised under various 
titles, not merely throughout Germany, 
but by most of the continental theatres 
generally, and in all instances with 
the happiest success. Whether in an 
English garb the Ballad itself be 
equally capable of pleasing the lovers 
of English poetry will be better de- 
termined by others than by us. 


that could render their second appearance improper; and the auther begs that 
it may be understood, that, not having received any remuneration for the for- 
mer contribution, there can be no question as to the copyright. It may be well 
to mention, that the author has made so many alterations and corrections, 
that the present translation cannot be considered as a mere reprint of the 
former one. And though the editor has departed from his usual rule in this 
instance, he trusts that the translation itself will carry his apology to his readers, and 
that to those who never would have met with it but in the pages of the Dublin 
University Magazine, he will need but little excuse for having brought it before 
their notice. | 
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The Message to the Lron=sFoundrp. 


A BALLAD. 


A God-revering youth, we learn, 
Was gentle Fridolin : 

Reared by the Countess Von Savern, 
His childhood knew no sin. 

O! she was mild—so mild and good! 


But even Caprice’s harshest mood 
He would have borne, this duteous boy, 
And borne, for love of Gop, with joy. 


From streaky gleam of morning’s light 
Until the vesper-toll, 

He wrought for her with earnest might, 
He gave her heart and soul. 

“ Rest, rest, my child!” the Dame would 

ery : 

Then tears would fill the Page’s eye, 

But still he toiled, and seemed to feel 

The labour lost that wanted zeal. 


And therefore did the Countess raise 
Him o’er her menials all, 

And from her lovely lips his praise 
Was hourly heard to fall. 

Her knave or page he scarce was 

named ; 

His heart a filial interest claimed ; 

And often would her pleasured glance 

Dwell on his comely countenance. 


Now in the huntsman Robert this 
Begot the wrath of Hell : 

With Envy’s devilish venom his 
Black breast began to swell ; 

And, listening to the Tempter’s word, 

Straightway one day he sought his Lord, 

Fresh from the chace, and strewed with 

art 
Doubt’s darkling seeds within his heart. 


“ How blest are you, my noble master !” 
So spake his cunning deep— 

“ No spectral omens of disaster 
Affright your golden sleep. 

You have a pure and virtuous wife, 

Of rarest worth and purest life, 

Whose ever-spotless faith to stain 

Seducers might attempt in vain.” 


Then loured his Master’s brow of 
gloom— 
“ What trumpery dost thou rave ? 
Shall Man on Woman’s troth presume ? 
What shifts as shifts the wave 
Soon falls the losel wheedler’s prey : 
My trust, I trow, hath sterner stay. 


Is here no gallant fop to earn 
Smiles from the Countess Von Savern.” 


Quoth Robert, “ Right, my Lord !— 
In sooth 


He should but move your scorn, 
Your pity. Most audacious youth ! 

A thrall, a vassal born, 
To lift his wanton eyes to her, 
His Lady and his Fosterer !” 
“ Ha!” cried the other, startled, “ How ? t 
Who? Where? What youth? How 

sayest thou ?” 


“ What! Wiss you not, my Lord, the 
tale 
They babble far and nigh ? 
Nay, now, methinks you fain would veil 
The truth: Well, so shall 1.”~— 
“ Man!” cried the other, “mock me not! 
Speak ! else I stab thee on the spot! 
Who dares to think on Cunigond ?” 
—*“ My Lord! that smock-faced Page 
beyond. 


“In sooth he... seems... a shapely 
springald,” 
He said, with damning art, 
While cold and hot the quick blood 
tingled 
About his listener’s heart. 
“ And marked you never, even by 
chance, 
How she, not you, absorbs his glance, 
And how he leans, with lovesick air, 
At table o'er your Lady’s chair ? 


“Look! Read, my Lord, these amorous 
lines— 
Mark how his feelings burn : 
He owns the love with which he pines, 
And asks a like return. 
Your highsouled Consort, with a view 
Tospare him, screens his guilt from you. 
..- But I have idly vexed your ear, 
For what, my Lord, have you to fear ?” 


At once into a neighbouring wood 
The Count in frenzy rode, 

Wherein an Iron-Foundry stood, 
Whose furnace redly glowed. 

Here, late and early, swinking hands 

Fed volumed flames and blazing brands, 

While sparkles flew, and bellows roared, 

And molten ore in billows poured. 
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Here waves on waves, fires hot and 
hotter 


In raging strength were found ; 
Huge millwheels, turned by foaming 

water, 

Clanged clattering round and round. 
Harsh engines brattled night and day ; 
The thunderous hammerstunned alway, 
With sledgeblows blended, which de- 

scended 


Till even the stubborn iron bended. 


And, beckoning there to workmen two, 
He called them from their task, 

And spake: “ The First who comes 

to you 

From me, and thus shall ask— 

* Have ye fulfilled the Count’s desire?” 

Him cast in yonder furnace-fire, 

So that his bones be cindered white, 

And he no more may blast my sight!” 


This dark behest the monsters twain 
Enjoyed with bloody zest, 
For anvil-dead had longtime lain 
The heart in either’s breast, 
And fiercelier now they blow the fire, 
Till palier shoots its flame and higher, 
And glare thereon with gloating eyes, 
Impatient for the sacrifice. 


To Fridolin the huntsman speeds, 
And speaks with oily tone— 

* Companion mine, the Master needs 
Thy presence : Go alone.” 

He went: then spake the Count, 

“ Must waste 

No time, but to the Foundry haste, 

And ask the furnace-men this word— 

‘ Have ye obeyed the Count my Lord ?’” 


Said Fridolin, « Without delay.” 
But pausing musefully, 
Perchance, he thought, my Lady may 
Have some commands for me. 
Anon before the Dame he stands, 
And speaks :—* My Lord the Count 
commands 
Me to the Foundry ; so, if thou 
Wouldst aught, I bide thy bidding now.” 


Replied the Dame with silvery tone, 
“ My son lies ill, alas ! 

Else I to-day had gladly gone 
To hear the holy Mass. 

Go thou, my child, instead, and be 

Thine orisons to Gop for me, 

So, when thy sins are blanched by 

Heaven, 
Mine too, I trust, may be forgiven.” 
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The Page received with joy the glad 
And everwelcome order, 


But ere with bounding step he had 
Attained the village border, 


Hark! toll! and toll! the Minster-bell 
Pealed out with clear and solemn swell, 
Inviting chosen souls to share 

The Eucharistic banquet there. 


“ If Gop shall call thee o'er and o’er, 
Resist not thou His will,” 
He said, and entered at the door, 
But all within was still ; 
For these were harvest-days, and now 
Men toiled afield with sweltering brow, 
Nor clerk was nigh, nor choral throng 
To serve at Mass with answering song. 


Eftsoons the aisle he therefore trod, 
And filled the sexton’s post : 

Said he, “ The time we give to Gop, 
Be sure, is never lost.” 

The stole upon the Priest he placed, 

And bound the cincture round his 

waist, 
And then prepared the water-glass 
And sacred chalice-cup for Mass. 


Which finished with decorous haste, 
The novice did not falter, 

But walked before the Priest and placed 
The missal on the altar; 

And knelt at left and right-hand duly, 

And ‘answered reverently and truly ; 

And as the Priest the Sanctus sang, 

His little bell three times he rang. 


And when the Priest, inclining lowly, 
Knelt humbly to adore 

The present Gop whom, pure and holy, 
In hand upraised he bore, 

The bell again went tinkling, tinkling, 

To give the throng the usual inkling, 

And all, adoring Curist, and kneeling, 

Then beat their breasts with contrite 

feeling. 


He thus accomplished all with ease, 
By quick perceptive thought, 
For he those hallowed usages 
From childhood had been taught ; 
Nor tired when at the close the Priest 
Pronounced the Ite: missa est, 
And, turning round, bestowed aloud 
His blessing on the assembled crowd. 


Book, stole and cup he then restored, 
Each to its place, anew, 

And, having cleaned the altarboard, 

He noiselessly withdrew, 
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And tow’rds the wood, his purposed 
goal, 

Retook his way with placid soul, 

And, as his prayers were uncompleted, 

Twelve Paternosters more repeated. 


And reaching soon the hammerers’ den, 
Mid smoke and storming fires, 
He stopped and asked—* Have you, 
ye men, 
Done what the Count desires ?” 
When, pointing tow’rds the furnace 
wide, 
And grimly grinning, one replied— 
“The cindered bones require no bel- 
lows— 
The Count may style us dexterous 
fellows !” 


He bears the answer to his Master, 
Who spies him with surprise, 
And, as he nears him, fast and faster, 
Almost mistrusts his eyes. 
“ Unhappy wretch! Whence comest 
thou ?” 
“This moment from the Foundry.” 
“ How! 
Thou hast been loitering, then, else- 
where ?” 
“My Lord! I stopped for Mass and 
prayer. 


“ For when this morning I retired 
With your command I sought 

Your spouse, if haply she required 
My services in aught, 

Who bade me hear the Mass : content 

And willing, I obeyed and went ; 

And thrice I said my rosary 

For her and your prosperity.” 
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The Count, amazed and quivering, 
gazed, 
While terror blanched his cheek. 
“And what reply was given thee by 
The Foundry-workmen ? Speak !” 
“ Obscure, my Lord, it seemed : One 
shewed 
Me where the horrid furnace glowed, 
And grinned, and thus his answer 
flowed— 
‘ The cindered bones require no bel- 
lows : 
The Count may style us dexterous 
fellows !” 
“And, Robert ?” asked the Count— 
and strange 
Sensations iced his blood— 
“Didst thou not meet him on thy 
range ? 
I sent him to the wood.” 
“ My Lord, in wood or mead around 
No trace of Robert have I found.” 
“ Then,” cried the Count, with reverent 
fear, 
“Gop has Himself passed judgment 
here !” 


And, yielding to a softer mood, 
The unconscious Page he led 
Before his spouse (who understood 
The mystery not) and said,— 
“Be kind and bounteous tow’rds this 
child ; 
No angel is more undefiled, 
THOUGH MEN MISJUDGE, 
DISTRUST, 
Gop anp His Saints WATCH 0’ER 
THE JUST.” 


CONDEMN, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR CHIPPIN PORRAGE, BART, 


Edited by ULysses O’Gommivan, Esq. 


Part III. 


Tue pastoral life has found many enco- 
miasts among poets and philosophers, 
historians and biographers, both ancient 
and modern ; and has been celebrated 
in every language, from climes only 
peopled with perennial snows to re- 
gions unvisited but by the blasting 
simoom of the pathless desert. 

That I may not be accused of ad- 
vancing an hypothesis, and then shrink- 


ing from the proof, I shall here subjoin 
a few authorities, for the satisfaction of 
those among my readers whose oppor- 
tunities of information have been cir- 
cumscribed within narrow bounds ; and, 
indeed, I flatter myself that even the 
favoured few, who, with me, have fol- 
lowed the poet’s advice, to “ drink deep, 
or taste not the Pierian spring”—a 
poetical allusion, signifying general in- 
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formation—will, while I draw from the 
limpid fountain of overflowing know- 
ledge, smile upon my undertaking, and 
duly appreciate the labour which thus 
delves into the rarely explored recesses 
of ancient and modern literature, to 
bring to light whatever may be in- 
structive as to morality, illustrative as 
to analogy, and perspicuous as to ho- 
mogeneity. 

My first reference shail be to Thomp- 
son—a very talented author, who wrote 
four poems called “ The Seasons,” after 
the four quarters of the year, viz. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 
In one of these—I forget which, not 
having the extract by me, but the 
locality is of no consequence, provided 
the sentiment be retained—he mentions 
the case of a very beautiful and accom- 
plished young lady, though somewhat 
reduced in circumstances, of the name 
of Lavinia—delicacy, I suppose, forbid 
him to give her surname—who did not 
think it beneath her to glean in the 
fields of a wealthy —_— gentleman, 
called Palemon. Humility had its 
reward. “Her downcast modesty”— 
alluding poetically to her stooping pos- 
ture while picking up the corn—so 
captivated the heart of the resident 
landlord, that he made her an offer of 
his hand, which, I need not say, was 
accepted at once. And thus rural sim- 
plicity gained a settlement, infinitely 
beyond what often falls to the lot of 
the most finished town-breeding. 

I now proceed to the celebrated 
Do€tor Goldsmith, one of Ireland’s most 
sparkling gems—the companion and 
rival genius of the British Colossus. My 
dictionary-consulting readers will readily 
comprehend the metaphor. This dis- 
tinguished scholar and luminary, when 
seeking for a subject to employ his vo- 
lumigous pen, disdained the pomp of 
cities, and the whirlpool of giddy fac- 
tion, and tuned his Aolian lyre to the 
praises of “Sweet Auburn, loveliest 
village of the plain.” 

My readers should be advertised that 
this is the first stanza of a very exqui- 
site poem, called “ The Deserted Vil- 
lage,” which will be found well worth 
the pains of perusal by any person with 
the command of competent literary 
leisure. 

My last authority—for I esteem it 
approximating to pee to multiply 
quotations—shall be Virgil, an ancient 
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Roman, who is emphatically styled a 
classical author, being read in schools, 
where the youthful students are divided 
into classes. His admiration of the 
pastoral life is pretty clearly intimated 
in the following characteristic effusion, 
which Sir Chippin took great delight 
in repeating, when, after dinner, he 
threw himself back in his chair, with 
his feet resting on the fender :—* Tityre 
tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi.” 
That is—Tityrus, thou reclining under 
the roof of a broad-spreading beech 
tree. 

These few preliminary observations 
will be sufficient answer to the carping 
objections made by many interested 
persons on the mode of life adopted by 
the worthy baronet after the death of 
his honourable help-meet. The reveries 
of prejudice, or the backbitings of de- 
famation, I shall dismiss as unworthy 
of refutation ; and, curbing the aspira- 
tions of a mind too much inclined to 
wand@ into the regions of metaphysical 
inquiry—to find “sermons in stones,” 
as Shakspeare rather satirically ob- 
jects—I proceed. simply to state that, 
for a considerable time after the blank 
left in the society of Castle Porrage, 
by the unexpected and deplored event 
that left him a bereaved widower, he 
retired from general society, confining 
himself to the So of the 
nameless penner of these unpretending 
paragraphs, and another legal character 
in the neighbourhood, who never, du- 
ring a — of many years, absented 
themselves for a single day from his 
hospitable board, when he dined at 
home. But, though his love of rural 
retirement prevented the intrusion of 
uninvited guests, yet; to prove that no 
misanthropical feelings mingled with 
his sequestered habits, he cheerfully 
associated with the neighbouring gen- 
try at their own houses, and never 
refused an invitation, unless previously 
engaged. Thus, the even tenor of his 
life might aptly be compared to a mean- 
dering stream, gliding through the ver- 
dant plains and fertilising the luxuriant 
valleys ; lost to view, now and then, by 
the thickening foliage of umbrageous 
gloom, and again bursting upon the 
astonished gaze, as it murmurs o’er the 

ebbled beech, or sparkles in the foam- 
ing cataract. 

I conceive this to be the fitting place 
for condensing something of an abstract 
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of the peculiar excellencies which dis- 
tinguished this modern Cincinnatus 
during his temporary eclipse ; and, 
after giving the subject much intense 
consideration, I have resolved to con- 
fine myself to the four following heads, 
viz., Integrity, Affability, Munificence, 
and Morality. 

Integrity, as I understand it, em- 
braces a wide sphere, in which may be 
grouped a number of virtues, all stand- 
ing out in bold and isolated relief, yet 
all blending so harmoniously together, 
that it is impossible to detect the 
slightest prominence: and, in con- 
formity to this opinion, in which I am 
supported by a host of authorities, both 
ancient and modern, I shall, to use a 
favourite expression of the poet Pope, 
* catch, ere she fall, the Cynthia of the 
minute,” and pourtray with graphic bre- 
vity the most striking features of this 
unobtrusive quality, as they shone con- 
spicuous in him. 

The principal arena on which this 
virtue was called into strenuous exer- 
tion was the grand jury. There, mono- 
»0ly and jobbing fled from his presence. 

Tis motto, at such times, was a pithy 
saying of a Latin writer of antiquity, 
which he repeated with an emphasis 
and pathos that brought conviction 
home to the dullest understanding— 
“ Nullius addictus jurare in verba ma- 
gistri :” that is—addicted to swear in 
the words of no master. His aim was, 
to save the people from aristocratic 
exaction ; therefore he advocated the 
laying out of the public money on the 
improvement of existing public works, 
not for the creation of new ; unless it 
might be in such cases as the new line 
of road in the proximity of Castle 
Porrage, or the additional bridge adja- 
cent to Grayton Abbey, where the 
money was expended under his own 
immediate inspection. 

As usual, his upright conduct gave 
occasion for sundry injurious rumours 
from certain obscure personages, who 
never enjoyed the privilege of his friend- 
ship or countenance, and from whom 
nothing better could be expected. But 
I shall pass them over with the same 
contemptuous silence observed by Ju- 
lius Ceesar, on the memorable event of 
his assassination in the Senate-house by 
the daggers of his long-tried and valued 
friends and acquaintances. “ Et tu 
quoque, Brute!” (that is—and thou also, 
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Brutus!) were the last words of the 
noble victim, who then, folding his robe 
gracefully about him, sunk down at the 
base of Pompey’s pillar—a sacrifice to 
popular tumult and democratic indig- 
nation. 

The encroachments of the church 
were likewise vigorously resisted. A 
zealous friend and stanch supporter of 
our venerable establishment, he showed 
his attachment to it by endeavouring to 
reduce it to its pristine simplicity and 
frugality. He was always particularly 
averse to the tithe system ; and, from 
the purest motives, never paid more 
than the half of the proctor’s demand, 
being well aware that he dared not 
take law proceedings against a person 
of his influence; and by consistently 
pursuing this course, and privately en- 
couraging others to similar resistance, 
he prevented any material increase of 
income to the vicar of his parish, even 
in the most prosperous times. Indeed, 
he considered that the incomes of the 
clergy were, in general, too large, and 
often contrasted the three hundred per 
annum of the vicar of Rossfane with 
the competence allotted by the poet to 
a most exemplary clerical character in 
the following lines, which he averred 
ought to be written in letters of 
gold, viz. 


** A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich on forty pounds a year.” 


That he was no particular favourite 
with gentlemen of a certain learned 
profession may be guessed from these 
particulars. However, he gave full 
proof that no personal animosity min- 
gled itself with his stern resolve to put 
down priestly domination ; for even 
during those years of retired seclusion, 
when the voice of midnight revelry no 
longer resounded through the stately 
halls of his paternal mansion, the reve- 
rend vicar, his lady, and seven children, 
were invariably asked to eat their 
Christmas dinner at the Castle ; and 
though they always excused themselves, 
the invitation was, nevertheless, an- 
nually repeated, with a pertinacity and 
condescension not, I should think, ver 
generally practised, at least in so high 
a quarter. 

Affability being a simple process of 
the mind, I shall no farther dilate upon 
it, than to remark that Sir ee 
Porrage was its perfect epitome. He 
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would, on a hunting day, or on his 
way from the assizes, or on any other 
occasion, take what is characteristically 
called pot-luck, with an inferior grade 
to that which persons in his exalted 
rank commonly associate with. Nor 
did his presence ever cast a damp 
upon the hilarity of the company, who 
could joke and indulge the sprightly 
repartee, unawed by the dignity that 
beamed conspicuous in his noble bear- 
ing. 

Munificence, as I understand the 
meaning of the term, consists of two 
parts, viz. giving and withholding — 
the latter, decidedly the most im- 
portant and the most beneficial in its 
practical results, which must at once 
be perceived, when we consider that 
any mark of encouragement to un- 
worthy objects, is an act of monstrous 
injustice to the well-deserving part of 
the community. 7 : 

Acting on this sound principle, Sir 
Chippin made it a point to discourage 
beggars, particularly strangers, whether 
in the mendicant garb, or under a more 
respectable appearance. And in no 
one instance was he ever known to 
transgress in that particular. His 
favourite maxim, when importuned by 
vagrant solicitation, was, that as charity 
begins at home, so every body should 
stay at home till they had the means 
of seeing the world without burdening 
others: and thus fortified by innate 
prudence and discretion, he was seldom 
imposed upon by the fabricated tale of 
ingenuity ; and had the consolation of 
reflecting that the enormous aggregate 
of human artifice was not increased by 
any wasteful expenditure on his part. 
He also disapproved of giving pensions 
to old servants; or decayed followers 
of the family, conceiving that such a 
practice was a bar to ry if not 
an incentive to prodigality. His libe- 
rality to persons of that description 
was therefore diffused at uncertain 
periods and in varied donations, so 
that expectation did not degenerate 
into dependence, nor industry fade 
away before lazy affluence. In fact, 
his aim through life was to encourage 
every art and science by which the 
whole human race could be rendered 
independent of eleemosynary contribu- 
tion. -With this view he winked at, 
and that without derogating in the 
slightest degree from his magisterial 
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responsibility, the system of illicit dis- 
tillation ; accounting it a hardship to 
prevent the industrious peasant from 
making the most of the produce of his 
farm ; particularly on his own property, 
where the land, being of a superior 
quality, was let at a tolerably fair 
valuation: and, also, because he was 
convinced that whatever inconveniences 
might arise from the system, they 
were more than counterbalanced by 
the wholesomeness of the beverage, 
when contrasted with the deleterious 
poison forced down the throats of the 
people by act of parliament. His 
opinion was so firmly established on 
this point, that he never drank anything 
else in the family circle ; and threw a 
withering smile of contempt upon the 
clerical expostulation, which, once or 
twice, interfered between him and his 
conscientious scruples. 

The multifarious impertinences of 
intrusive meddling assailed his cha- 
racter, both anonymously and viva 
voce—that is, with living voice— 
on account of his peculiar opinions ; 
but he treated them, after the example 
of Shakspeare, as “ the base fabric of a 
vision,” and so shall I; while in flat 
contradiction of the numerous accusa- 
tions of stinginess, penury, miserliness, 
and other-like vulgar, lowbred, insinu- 
ations, I refer my candid readers to 
that instance of noble generosity to- 
wards the ungrateful Miss Campbell 
recorded in the first part of these me- 
moirs ; and so consign his detractors 
to the obscurity they well deserve, 
saying with the Prince of Denmark— 
Hamlet, I mean, in the play of that 
name—* Rest, rest, perturbed spirit.” 

Morality is a term not easily de- 
fined, being variable in its nature, 
local in its influence, and altogether 
the offspring of contingencies. Time, 
and place, and disposition, and expe- 
diency, and chance mould it according 
to their respective inclinations. Thus, 
in Egypt, history, both ancient and 
modern, tells us that it is immoral to 
kill a cow, particularly a bull, whereas, 
in the King of England’s dominions, 
foreign and domestic, it is a highly 
moral, nay, even a_ praiseworthy 
action. We may, however, lay down 
this as a general rule, that to consti- 
tute an action properly immoral, there 
must be an evil intention; conse- 
quently, where there is no evil inten- 
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tion there cannot be any proper im- 
morality. I think the force of this 
argument irresistible, and I wish my 
readers to bear it in mind while I elu- 
cidate my nag ta res as it will fully, 
triumphantly, and contemptuously ex- 
culpate the morally-intentioned baronet 
from the charges which a certain mili- 
tary character, from morose ascetism, 
either pretty broadly hinted or pretty 
clearly insinuated. 

It is to be told, that an ingredient 
in the character of my incomparable 
friend was that laudable ambition 
which delights in approbation. He 
was particularly pleased at being 
noticed for his florid complexion and 
white teeth, and was not indisposed to 
be thought a favourite with the fair 
sex. When, therefore, those whose 
duty it was, from gratitude and affec- 
tion, to contribute to his gratifica- 
tion, jested with him on his supposed 
conquests, he rather encouraged the 
soft impeachment ; and thus, most in- 
nocently and unwittingly, though, at 
the same time, designedly provoked 
the censure of defamation. I can 
most truly aver, that if ever, in any 
instance, irregularity of demeanour 
could be justly attributed to him, it 
was divested of the remotest approxi- 
mation to immorality ; for the motive 
was that amiable vanity, which merely 
seeks the gaze of public admiration, 
not the indulgence of headstrong pro- 
pensities which could plead the excuse 
of allurement for occasional errors. 

I have now completed what I con- 
sider the most difficult portion of my 
projected undertaking ; for it must 
be obvious to my readers, that it re- 

uired a master-hand to pourtray spi- 
ritedly, and yet didactically, the moral 
features of the deceased baronet. 
Often while composing the preceding 
sketch, I have laid down my pen, ab- 
solutely overwhelmed with the weight 
and magnitude of my subject; and 
then, refreshed, as it were, by the 
sweetness of the theme, I have, with 
renovated vigour, addressed myself to 
the task ; and after long intermissions 
and innumerable erasures, emenda- 
tions, and interlineations, at length 
reached the goal of my wishes, “ cur- 
rente calamo,” that is, with running reed. 

This last expression will, no doubt, 
be unintelligible to the major part of 
my ordinary readers, but the difficulty 
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will vanish when I explain to them 
that pens were anciently made of reeds. 
Clumsy enough they must have been, 
but the fact is attested ‘by the unani- 
mous voice of antiquity, and the 
added weight of modern authority. 

I now resume the narrative part of 
my biographical labour, which, . being 
saan suited to my taste, I em- 

race with hilarity. 

The noble family of Killadoon 
seldom graced the castellated towers 
of Grayton Abbey with their presence 
during the period which I have been 
describing ; and even ona short visit 
to that splendid pile there was not 
much intercourse kept up between 
them and their amiable relative by 
marriage. The cause. of this estrange- 
ment was variously accounted for by 
busy curiosity. The most ridiculous 
reasons were pompously paraded with 
vulgar credulity ; but a nameless indi- 
vidual who had enjoyed golden oppor- 
tunities of studying nature in the 
highest rank of life, easily divined, 
that fraternal affection still mourned 
the loss of the gifted lady, who had 
sparkled like a meteor and then dis- 
appeared: that the converse of her 
solitary partner would only awaken 
sad recollections, and that time must 
be allowed to eradicate tender remi- 
niscences before friendship, relationship, 
and political affinity coal bring their 
united forces to combat against “the 
written troubles of the brain’—a beau- 
tiful simile of Macbeth, when his terrible 
wife was given over. Nor was I mis- 
taken. Time, if I may so express my- 
self, blotted out or effaced the “ trou- 
bles” from the brain of the viscount, 
when he again resolved to spend the 
summers in Ireland. The long- 
smothered flame of friendship burst 
out into a flame of brightness and 
burned clearer than ever. Grayton 
Abbey was. again dignified by the 
almost constant residence of its matri- 
monial ally ; and the whole noble 
party, visitors and all, often explored 
the secluded beauties of Castle Por- 
rage, while, on such occasions, the 
princely owner entertained them with 
a cold collation, consisting of all the 
delicacies of the season, viz. ham, 
chickens, pigeon-pies, gooseberry-tarts, 
curds and cream, cool-cup, raspberry 
vinegar, and other beverages, including 
wine. 
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Among the visitors at Grayton 
Abbey, was Miss Olivia Finch, a very 
elegant young lady, first cousin, once 
removed, to the Viscountess Killadoon. 
She had passed the first bloom of 
beauty, being, I should ——— some- 
where about the wrong side of forty, 
but the twilight of her charms was still 
very agreeable. Her figure was un- 
commonly slender, and the extreme 
delicacy of her features, which were 
on a large scale, gave at times some- 
thing of a contracted expression to her 
countenance. At a very little distance 
her beauty was quite striking ; nor did 
a nearer approach destroy the illu- 
sion entirely; for although her com- 
plexion did not bear a critical exami- 
nation, being partly natural, partly 
artificial, yet it was so carefully ad- 
justed, that, on the whole, it was 
exceedingly becoming. Her agreea- 
bility was extreme, her taste in dress 
more inclining to the gorgeous than 
the simple, her voice plaintive, her air 
pensive, and the tout ensemble—a 
fashionable expression for an indefinite 
proportion—superlatively elegant. 

I am more particular in the descrip- 
tion of this excellent lady, because I 
shall soon have to introduce her to 
my readers under a more dignified 
appellation than that of her maiden 
name. In fact, I may as well desig- 
nate her at once by the title of Lady 
Porrage ; for, about two months after 
her first appearance at Grayton Abbey, 
the enamoured baronet led her to the 
hymeneal altar, encompassed by their 
noble relatives on both sides ; and if a 
tender recollection arose in the bosom 
of any of the parties, it was quickly 
banished by the sweet anticipations of 
the future. 

This happy union of two congenial 
spirits was effected by the advice, 
recommendation, and express desire of 
Lord and Lady Killadoon; together 
with the jocular irony and agreeable 
insinuations of the younger branches of 
that illustrious stock. The want of 
fortune, on the lady’s part, they repre- 
sented in the light of an advantage, as 
her requirements would be propor- 
tioned to her previous habits. In a 
certain sense this was the case. Her 
ladyship was aii excellent economist 
ol clever manager, making a very 
showy appearance with the silver 
dishes at inconsiderable expense. The 
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same dinner, with some trifling addi- 
tions, would be served two or three 
times ; and to give one instance of her 
elegant management, I have known a 
boiled leg of mutton so underdone as 
to be sent away from the table, make 
its appearance the next day as a roast 
fillet, and the day after constitute a 
potato-haricot—an article of cookery, 
which, in less refined households, is 
called by the somewhat vulgar name 
of beggar’s dish. 

But there were some expeuses, inci- 
dental to her delicate constitution, 
which might have annoyed a less 
generous spirit than that professed by 
her attentive husband. Shortly after 
their marriage, the happy intelligence 
of the expected appearance of a son 
and heir was trumpeted by the voice 
of fame, and instantaneous preparatioys 
were made for the coming event by 
the careful forethought of Lady Por- 
rage. The south drawingroom was 
turned into a bedchamber, to prevent 
the fatigue and inconvenience of going 
up and down stairs, The bowroom 
was fitted up as nursery, and a prudent 
elderly woman engaged to take charge 
of that department. A new carriage, 
with peculiar springs, was also re- 
quired, and a sofa of a particular con- 
struction, with every other possible 
accommodation for a lady in that 
interesting situation. By the advice 
of the family physician, who was in 
daily attendance, the society of her 
own family was esteemed essential to 
her comfort, as she was inclined to 
nervousness and low spirits. Accord- 
ingly, her sister, Miss Bessy Finch, 
her niece, Miss Alicia Finch, and her 
nephew, Mr. Gustavus Finch, took up 
their abode at Castle Porrage; besides 
occasional visits from a dozen other 
Finches ; for her ladyship had a very 
numerous and attached family, who 
would put themselves to any incon- 
venience for her health and accom- 
modation, 

Unfortunately these preparations and 
precautions were rather premature. A 
year passed over without adding to the 
parental cares of the expectant baronet. 
But his lady still continued all the ap- 
paratus of the nursery, and often, in 
the course of four or five years, re- 
sumed her preparations with renovated 
ardour, till, in the end, repeated disap- 
pointments induced a cessation of her 
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maternal solicitudes, and the excited 
hopes of the numerous friends and re- 
lations subsided into the calm of placid 
resignation. 

The structure of the human mind is 
a most curious specimen of moral me- 
chanism, moved by springs and wheels, 
all operating in beautiful regularity, 
and subject to the same accidents that 
disarrange any other piece of clock- 
work. It will not, therefore, surprise 
those of my readers who, with me, 
have studied natural philosophy, to 
learn, that the nervous temperament of 
Lady Porrage was kept in such con- 
stant agitation, by alternate hopes and 
fears, that a species of irritability per- 
vaded her temper, much to the annoy- 
ance of her affectionate husband and 
the disquiet of the whole household. 
Iam inclined to think that nervousness 
ran in the family ; for Miss Bessy Finch 
was subject to attacks of that kind, so 
that, although the two sisters perfectly 
adored each other, and could not live 
separate, yet they had many little dif- 
ferences of opinion; in-so-much-so, 
that weeks have often elapsed without 
any interchange of colloquial familiarity 
between them. 

Sir Chippin endeavoured to steer 
clearly between, what he often plea- 
santly and classically—for he was per- 
fect master of the classics, owing to 
the instructions of his tutor, and could 
quote them at his fingers’ ends—called 
his Scylla and Charybdis, two fabled 
monsters of antiquity, like the sphinx 
and phoenix, and he succeeded pretty 
well, from the invincible sweetness of 
his disposition. In proof of this, I 
shall mention a remark of his to myself 
one day after dinner, when Lady Por- 
rage and Miss Bessy were suffering 
under a more than usually strong fit 
of nervousness. “ Ulick,” he began, 
“TI think it is out of the frying-pan 
into the fire with me. She,” alluding 
to his first “honourable” lady, “ was 
provoking enough at times; but she 
was only one, and was good-humoured 
when not contradicted. Whereas, she,” 
alluding to the then .Lady Porrage, 
“is, I don’t know how many ; and her 
temper would bother the life out of a 
Turk. However, one must make the 
best of a bad bargain! So, Ulick, fill 
your glass to the glorious memory.” 

In relating such little anecdotes, I 
only follow the example of all modern 
biographers, who take a delight in un- 


veiling the secrets of private life for 
the edification of their readers, as well 
as for the credit of their posthumous 
friends, 

Miss Alicia Finch and Mr. Gustavus 
Finch were uncommonly lively and 
agreeable, with only just so much of 
the family—shall I call it—failing as 
to take away the monotony of con- 
tinual hilarity. The young lady rather 
displeased her aunts by the match she 
made with Dr. Tracy, the dispensary 
physician ; but, Sir Chippin, from the 
purely benevolent wish of making 
others happy, secretly encouraged the 
flirtation; and when Lady Porrage 
and Miss Bessy, at length, were teased 
out of their consent, and that they 
were fairly married, he stood forward 
boldly as their patron, and procured 
for Tracy a better situation in Dublin, 
to which he and his fair bride imme- 
diately removed. 

His conduct towards Mr. Gustavus 
Finch was also truly generous. He 
was a fine young fellow, always getting 
into mischief—a sign, in the opinion of 
many, of a dashing spirit, when it does 
not exceed the bounds of decorum, 
which, in reality, it never did in his 
instance, except breaking the knees of 
every horse he rode, even Sir Chippin’s 
favourite hunter, and sundry other 
most unconscionable youthful frolics. 
For these reasons the baronet was de- 
sirous to give him some employment, 
as he fully agreed with the proverb— 
“idleness is the mother of invention,” 
and intended settling him in Dublin 
with his sister, as clerk in some public 
office. But his aunts, who prided 
themselves upon family, loudly pro- 
tested against the measure, as a degra- 
dation to the name of Finch, and the 
young gentleman himself resented the 
idea with a proud indignation that 
silenced his unwearied benefactor. In 
this dilemma, Sir Chippin, still anxious 
to serve so near a connection and rela- 
tive of his beloved wife, strained every 
nerve to get him a commission—the 
object of Mr. Gustavus Finch’s dearest 
ambition—which was at last procured 
by the interest of Lady Killadoon, 
backed by his own. But before he 
dismissed his youthful protegé, to seek 
“the bubble reputation even in the 
cannon’s mouth,"—a very expressive 
remark of the Swan of Avon—that is, 
Shakespeare, so often before, and so 
deseryedly quoted, the contemporary 
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of Queen Elizabeth, the heroine of the 
Spanish Armada, at whose express 
command he wrote Sir John Falstaff— 
he presented him with ten pounds as 
an outfit—a tangible mark of his 
liberality, which I throw in the face of 
obloquy as an offering to his calum- 
niated memory. For, “credat Judeeus,” 
{I have before translated this Latin 
phrase,) it was commented upon as a 
paltry present to a genteel, poor rela- 
tion ; and, indeed, even Miss Bessy 
Finch so far forgot her usual urbanity, 
as to say, in confidence tu me, that it 
was the act of a pippin-squeezer, and 
that if she had been her nephew, she 
would 

An hiatus is the most delicate mode 
of intimating unseasonable vehemence, 
either of word or action. I therefore 
use it, without farther explanation, in 
this place, and shall merely remark, 
that this in-general-polite-and-reserved 
lady, with whom I had always the 
happiness of being a particular fa- 
vourite, was, at the time, nervous to a 
great degree, which may account for 
her hyperbole of phraseology, and ani- 
mation of physical demonstration. 

I never saw Sir Chippin so much 
himself, as when his benevolent plans 
for both brother and sister had suc- 
ceeded so entirely to his satisfaction. 
He was naturally fond of a small part 
in his own house, and enjoyed wit 
great gout—pronounced goo—the quiet 
of his diminished family, after the de- 
parture of her ladyship’s relatives ; but 
they had scarcely been gone a week, 
when three other young Finches—viz. 
Miss Anne Finch, Miss Grace Finch, 
and Mr. William Finch—came down 
by the mail to occupy the deserted 
places of Mrs, Tracy and Mr., now 
Ensign Gustavus Finch. Sir Chippin 
was annoyed—nay, I will say angry— 
even in the face of the Latin author, 
who declares that “ira furor brevis 
est”—that is, anger is short madness.— 
A very unjustifiable attack, as it appears 
to me, upon the sudden’propensities of 
the noblest minds. But, I can assure 
my readers, from an intimate knowledge 
of ‘ancient and modern works, that 
Jatinity is no more infallible than the 
simple idioms of European languages. 
He spoke delicately, at first, to Miss 
Bessy, who, being rather matter-of-fact, 
did not understand him ; and then, to 
Lady Porrage, whose state of nervous- 
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ness prevented her ever understand- 
ing anything but her own wants and 
wishes ; till, at length, he spoke out at 
once, and, with the dignity that so well 
became him, advocated his right to be 
master of his own house. “ I never 
intended,” he said, “ to marry a family 
like king Priam’s of Troy—and they 
shant live upon me. I had torment 
enough with the pair that is gone.— 
These three may stay the month out, 
since they are here; but, then, they 
shall pack off, bag and baggage.” 

He was so unusually peremptory on 
this point, that he withstood the argu- 
ments of Lady Porrage and Miss Bessy, 
with a determination that amazed them, 
and even surprised a nameless indivi- 
dual, whose knowledge of character 
was not easily bafiled. For upwards 
of a fortnight, matters remained in this 
unsettled state, when, one morning, as 
the humble memorialist of these pages 
was sitting, reading in his study, his 
servant handed him the following, af- 
fecting little billetdoux—a French name 
for ashort letter—headed, “private and 
confidential.” 


“ Dear Str—Knowing your influ- 
ence with Sir Chippin, I request you 
to exert it, if not on account of my 
comfort and happiness, at least, for the 
sake of his character. As his confiden- 
tial friend and adviser, you must be ac- 
quainted with the circumstance to which 
l refer. It is very painful to me to be 
obliged to express my feelings on this 
subject to a gentleman unconnected 
with my family ; but your strict inti- 
macy with Sir C. and your habits of 
mutual confidence permit a departure, 
in the present instance, from the severe 
tule of domestic delicacy. You will have 
the goodness to explain to Sir C. that 
if, in the exercise of his authority, as 
master of Castle Porrage, my relations 
are to be excluded, J am aware of, and 
prepared to assert, my right as the mis- 
tress, to decline to receive his friends, 
with the courtesy hitherto shown them. 
Relying much upon your friendly feel- 
ings towards myself, and your unbounded 
influence with Sir C. 

“ T remain, dear Sir, your’s truly, 

“ Oxivia Porrace.” 
“To Ulysses O’Gommilah, Esq. 
Gomville.” 

The confiding lady did not plead in 

vain: for that exquisite sentiment of 
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the poet, “ Hope told a flattering tale,” 
was so deeply riveted in my bosom, that 
I never could reject the solicitations of 
pleading friendship, or, throw cold wa- 
ter upon hope by a stern refusal of soft 
deprecation. Accordingly, without be- 
traying the confidence so generously 
placed to my account, I stated her la- 
dyship’s feelings, wishes, infirmities, and 
capabilities, with a force that shook his 
—— to the foundation. And as her 

ealth was suffering so much from pro- 
tracted agitation, that the physician 
could scarcely leave the house,and she 
was ordered to live upon sweetbreads 
and champagne, his benevolent nature 
could no longer resist her family predi- 
lections ; and he gracefully assented to 
the society of as many Finches, as were 
necessary to the reestablishment of her 
health and serenity. 


The most perfect happiness imme- 
ey succeeded. Lady Porrage 
quickly recovered her primeval salu- 
brity. Miss Bessy Finch rode out 
every day with her nieces and nephew. 
Miss Anne Finch, Miss Grace Finch, 
and Mr. William Finch. Sir Chippin 
pursued his usual avocations; and the 
nameless umpire in this delicate affair, 
enjoyed the increased esteem and con- 
fidence of all the amiable parties con- 
cerned. 

‘This memorable epoch in the event- 
ful life of our hero, shall conclude the 
third part of my moral prelections,— 
and I will recruit my exhausted powers 
with a little needful repose, before I 
enter upon the busy and important 
events, which will occupy the fourth 
section. 


Pant [V. 


Episopes are a species of adjuncts to 
literary composition of every kind, that 


no author, ancient or modern, with 
whom I am acquainted, has disdained 
to use, on a fitting emergency, and as I 
am not ambitious of being more original 
than my predecessors, except so far as 
the peculiar construction of a not-com- 
monly-thinking mind must insensibly 
produce originality, both in style and 
diction, without aiming in the slightest 
degree at it, I shall in this place appa- 
rently wander from my legitimate sub- 
ject, though, it will be found in the 
end, that it is the direct roadtoit. In 
accordance with the homely though 
judicious proverb, “the longest way 
round is the shortest way home.” Nor, 
shall my episode be unworthy of the 
important matter which has hitherto 
employed my pen, as it relates to the 
illustrious house of Killadoon, which, 
independently of their own intrinsic 
interest, involved consequences con- 
nected with the welfare of Ireland ut 
large. 

The Grayton family had represented 
the county from time immemorial—that 
is, for three generations: viz., the first 
viscount, the second viscount, and the 
honourable Dawkins Grayton—when 
the family succession was interrupted 


by‘the marriage of the latter gentleman 
with the accomplished and graceful 





Miss Horseleap, of the theatre-royal, 
Covent-garden. 

The intermarrying with actresses 
has been disapproved of by some aus- 
tere moralists, while it has been adyo- 
cated by others. Nor should discre- 
pancy of opinion on such points surprise 
us, as a Latin author expressly lays it 
down for a fact, that “ de gustibus non 
est disputandum.” That is—of tastes 
it is not to be disputed. Without 
committing myself on so delicate a 
point, I will shortly state my own un- 
prejudiced view of the case, which is 


,this—that much may be said on both 


sides of the question. The heads of a 
family have assuredly a right to express 
their pleasure as to the settlement of 
their children, while, at the same time, 
the heir apparent, in particular, may 
eonceive that he has a right to please 
himself. in the ehoice of a partner for 
life: and if a lady, whose profession it 
is to please the whole world, contrives 
to make herself agreeable to him, the 
probability is that he will marry her, 
if his taste lies that way; and when 
once they are fairly married, the most 
prudent course is to hope the best. 
May | be permitted to add, that, as 
use is second nature, actresses ought 
to make good wives, from the habit of 
acting the part so often ; and if they 
do not make their husbands happy, it 


he 
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must be very much their own fault, as 
they have not only smiles at command, 
but also, a fund of ready-made speeches 
for every emergency, which being ap- 
propriately introduced, must produce a 
great effect in any little matrimonial 
difficulty. 

I state my opinion with diffidence, 
as however conclusive it appears to 
me, the noble possessors of Grayton 
Abbey could not see it in that light, 
and expressed such disapprobation at 
the match, that the young gentleman, 
displeased in his turn, accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds, without communi- 
cating with his father, and immediately 
set off to the continent with his fasci- 
nating bride. The dismay of the no- 
ble viscount, and all the branches of 
the family,can be more easily conceived 
than described. The honourable Mau- 
rice Grayton, his lordship’s second son, 
was in holy orders, therefore ineligible. 
The honourable Andrew Grayton, his 
lordship’s third son, was but sixteen, 
therefore, also disqualified ; and if the 
M‘Curbs should once get in, the county 
was lost to the Graytons for ever. 


In this most unforeseen juncture, the 


eyes of all the noble and annoyed fa- 


mily were turned to their long-tried 
friend and kinsman at Castle Porrage, 
as the fittest champion to head the for- 
lorn hope, and to save the county from 


an inundation of M‘Curbs, already 
showing symptoms of “young ambi- 
tion’s ladder”—a very remarkable pas- 
sage in one of Shakespeare’s historical 
plays.— Ambition, however, found no 
place in the contemplative breast of 
my ever-to-be-lamented friend—the 
friend of virtue, and of ‘every other 


transcendent excellence! He was averse 
to enter again on the path of dangerous 
celebrity. He had lent his talents to 
his country, at a time when, according 
to Lord Nelson’s celebrated observa- 
tion, “ England expected every man 
to do his duty.” But now, that no 
duty was to be done—that he had 
gained all the honours likely to come 
in his way—and that he had reached a 
tolerably good old age, he wished to 
pass the remainder of his days in the 
calm of domestic peace and_philo- 
sophic enjoyment. Neither did his 
amiable lady permit ambition to sway 
her judgment. She very decidedly 
objected to the plan altogether, and 
prudently reminded Sir Chippin of the 
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heavy expenses incidental to an elec- 
tion, which his fortune was inadequate 
to bear. Lord Killadoon combated 
every objection. He offered to return 
him free of expense—to accommodate 
him with apartments in his house 
in London, and to suit his convenience 
in every possible way. Sir Chippin, 
who was complacency itself, was moved 
by these tokens of brotherly regard ; 
but Lady Porrage’s nervousness in- 
creased to such a pitch at the idea of 
being separated, for even so short a 
time, from her beloved husband, that 
he was harassed between the conflict- 
ing claims of fraternal friendship and 
conjugal affection. Miss Bessy Finch 
had been, at first, strongly inclined to 
adopt her sister’s opinion, but after a 
private conference with Lady Killadoon, 
she was induced to change her senti- 
ments. Her ladyship proved to her 
that the family interest would suffer 
irreparably if the county was lost—that 
it would be utterly impossible for Lord 
Killadoon to provide for his, or her re- 
lations, without votes in both houses ; 
but that with the powerful aid of Sir 
Chippin, much would and should be 


done. Miss Anne Finch, Miss Grace 


Finch, and Mr. William Finch, though 
not absolutely consulted, were yet ad- 
mitted into the confidence of their no- 
ble second cousin, who had not hereto- 


fore been introduced to them; and 
they were so captivated by her conde- 
scending manners and persuasive ad- 
dress, together with her obliging in- 
quiry, whether they would not like to 
spend some time in London, that they 
sided warmly with their aunt, Miss 
Bessy, when she represented the matter 
in its new and proper light to Lady 
Porrage. The two attached sisters 
had a long and nervous conference in 
private, Sir Chippin awaiting the con- 
clusion with a good deal of anxiety. 
It ended most favourably for Lord Kil- 
ladoon, as Lady Porrage added the 
weight of her approbation to his wishes, 
merely stipulating that in case of a 
contest, Sir Chippin was to have no 
trouble, and she most conscientiously 
rotested against one farthing being 
aid out in bribery or corruption. There 
was no contest, although Mr. M‘Curb 
addressed the county in the newspa- 
pers. But Sir —— had the start, 
which, together with his well-deserved 


popularity, and the excellent state of 
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the registry on the two properties, pre- 
clude ad the possibility of his being 
thrown out. 

The baronet made a short speech at 
the hustings, remarkable for its sim- 
plicity, brevity, terseness, and applica- 
bility. It was a happy exemplification 
of the Latiu aphorism, “ multum in 
parve”—that is, much in little ; and 
was received with acclamations thun- 
der-voiced and reverberating, by a nu- 
merous and respectable body of forty- 
shilling freeholders. The chairing was 
on a grand scale. Lady Killadoon, 
Lady Porrage, and all the other female 
members of the two noble families, 
honoured it with their presence, at the 
windows of the head inn. Bread and 
beer flowed in copious streams ; and 
for the last week, a silver six-pence 
was not to be had in the town or its 
environs, being all bought up by his 
numerous agents, 
throwing them among the crowd, as is 
usual on similar occasions. And here, 
I take the opportunity of publicly stat- 
ing, that this disbursement was entirely 
at Sir Chippin’s own expense. Lord 
Killadoon’s meaning had been a little 
misunderstood ; for, it seems, he had 
merely engaged to support a contest ; 
and none such having occurred, all the 
bills were sent to Sir Chippin, who 
having subinitted them to Lady Porrage 
—a most excellent accountant, and 
judge of all money-transactions—they 
were paid in the course of time, after 
- deductions made by her ladyship. 

I shall not relate the ungrate ful con- 
duct of the innkeeper, who took law 
proceedings against the buronet for re- 
fusing to pay his enormous charges 
neither the unhandsome speech of the 
counsellor on the other side, when com- 
menting on the alleged breach of con- 
tract, and entering into all the petty 
details of beer-barrels and beefsteaks. 
Such disclosures are beneath the dig- 
nity of my muse, All I shall say is this : 
that the jury, which awarded the full 
amount of the demand, with costs, 
should ever hereafter take for their 
motto this startling declaration of the 
heir presumptive to a northern throne— 
«“ Conscience makes cowards of us all!” 

Lord Killadoon was, like his father, 
a church-and-state man ; and Sir Chip- 
pin, who had been reared in that emi- 
nent school, imbibed, under the instruc- 
tion of so great a master, all the 
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highsouled sentiments belonging to it. 
Indeed, I may say they were born with 
him—the genuine aspirations of his 
own capacious understanding. He 
hated the Papists in his heart, though 
he preferred them for tenants, as they 
would pay a proper rent for ground, 
and be quite content if they had po- 
tatoes enough for their families, which 
he considered to be a very estimable 
trait in their character, and one well 
worth the imitation of their Protestant 
neighbours, who, I am sorry to say, 
require much more than nature de- 
mands, and are not satisfied unless they 
have something to lay out in unbe- 
coming luxuries. I throw it out as a 
hint to clergymen, that it might be very 
beneficial to their flocks if they would 
teach the poor children, when cate- 
chising them, that plain uncompro- 
mising attestation of the poet—* Man 
wants but little here below, nor wants 
that little long.” I may be accused of 
presumption in thus dictating to gen- 
tlemen of a learned profession ; but a 
Roman author most opportunely comes 
to my assistance, and, with becoming 
modesty, 1 venture to reply, “ Nemo 
mortalium omnibus horis sapit :” that 
is—nobody of mortals in all hours is 
wise. 

I say he hated the Papists; and, with 
the magnanimity becoming minds of a 
lofty texture, he took no pains to con- 
ceal his sentiments, both publicly and 
privately expressing his conviction that 
the most shocking consequences would 
ensue if they were permitted to sit in 
parliament and overturn the constitu- 
tion. Lord Killadoon’s sentiments ex- 
actly coincided with his. To express 
myself somewhat illustratively, they 
were the Orestes and Pylades of poli- 
tical confraternity. What one said the 
other suid : what one thought the other 
thought ; and their congeniality of 
mind was such, that I must borrow the 
words of the Prince of Denmark before 
quoted, to express it; viz. “ Look here 
on this picture and on this, the counter- 
feit presentment of two brothers.” The 
Protestants rejoiced in two such cham- 
pions ; the one advocating their cause 
amoug the coroneted heads of our high- 
born aristocracy ; the other watching 
over their interests in the more hetero- 
geneous assembly of democratic talent. 
I say “ watching over ;” for, as on his 
first entrance into parliamentary life, he 
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restrained his eloquence under the strict 
guard of silence; so, on his second 
emerging into the same vortex, he, for 
a while, encased himself in the panoply 
of unmitigated taciturnity. A nameless 
individual, instigated by friendship and 
other not-unamiable feelings, once or 
twice expostulated with him, on what I 
ventured metaphorically to call the 
moral suicide of his noblest qualities : 
but the answer invariably returned was 
his own peculiar laugh, that spoke more 
than fifty words from a more common 
character ; and sometimes he would 
add jocosely, “ Two-pence a dozen, 
which would be a dear bargain for all 
the speeches that you or I could make 
from Midsummer to Candlemas.” 

I do not mean to follow him in his 
parliamentary career with minute deli- 
neation. It will be sufficient to say, 
that while, session after session, the 
Protestant cause lost some of their 
loudest and longest speechitiers, by de- 
sertion to the enemy, Sir Chippin Por- 
rage retained his integrity unstained, 
resisted the blandishments of flattery 
and the frowns of hostility, and returned 
with fresh laurels from every campaign, 
to enjoy the endearments of the family 
circle and the well-earned applause of 
his grateful constituents. 

On one of these happy occasions he 
was accompanied, most unexpectedly, 
by Mr. Frederick Morgan, son to Mrs. 
Morgan, the only one of his sisters who 
had a family. He became acquainted 
with this young gentleman in London, 
where he was studying for the bar, by 
dining a certain number of days at an 
ordinary, kept purposely for incipient 
barristers, and asked him to spend the 
summer at Castle Porrage. He soon 
became a very great favourite with his 
uncle ; so much so, that busy rumour 
quickly constituted him heir to the 
united estates of Coolkifney and Castle 
Porrage. 

It requires great delicacy of feeling, 
much insight into character, no incon- 
siderable degree of judgment, together 
with a large share of discretion, can- 
dour, and apologetic fidelity, to enable 
a biographer to throw the precise 
quantity of light upon certain family 
concerns, vulgarly called quarrels, 
which will exonerate all parties from 
blame, taking it for granted, as it 
always ought on such occurrences, 
that human nature is to blame, and 
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not the individual. With this convic- 
tion fully before my eyes, I proceed to 
state, that the visit of Mr. Frederick 
Morgan was not altogether acceptable 
to Lady Porrage. She might be 
slightly in error. Ladies are prone to 
that foible. A Latin writer, under 
whose authority I shield myself, ex- 
pressly says, “varium et mutabile, 
semper femina:” that is, various and 
mutable always a woman. With this 
impression on my mind, I proceed to 
state, that she conceived he should 
have waited till she joined in the in- 
vitation ; and that, at all events, his 
stay, without it, should not have ex- 
ceeded one week. Her manner to 
him was, in consequence, dignified in 
the extreme. Miss Bessy Finch was 
also dignified; and Miss Anne Finch, 
Miss Grace Finch, and Mr. William 
Finch, as was very natural, and, in- 
deed, I would also say, in their cases, 
dutiful, imitated their aunts in their 
stately carriage and courteous inatten- 
tion. Sir Chippin said nothing; but 
he was doubly attentive to his nephew 
when they were alone, and gave pri- 
vate directions to his own groom to 
attend him, as the other servants were 
so much afraid of disobliging the 
ladies, that they would not venture to 
brush his coat. Mr. Morgan said as 
little. He, however, kept his ground, 
and persisted in asking Lady Porrage 
to drink wine every day, though he 
had sometimes to request the honour, 
or favour, three times before she heard 
him. In like manner he endeavoured 
to conciliate Miss Bessy Finch, Miss 
Anne Finch, and Miss Grace Finch, 
increasing his civilities in exact pro- 
portion to their graceful and haughty 
rejection of them. But his politeness 
unfortunately gave way before Mr. 
William Finch’s austerity of deport- 
ment. The young gentleman, who 
always sat at the head of the table, in 
a fit of abstractedness helped him one 
day to a most enormous plateful of 
the outside bits of boiled beef, with a 
superabundance of cabbage, which so 
disconcerted Mr. Morgan, that he 
asked him if be had learned to carve 
in a dog-kennel ; and then hinted 
something about teaching young pup- 
pies manners with a horsewhip. Mr. 
William, who was of a very gentle 
disposition, turned pale, and looked a 
little alarmed at so abrupt and unex- 
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pected a speech. Sir Chippin tried 
to pass it off as a joke; but Lady 
Porrage immediately rose from the 
table, and taking her nephew by the 
arm, left the room, expressing in very 
proper terms her determination never 
again to sit in company with a person 
who should dare to insult one of her 
family. Miss Bessy Finch also got up 
with her usual animation of gesticula- 
tion, repeated the precise words of her 
titled sister, adding a short postscript 
of her own, explanatory of her notion 
of the puppy that deserved a horse- 
whipping ; then with a wave of her 
arm to the young ladies, she motioned 
them out of the room, and clapped the 
door with such violence, that the lurge 
salver fell from the sideboard, breaking 
at least a dozen glasses in its fall. 

Early the next morning Mr. Morgan 
was closeted for an hour or two with 
his sympathizing uncle, and then took 
leave of Castle Porrage, without the 
slightest feeling of resentment against 
one of its inmates ; for he left a very 
polite message with the footman, to be 
delivered to Lady Porrage, thanking 
her for her hospitality, besides compli- 
ments in abundance for the other 
ladies ; thus exemplifying the power 
of philosophy over the sway of uncon- 
trolled passions ; or, as the poet more 
figuratively expresses it, “to err is 
human ; to forgive divine.” 

This event, insignificant as it may 
appear among the momentous transac- 
tions already and hereafter to be re- 
corded by my feeble pen, had, never- 
theless, most important consequences 
deeply affecting the hereditary antici- 
pations of two individuals equally emi- 
nent for many exalted virtues, though 
not possessing them exactly in the same 
ratio—I mean Lady Porrage and Mr. 
Frederick Morgan. Her ladyship had 
heard the whispered rumour of Sir 
Chippin’s probable testamentary inten- 
tions in favour of his nephew, and her 
feelings were wounded at the idea that 
a third person should step between her 
and the object of her intense affection. 
She therefore explained herself on this 
point, with much strength of argument, 
to her beloved husband, and briefly 
sketched out the disposition of his pro- 
perty, which she conceived most con- 
sonant to strict justice and. conjugal 
affection. Sir Chippin’s sentiments 
did not quite cdnide with her's, nei- 
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ther with those of Miss Bessy Finch, 
who was always called in to add to the 
weight of her animated fluency to the 
more plaintive expostulation of her 
august sister. His poetical imagination 
furnished him with allusions, similes, 
and metaphors very striking and ap- 
propriate, when repeating the substance 
of these family consultations to the 
nameless individual to whom he was 
in the habit of unbosoming himself. 
Some of these, I think it creditable to 
his memory to rescue from oblivion ; 
and, indeed, I should consider it an act 
of injustice to my readers were I to 
deprive them of some of the best spe- 
cimens of playfulness, originality of 
conception, aptitude of illustration, 
and felicity of combination, that my 
experience has been able to discover, 
either in the pages of antiquity or the 
fleeting breath of oral communication. 
Thus, he always designated Lady 
Porrage as Goldfinch—a title most ap- 
propriate, considering her station and 
dignity ; Miss Bessy he called Bulfinch 
—alluding to the shortness and thick- 
ness of her neck—generally, I believe, 
esteemed a beauty—as well as a slight 
hoarseness of voice, which, in some 
persons, is not considered a defect ; 
and the three juvenile young persons 
he denominated Chaffinches. 

“They just do to swell the family 
concert, Ulick,” he would pleasantly 
remark ; “and a Dutch concert they 
make between them. I wish some- 
body else had got my pretty aviary. 
Any bird-fancier who would take them 
off my hands, should have a bargain of 
them all. What a pity their name is 
not Leech / that would suit them toa 
fraction ; for such a set of blood- 
suckers no poor man was ever before 
tormented with.” 

This, and much more of similar 
lively import, was breathed in confi- 
dence to me, and me only. To his 
venerated partner he was uniformly 
tender and uncontradictory ; seldom 
advancing any opposition to her de- 
mands, further than by requiring time 
for consideration, which, it must be 
confessed, she was seldom competent 
to grant, as a state of indecision made 
terrible havoc upon her nervous sys- 
tem. To this cause I am indebted for 
the following communication, handed 
to me by my servant one morning 
before I had completed my toilet. 
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“Sir—Nothing but the most severe 
necessity could induce me to address 
a gentleman unconnected by blood 
with my family ; and I must beg you 
to be persuaded, that, though my hand 
guides the pen, yet that the sentiments 
expressed are those of my sister, Lady 
Porrage, who is, from extreme ner- 
vousness, unable to write, and therefore 
employs me as her amanuensis. She 
requests the favour of an interview 
tomorrow, at twelve o’clock, in her 
dressingroom, to consult with you, in 
my presence, upon some meditated ar- 
rangements, solely relating to the in- 
terests of my brother-in-law, Sir Chip- 
pin Porrage, to whom you may, by 
judicious advice, render much service. 

“Again begging you to bear in 
mind that I merely write after the 
dictation of my sister, Lady Porrage, 
and also requiring that you burn this 
immediately after reading it, I can have 
no hesitation in concluding, as the 
common usage of civilized life allows, 
by subscribing myself, Sir, 

“ Yours truly, 
“ Eviz. Fincu.” 

“P.S.—A short verbal message, by 
the bearer to Lady Porrage, is all that 
is necessary in reply.” 

“U. O’Gommilah, Esq., 

Gomville.” 

In accordance with the wishes of 
this truly respectable lady, 1 committed 
her letter to the flames, having first 
taken a copy of it, a never-failing 
practice of mine, even when I pre- 
served the originals. For, intending 
at some future period—perhaps not 
very far distant—to publish a short 
epitome of my own life, with anec- 
dotes of the most celebrated of my 
cotemporaries, interspersed with the 
letters of those literary characters who 
have from time to time honoured me 
with their correspondence, I was care- 
ful to provide myself with accurate 
copies of such communications, lest, 
in the multiplicity of accidents, to 
which manuscripts are liable, a loss 
might be sustained by posterity, for 
which I felt conscious that negligence, 
on my part, would be no excuse. I 
also delivered a verbal message to the 
footman in writing, couched in such 
terms as I have reason to believe were 
satisfactory to the lady in question. 
It was simply this, viz: That the com- 
mands of her ladysbip, conyeyed 
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through the medium of Miss Elizabeth 
Finch, should be punctually obeyed. 

I had reason to be flattered and 
gratified by the manner in which I 
was received by Lady Porrage, as she 
sat, or rather reclined upon a sofa, 
with a smelling bottle in one hand, 
and her pocket-handkerchief in the 
other: while Miss Bessy Finch, more 
negligently and picturesquely occupied 
an easy chair, with her head thrown 
back, her legs carelessly crossed, and 
her hands extended so as to come in 
contact with the heat of a bright turf 
fire. 

I can with truth aver, that Lady 
Porrage was one of the most fascinat- 
ing women in existence, when she 
chose to exert her talents, which she 
did on this occasion, expressing herself 
in the most obliging terms, and assuring 
me that to no other human being in 
the world but myself would she open 
her mind on the very delicate subject 
upon which she wished to consult me. 
I do not consider myself at liberty to 
reveal the precise nature of this highly 
interesting interview. It will be suf- 
ficient to say that it was satisfactory to 
all parties. She protested to me, that 
if she had a fortune to bequeath, she 
would will every shilling of it to Sir 
Chippin, unshackled by stipulations, and 
unincumbered by the ungracious safe- 
guard of a mere life-interest ; and that 
she expected to be treated with the 
same generous confidence in the dis- 
posal of his property. 

“ Nobody,” she very properly said, 
“could be so well acquainted with his 
wishes as herself, and that it was due 
to her to believe that she would strictly 
fulfil them in the event of her surviving 
him; but that her feelings would re- 
ceive a cruel and unmerited wound, if 
her long-tried affection—her devotion 
to his slightest wish—should be repaid 
by a paltry jointure or an annuity of 
any kind. Besides,” she added, with a 
pathos, irresistible to a man of feeling, 
“it would be the greatest consolation 
I could have in my widowhood— 
should such a misfortune await me— 
to possess the means of benefiting 
those of my beloved husband's friends 
who may survive him. For, I assure 


you, my dear Sir, that selfishness forms 
no part of my character, except, so far 
as it may be called selfish, that I would 
wish to appear his first object, as he 
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eertainly was always mine, and to be 
the almoner of his bounty.” 

Miss Bessy Finch’s remarks were 
also very satisfactory, though charae- 
terized by somewhat more decision and 
less tenderness of phraseology than 
that employed by Lady Porrage ; and 
both ladies expressed such a reliance 
upon my friendship, and such an opi- 
nion of my judgment, and such a 
dependence on my influence, and such 
a conviction of the justice of their re- 
quirements, that I, at once, agreed to 
open the matter to him, and to explain 
the feelings and anxicties that preyed 
upon the spirits of his excellent lady. 

My embassy was successful beyond 
expectation. I had scarcely com- 
menced a little prefatory preordium 
when he stopped me short by saying: 
“I know very well what you are 
beating about the bush for, Ulick. 
Them women want you to pump me. 
Plague on them, for they bother the 
life out of me. I have not a minute’s 
peace or quietness with their eternal 
clack. So, let them do as they like. 


Let them make ducks and drakes of 


my property after I am dead; but— 
one word for all, Ulick—not a penny 
will they squeeze out of me while I 
live. After all, what matter to me 
who is my heir, so I enjoy my own 
while I can? That young chap, 
Morgan, might give me as little thanks 
as any of the cormorants that are 
plaguing me, morning, noon, and 
night. Anything for a quiet life, 
Ulick. So send for attorney Whipple, 
and let my Lady Goldfinch feather 
her nest as she likes.” 

The will was signed, sealed, and de- 
livered in less than a week after this 
conversation. It was not drawn pre- 
isely as Lady Porrage wished ; but 
she was obliged to be satisfied, as the 
baronet showed symptoms of a very 
determined and high-souled nature 
when pressed upon one or two points; 
and Miss Bessy Finch was so struck 
by his lofty demeanour, as he dictated 
one clause, which she had objected 
to, in her usual energetic language, that 
she acknowledged, by after silence, her 
conviction of his justice, generosity, 
and stern unshakeableness of resolution. 

A short abstract of this important 
document, which was afterwards rather 
suddenly made public, will, no doubt, 
gratify my readers. It commenced 
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with the usual form peuliarly appli- 
cable, in this instance, to the exem- 


plary, moral, and religious character of 


the individual supposed to speak. The 
smaller legacies were then enumerated, 
viz: Five thousand pounds to his 
sister-in-law, Elizabeth Finch, as a very 
inadequate token of the esteem and 
regard which he entertained for her 
sisterly kindness, during the many 
years that her society added to the 
comfort and happiness of his domestic 
eircle. Three thousand pounds to 
Miss Anne Finch ; do. to Miss Grace 
Finch ; do. to Mr. William Finch. 
No reason being assigned for these 
bequests, except what might be col- 
lected from the terms in which the 
legatees were mentioned, viz. as the 
nieces and nephew of his beloved wife, 
Dame Olivia Porrage. The next— 
“hei mihi!” (before translated—vide 2d 
part)—* Sic transit gloria mundi,” that 
is, so passes the glory of the world— 
a quotation suitable to almost every cir- 
cumstance, approximating to melan- 
choly reminiscences, and therefore 
most fitly introduced here. The next 
bequeathed five hundred pounds to the 
nameless compiler of this affecting and 
instructive narrative, mentioned simply 
as his friend—a title dearer to me 
than that of king, conqueror, hero, or 
autocrat—for, as the poet writes, 
“friendship, like love, is but a name, 
unless to one you stint the flame.” 
Then came the sweeping clause which 
constituted his aforesaid beloved wife, 
Dame Olivia Porrage, the heir, or 
rather heiress, of all his landed and 
personal property, with full power to 
will and bequeath it to whomsoever she 
chose, save and excepting the Cool- 
kifney estate, which, after her death, 
was to revert to Frederick Morgan, 
Esquire, son to his beloved sister, 
Anne, widow of the late Loftus 
Morgan of Ballyrush, Esquire. 

The money thus left at the disposal 
of his amiable lady, amounted, in 
landed property, to eight thousand, 
three hundred, and seventy-six pounds, 
odd shillings and pence per annum, 
free of all encumbrances, and various 
sums, in funds, and otherwise em- 
ployed, to the tune of one hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds. The re- 
versionary expectations of Mr. Morgan 
were also. not inconsiderable. The 
Coolgitney estate produced a clear 
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revenue of three thousand, six hundred 
and thirty pounds per annum ; and it 
might be pretty confidently augured, 
and indeed, was so, by one, whose 
prognostications were not often disap- 
pointed, that the conscientious widow 
of his affectionate uncle would, accord- 
ing to the many intimations, vouch- 
safed somewhat mysteriously by her at 
different times, leave to him the whole 
of the landed property possessed by 
his maternal progenitors. 

Justice calls upon me imperatively 
in this place to break the thread of 
continued narrative, and to insert some 
reflections and explanations, which 
might more properly belong to an 
after period; but that my surface- 
skimming readers—if I have such— 
and I mean no offensive inuendo to 
any living character by the suppo- 
sition—might receive a false impres- 
sion from my silence; and so, preju- 
dice having time to grow up into 
sturdy manhood, might not feel in- 
clined to change its opinion, though 
proof positive stared it in the face. 
I say, justice calls upon me to stand 
forth as the champion of injured in- 
nocence ; for when this delicate trans- 
action was first published to the 
world’s animadversion on the melan- 
choly and ever-to-be-deplored event, 
to which my unwilling pen is rapidly 
hastening, a general outery was raised, 
not only against the memory of a man 
who, as filial piety once expressed it, 
“take him for all in all, I ne’er shall 
look upon his like again,” but also 
against his bereaved partner—the living 
epitome of various excellencies—as if 
his conduct towards his own relations 
was the effect of undue influence upon 
a weak and selfish disposition, which 
cared for nothing but its own present 
ease and animal enjoyment ; and that 
her’s was marked by injustice, avarice, 
and every other heterogeneous quality. 

The preceding parts of these memoirs 
sufficiently refute the aspersions of ca- 
lumny, that ghastly green-eyed mon- 
ster, whe would Py out spots in the 
sun, and, as one of the Northumberland 
family a complains, “pluck 
bright honour from the pale-faced 
moon ;” so that I shall leave hts memory 
untarnished: by my praise. I shall leave 
it wreathed with the laurels of unfading 
bloom, which the breath of defamation 
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cannot wither, nor the incense of false- 
hood blast in the bud. 

I might also suffer the idle shafts of 
paltry slander to play harmless about 
the embossed shield of the dignified and 
titled object of such wanton attacks, but 
that silence might be construed into as- 
sent, and contempt magnitied into cow- 
ardice. That Lady Porrage did desire to 
succeed to her husband’s possessions, is 
true. That she wished to be left un- 
controlled mistress of them is also true. 
But is it not equally true, on her own 
solemn assurance, that her intentions 
were upright, her feelings generous, and 
her motives benevolent? I maintain 
that her eagerness to acquire wealth 
was not that vulgar love of money which 
delights in it for its own sake ; it was 
what the Roman author, Virgil, eulo- 
gises as the “ auri sacra fames,” that is, 
the sacred hunger of gold—a very beau- 
tiful manner of expressing the desire of 
doing good, which, everybody knows, 
cannot be done without liberal means, 

With this vindication of injured worth 
I shall conclude the fourth part of my 
Augean labours. My classical readers 
can alone understand the full beauty of 
that last allusion, marked by italics. It 
must not, however, be supposed that I 
— to compare myself to the great 

ero of heathen mythology—I mean 
Hercules—who died by the most ex- 
traordinary poison that ever was heard 
of. Though, if my theme permitted of a 
discursive flight, I could run a parallel, 
not uningeniously, between my literary 
exploits and his physical operations. If 
he strangled serpents in the cradle, have 
not I dealt as hardly with the reptiles 
crossing my path? If he... But “non 
semper arcum tendit Apollo :” that is— 
Apollo not always stretches the bow. 
Neither shall I. Relaxation is the soul 
of vigour. The mind requires repose 
as well as the body ; and, did I always 
pitch my style to the high tone, to which 
my imagination delights to soar, I am 
conscious that the continued effort 
would produce at last an imperceptible 
languor, and that at a time when my 
task requires gigantic powers to do it 
justice. 

The fifth part of this momentous 
history remains yet to be written. The 
closing scene awaits my reluctant pen! 
—the winding up of the tragic drama!... 
I shall not-weakem the moral that such 
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a consideration must have upon the 
minds of my readers by amplification, 
and therefore conclude, with an abrupt- 


ness not unfrequently practised by 
authors, both ancient and modern, who 
wish to produce a striking effect. 


Part V. 


BioGRapuy is a most instructive study ; 
particularly when, as in the present in- 
stance, the individual handed down to 
posterity possesses that rare perfection 
of character, so sweetly described by 
the poet as suited “to point a moral or 
adorn a tale.” But it has a higher claim 
to our respect, when we consider how 
nearly it is allied to history, that de- 
partment of polite literature which all 
authors, both ancient and modern, deem 
the most worthy of universal perusal : 
indeed, so nearly allied, that the author 
of the history of Greece, the country of 
Alexander the Great, has not disdained 
—as I can prove byavolume at this mo- 
ment in my library—to quote a book, 
called Plutarch’s Liyes, which, by the 
unanimous consent of all the well-in- 
formed persons with whom I have had 
the honour of conversing or correspond- 
ing, isallowed to benothing more or less 
than simple memoirs of the celebrated 
characters of his own acquaintance ; pre- 
cisely like those which at present em- 
ploy my unpretending pen. And, 
viewing it in this light, I am not 
ashamed toacknowledge the indulgence 
of a little melancholy complacency in 
the consideration that I am adding to 
that prolific storehouse, from which the 
future historian of European vicissitudes 
may draw ample materials for embel- 
lishing his pages with authentic facts 
and interesting anecdotes—that the 
misanthropical effusion of a moral 
writer—* the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot”—shall not be inscribed 
upon my tombstone; but that my 
initials, or the title of my humble lucu- 
brations, shall frequently meet the 
reader’s eye, either in the margin or the 
bottom of the page of many a standard 
work : that I shall instruct a generation 
yet unborn, and live in the memories of 
those who have never heard my name. 

My readers, who have, ere this, be- 
come acquainted with the peculiarities 
of my style, which delights to steal 
upon them in an unguarded moment, 
and bring new and unusual subjects 


before them, will, no doubt, be prepared 
to expect some historical allusion to 
follow this mysterious preface: and I 
candidly contess that such is my inten- 
tion, for the reasons following, viz.— 
First, because the graver portion of the 
reading world might naturally feel dis- 
appointed if its morbid taste was not 
considered ; and secondly, because the 
plan that I laid down before I com- 
menced my literary labour, and from 
which nothing has ever tempted me to 
swerve, would be incomplete without it. 
With this explanation, I at once rush 
into the vortex of antiquarian research. 

James the Second, who was the first 
king of England that ever went to mass, 
fought the battle of the Boyne on the 
first of July, at a place called Old- 
bridge Town, not far from the city of 
Drogheda, after he was obliged to raise 
the siege of Derry by the ’Prentice 
Boys, who shut the gates in his face, 
choosing rather to live on cats and 
dogs, than to open them again. King 
William crossed the river, in the very 
teeth of the cannon, and, setting fire to 
the tents with his bomb-balls, gave him 
a complete defeat, to the great conso- 
lation of all his loyal subjects, which so 
disheartened him, that he took ship for 
France, where he died not very long 
afterwards, leaving no issue but one 
son, called the Pretender, who was a 
spurious child. King William reigned 
in peace and happiness, honoured and 
beloved by all ranks and orders among 
his subjects, while he, in return, gave 
substantial proofs of his good feeling 
towards them. He introduced the use 
of leather shoes into England ; for, 
before his time, the people were obliged 
to be satisfied with wooden ones—a 
very clumsy, noisy, and, I should think, 
an uncomfortable manufacture. He also 
abolished slavery everywhere, except 
in the West Indies, where sugar could 
not be made without it; and coined 
gold and silver into money, for the con- 
venience of trade, which was a great 
improvement on the old system of 
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making all payments in brass. In fact, 
before his time, there was no other 
currency but brass money in the whole 
of the united kingdom. 

His aversion to Pope and Popery I 
pass over in silence, not wishing to give 
offence to a religion that is growing 
genteeler every day, and that, therefore, 
deserves to be spoken of in the lan- 
guage of politeness. But I may be 
permitted to plead so far in his excuse 
that he lived in a very ignorant time, 
when liberality and expediency were 
not allowed to interfere with conscience, 
when oaths were respected with super- 
stitious reverence, and when there were 
no good speakers in parliament to give 
a tone to public feeling. Let it be ever 
borne in mind that King William had 
not the advantage possessed 7 us, his 
more fortunate descendants. He never 
heard the arguments so familiar to us. 
He never heard of the march of intel- 
lect, nor of the schoolmaster abroad, 
nor of the Ecclesiastical- knowledge 
Society. No, These advantages were 
reserved for our days, and we feel their 
benefits ; for it must be candidly con- 
fessed that our orators in both houses 
have thrown new light upon many sub- 
jects heretofore sadly misunderstood ; 
have done more towards emancipating 
tender consciences from the obligation 
of troublesome oaths than all the 
bishops, with their enormous incomes, 
could ever accomplish ; and have 
proved that Popery, if not the best 
religion, is, at all events, the most con- 
venient, the most imposing, and the 
best adapted to a free constitution— 
truths which our old-almanac-consulting 
ancestors never once dreamt of. 

But the time came when King 
William was “to sleep no more”—as 
Shakspeare so exquisitely represents 
death—and Queen Anne succeeded 
him. She was a little woman, of a 
genteel carriage and fair complexion, 
though somewhat florid, from a cause 
which I shall not mention, lest the fair 
sex might suspect me of impartiality : 
it will suffice to hint that such a report 
was whispered about ; and it was also 
generally believed that she was com- 
pletely governed by her waiting gen- 
tlewomen. How unlike the dignified 
daughter of the beautiful and beheaded 
Anne Boleyn, (I mean Queen Eliza- 
beth,) who would not bear a word of 
contradiction from man or woman, but 
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boxed the Earl of Essex’s ears, when 
he offended her! This reign may be 
shortly summed up in a line from an 
anonymous poet, “Queen Anne was 
victorious by land and sea;” for the 
ouly interesting anecdote that I am 
able to give of her is, that she was mar- 
ried to Prince George of Denmark, 
and died without children, leaving her 
crown and sceptre to the House of 
Brunswick ; in other words, the Elector 
of Hanover. 

To this circumstance I would parti- 
cularly direct my readers’ atten- 
tion, as it will explain sorfe of the po- 
litical allusions of the present day, 
which have appeared rather enigmatical 
to persons of slender historical infor- 
mation. 

The Elector of Hanover, remember— 
now more generally called the House 
of Brunswick—ascended the throne by 
the title of George the First. He 
was succeeded by his son, George the 
Second ; who was succeeded by his 
grandson, George the Third—whose 
memory will be loved, while a true- 
hearted Briton lives upon the earth ; 
who was succeeded by his son, George 
the Fourth ; who was succeeded by his 
brother, his present majesty, William 
the Fourth—and long may he reign! 

This brief, and, I hope, sufficiently- 
luminous sketch, which has not been 
completed without some trouble and 
painful research, will, I consider, be 
sufficient to establish the point I aimed 
at, namely, the origin of the Bruns- 
wickers. 

That name, it will now be easy to 
comprehend, was assumed out of re- 
spect to the royal family, and not as a 
cover for any sinister designs, which 
their enemies imputed to them. In- 
deed, the characters of the celebrated 
individuals, who headed that patriotic 
band, might have shielded them from 
obloquy and defamation, if truth and 
justice had not been banished from the 
earth in these degenerate days. The 
first name on the list in this county, 
after the Lord Viscount Killadoon, and 
the honourable Maurice and Andrew 
Grayton, was that of Sir Chippin Por- 
rage—of itself, a sufficient guarantee 
for honourable, loyal, and patriotic 
proceedings, on the part of the whole 
body. 

I love to dwell on the recollection 
of the meeting, held in the court-house, 
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when my venerated friend sat on the 
right hand of the chair, occupied by 
his noble brother-in-law ; and, with that 
abstracted look which he always had in 
public assemblies, closed his eyes, in 
seeming unconsciousness of what was 
passing round him, unless roused by 
the reverberating shouts of the myriads 
in the court-honse, when the watch- 
word, “ No surrender,” called for a 
burst of vociferous acclamation. Lord 
Killadoon was himself, as he always is, 
ardent, impassioned, dignified, calm, 
and profound. He explained the prin- 
ciples of thé meeting; recommended 
unanimity, confraternity, and devotion 
of life and limb to the cause ;_ pledged 
himself for the success of their praise- 
worthy endeavours, supported, as they 
were, by the uncompromising integrity 
and inflexible fidelity of the then heads 
of his majesty’s government. Some 
rather frothy speeches followed; par- 
ticularly one, from a certain military 
character, whose volubility of tongue 
is proverbial on all occasions, both in 
public and private : and, I confess, I 
was not a little surprised at the plaudits 
with which very common-place and 
unadorned sentiments were greeted. 
But, a dead silence pervaded the as- 
sembled multitude, when, after a confi- 
dential whisper of some minutes be- 
tween the noble chairman, and _ his 
illustrious relative by a double-matri- 
monial connection, the latter slowly 
rose——wiped his spectacles with unper- 
turbed self- possession, glanced carelessly 
at the paper in bis hand, and, after one 
or two short coughs, to clear his voice, 
gave utterance to the following senti- 
ments, delivered slowly, and with long 
pauses at uncertain intervals, to give 
his hearers time to digest his weighty 
arguments, 

“ My Lord—Before I read the reso- 
lution which has just been put into my 
hand, I beg leave to trespass on your 
lordship and this meeting, for a few mi- 
nutes Not—my lord—that I could 
presume to hope to add any thing to 
what has been so fully demon- 
strated, and so ably advocated by 
the eloquent gentleman who preceded 
me. My lord—It was not my inten- 
tion when I entered this place to- 
day, to take any part in the pro- 
ceedings, being—my lord—sure that 
abler advocates would——leave nothing 
unsaid that I could say ; and that 


























the eloquent gentlemen who sur- 
round me would render—any exertion 
on my part—quite ae ae My 
lord—I feel it due to your lordship 
and this meeting, to—apologize for 
taking up your time with—addressing 
you at all, being—perfectly assured 
that I have nothing to offer—worthy of 
your attention, and that—has not 
een much better expressed by the 
eloquent—speeches we have just heard, 
My lord—this association has my hearty 
cooperation.—I am rejoiced to see so 
numerous a meeting, and—I hope— 
our numbers will increase.—I hope 
that protestantism will flourish, in spite 
of—insidious enemies. My lord—I 
again repeat that I give my—hearty 
cooperation to this society.—It has my 
best wishes, and shall have my—best 
support, while I have a breath to draw. 
My lord—I sincerely hope that our— 
glorious constitution will—never be 
subverted by the—machinations of— 
insidious enemies.—A constitution— 
my lord—which is the—envy of all the 
world, and the wonder of—the whole 
world. My lord—I will not trespass 
on your lordship and this meeting any 
longer, while—other eloquent gentle- 
men—more competent to address you, 
have not yet—delivered—their—sen- 
timents. My lord—I shall only beg 
leave to add, in conclusion,—that— 
this cause has my hearty cooperation— 
because—my lord—I believe it to be 
the cause of truth—the cause of—jus- 
tice--and the cause of—suffering hu- 
manity. My lord—let traitors betray 
their country, but, let us be—true to 
ourselves. Let us act like men. Let 
us act like honest men—and, let the 
first words that we will teach our chil- 
dren, and our children’s children, be— 
* No surrender.’ ” 

Considerable applause had inter- 
rupted almost every sentence of this 
remarkable effusion ; but, when he 
yronounced the last words, and waved 
fis hand gracefully over his head, a 
shout was raised, that shook the walls 
of the court-house, with the tremulous 
motion of an earthquake. I can truly 
say, that the effect was grand beyond 
my powers of description; and some 
of the hearers, who were conversant 








with popular assemblies in various parts 
of the world, declared, that such a de- 
monstration of simultaneous approval, 
was unparalleled in their comprehen- 
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sive experience. Neither was it matter 
of surprise to the nameless individual, 
who has the high honour of giving 
publicity to this important fact, when 
I reflect upon the many excellencies 
which gave an absorbing interest to 
every syllable uttered by him on that 
memorable occasién. The speech 
speaks for itself. It is before my read- 
ers, aS it was taken down verbatim— 
that is, word for word—by me, pre- 
cisely as he spoke it. They can there- 
fore judge for themselves, as to the 
impression it was likely to make, from 
the mere matter; but the adjuncts— 
the look, the attitude, the tone, the 
action, the je ne sais guoi—a_ French 
proverb, that means something unspeak- 
able—cannot be described. To under- 
stand their effect, one must have been 
eye-witness to their energy; aud I 
despair of finding any similies that 
could convey a tvulerable likeness to 
the mind’s eye of an absent spectator. 
“ Mirabile dictu”—that is, wonderful to 
be told—is the best comment that any 
language, ancient or modern, affords 
for the occasion. 

From this scene of public excite- 
ment, I shall transport my readers, at 
once, to the peaceful seclusion of 
Castle Porrage, where, in the bosom of 
his family, the veteran warrior passed 
the vacant months allowed by the wis- 
dom of parliament for recruiting the 
wearied minds and bodies of its mem- 
bers. His life, during these halcyon 
seasons, was truly patriarchal. He 
rose every morning between six and 
seven, breakfasted at half-past nine, on 
coffee and mutton chops ; then walked 
to the stables, and inspected the farm- 
yard, which occupied his time till 
twelve. From that till four, he was 
generally on horseback. At five, he 
dined ; joined the ladies at eight, when 
he took one cup of tea, without sugar ; 
and, precisely as the clock struck ten, 
retired to his bed-chamber. Her lady- 
ship's health was, for an invalid, in the 
main, excellent. Her appetite good, 
and her sleep tolerably sound, as I 
have often heard her devoted husband 
remark with great satisfaction. Her 
nervousness, since Sir Chippin settled 
his affairs, seldom exceeded the bounds 
of a slight amicable controversy with 
her intelligent sister, who was the life 
and soul of the famil y party ; possess- 
ing, to a surprising extent, the happy 


knack of raising a discussion on every 
topic, by simply maintaining the oppo- 
site opinion to that entertained‘by any 
participant of the social board. Miss 
Aune Finch and Miss Grace Finch 
added their might to the agreeability 
of the society, but in a different way 
from their more diffusive aunt. They 
had always some pleasant jest between 
themselves, which they communicated 
to each other by little inuendos, or 
winks, or talking on their fingers—the 
usual accompaniments of youth—such 
as Allegro seems to approve of, when 
he says, 

** Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks and wreathed smiles.” 

The brother, Mr. William Finch, was 
a particular favorite with his titled aunt. 
He had a very active mind, and exer- 
cised a degree of authority in and about 
the house, which, though it was done, I 
suppose, from the amiable motive of 
saving his uncle trouble, gave offence 
to some busy people, who knew more 
of their neighbours’ affairs than their 
own. And, if the truth must be spoken, 
Sir Chippin himself, at various times, 
in deep confidence to the humble memo- 
rialist of his virtues, expressed very 
strong disapprobation of the young gen- 
tleman’s manners, and generally alluded 
to him, when we were fefe-a-tete, by 
the nomenclature of “that forward 
chap.” But, as a Latin author, who 
seems to have studied human nature, 
judiciously observes, “ amantium ire 
amoris redintegratio est,’—that is, the 
angers of lovers is the turning back of 
love—so it was in this case. He was, 
in the main, strongly attached to the 
young gentleman, for the sake of his 
worthy partner, whose slightest wish 
was a law to him; which was only what 
she deserved ; for, I can most consci- 
entiously affirm her to have always been 
the most exemplary wife, sister, mother, 
—only she had no chi/dd—and aunt, that 
imagination could paint, or fancy pour- 
tray. ‘To sum up her character—she 
perfectly realized that pleasing perso- 
nification described by Pope—the au- 
thor of Homer’s Iliad—which I have 
always greatly admired, and long since 
destined for it a conspicuous place 
among my quotations from the most 
celebrated authors, prosaic, as well as 
poetical. The versification runs thus : 

* O blest with temper, whose unclouded ray, 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day!” 
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The severe rules of biographical 
composition, at this juncture, imperi- 
ously demand my lingering pen to leave 
the classic scenes of domestic seclusion 
and rural felicity, and to follow the hero 
of my tale into the vortex of political 
strife and popular commotion. 

The affairs of the nation were going 
on as smoothly as possible. Nothing 
beyond the usual agitation disturbed 
the peace of Ireland. The Brunswick- 
ers were sure of carrying all before 
them, insomuch that Miss Anne Finch 
and Miss Grace Finch called their sad- 


dle horses Wellington and Peel. But 
a storm was brewing in our political 
atmosphere, the first mutterings of 
which came from a quarter, the most 
unexpected—from Grayton Abbey!!! 


The manner was thus: The Ho- 


nourable Andrew Grayton, just rising 


twenty-one, who had already distin- 
guished himself as a public orator, and 
was only second, in the estimation of 
the county, to its then venerated and 
venerable member, in whose footsteps, 


hope fondly prophesied he would tread, 
was a youth of the greatest promise. 
He was, likewise, a sworn Orangeman, 
and had once threatened to horsewhip 
the priest. The fondest anticipations 
were indulged of his future career, till 


ata public dinner in Dublin, he not 


only refused to drink “the glorious 
memory,” but also made a speech in 
favour of conciliation. He next de- 
nounced and renounced the Orange- 
men—praised Dr. Doyle, and con- 
cluded by repeating, three times, the 
ominous words, “ agitate! agitate ! agi- 
tate!” Ireland was instantly shaken to 
the centre. Mr. Grayton was known 
to enjoy his noble father’s confidence 
in the most intimate degree ; a place 
of considerable emolument under go- 
vernment, had just been obtained for 
Mr. Canterbury, his sister’s husband ; 
and, consequently, a suspicion was 
roused, that there was “ something 
rotten in the state of Denmark.” For 
that northern region, my readers may 
substitute any other country nearer 
home, according to the quickness or 
slowness of their respective tempe- 
raments. 

In this labyrinth, the eyes of all were 
turned to Sir Chippin Porrage, for ad- 
vice and information. Hundreds of 
letters covered his table—some breath- 
ing disappointment, others foreboding 


foul play ; some recommending strong 
measures ; others, offering to consider 
the question in a new light, on reason- 
able conditions ; and all requiring an 
explanation of Lord Killadoon’s real 
sentiments. 

I never before saw the capacious 
mind of the Baronet unable to digest 
any aliment presented to it; but, for a 
few days, he seemed quite bewildered 
with the restless importunity of episto- 
lary inquiry—* Ulick,” he repeatedly 
said to me, “what do they take me for, 
to bother the life out of me in this 


way? Do they think that | ama 
witch or a fortuneteller? Why, man 
alive! your blind mare knows as much 
about it as I do.” The most obvious 
method of getting to the bottom of this 


dilemma was, to apply at once to the 


Viscount himself, for an explanation of 


his son’s indiscretion ; and accordingly, 
after very serious deliberation, as to 
the propriety of so doing, he wrote 
shortly and perspicnously to his noble 
brother-in-law, from whom a very satis- 


factory answer was received by return 


of post: Lord Killadoon assured him 
that the fears of some of his corres- 
pondents were groundless—that the 
measure was as unlikely to pass now, 
as twenty years ago, and that the hopes 
of the opposite party were never so 
low, though they blustered so loudly. 
He condescended also to say, that in 
respect to politics, he abhorred dicta- 
tion—that he never practised it -with 
any member of his own family, leaving 
them entirely to their own unbiassed 
judgments ; and, that if his son had un- 
fortunately disappointed the expecta- 
tions of some most valuable friends, by 
the exposé of his lately-adopted senti- 
ments, though he (Lord K.) must re- 
gret the effect, he could not interfere, 
with a conscientious adherence to prin- 
ciples, however opposed to his own. 
This, as I before stated, was per- 
fectly satisfactory. Even Miss Bessy 
Finch, Miss Anne Finch, and Miss 
Grace Finch, who were at first in de- 
spair, regained their wonted courage ; 
and peace, happiness, and family union 
again waved their united banners over 
the blithesome towers of Castle Por- 
rage. 
“ O, si sic omnia!” That is—Oh! 
if thus all! But it was not. The ruth- 
less hand of civil discord was not para- 
lyzed, it only slept. One or two clouds 
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appeared in our louring horizon, First 


came a letter to the Roman Catholic 
bishop, franked by Lord Killadoon. 
Next, arrived a peremptory requisition 
from him to Castle Porrage, six weeks 
before the meeting of parliament, en- 
treating its illustrious master to meet 
him forthwith in London, to consult on 
business of vital importance ; and, in 
due time, the earthquake, to speak me- 
taphorically, opened its ponderous jaws. 
The thunderbolt roared furiously, from 
its unseen recesses. In plain terms, 
the King’s speech, recommending Ca- 


tholic emancipation, appeared in every 
newspaper !! 

It has been most ably argued, and 
the proposition defended by the deep- 
est casuists, ancient and modern, that 


the duty of a subject is to obey the ad- 


vice of the King, no matter what that 


may be. I do not mean to give my 
own opinion, that being precisely the 
contrary, on so delicate a point ; as the 
duty of a biographer is merely to state 
facts, and not to wander into extrane- 


ous matter. I, therefore, simply state 


this fact, in order to account for 


the apparent inconsistency of many 
most exalted characters, who say and 
unsay with wonderful versatility, too 
wonderful, indeed, unless it can be ac- 


counted for in this way. Most assured- 
ly, obedience to the King’s commands 
is, what Locke calls an innate princi- 
ple ; and when a man acts up to that, 
even more fully than others may think 
justifiable, I esteem it both uncharitable 
and ill-bred, not to say grossly unjust, 
to abuse that man—to Judaize him, to 
say that he was a promise-breaker— 
that his word was not worth a straw ; 
that he was a cat’s-paw—a _ weather- 
cock—a chip in porridge, neither good 
nor bad, and the sundry other vulgar 
epithets that scurrility has inserted in 
its prolific vocabulary. I maintain it, 
that a member of parliament may, most 
conscientiously and honestly, give up 
his opinion at the King’s dictation ; 
and I aver, that there is no inconsis- 
tency—that it does not derogate from 
the sense, or the principle, or the trust- 
worthiness of any senator to stand up 
in his place, and to confess that his 
sentiments are not changed, though 
his conduct may undergo a transforma- 
tion—that he has full before his eyes all 
the mischief that he is about to do by 
voting against his better. judgment ; 
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but that expediency makes evil good 
in some emergencies; and that, at all 


events, something should be allowed 
to chance, which often does more for 
us than the deepest laid plans. 

So far for public considerations. I 
now advert to those of a more private 


and family nature. If duty to the Sove- 


reign be admitted as a full acquittance 
from all other claims, which I humbly 
conceive I have fully proved, in the 
case of those who think so—are the 
affections of the heart—the obligations 
of matrimonial alliance—the ties of 


consanguinity, to be considered as a 
dead letter ?—as time—of which the 
celebrated Dr. Young, in his Night 
Thoughts, says : “ We take no note of 
time but byits loss ?” This is a home 
question, which, even in this degene- 


rateage, I can scarcely conceive a heart 


so callous, as to answer in the affirma- 


tive. Has not the sacrifice of self- 
interest to the welfare of others, called 
forth the eulogies of ancient and mo- 
dern literature ? Will the fame of the 


Grecian daughter ever die, who was a 


mother to her own father ? Will Da- 


mon and Pythias, Pylades and Ores- 
tes, be ever mingled up with the com- 
mon herd of the low-souled and selfish ? 
Will Madame La Vallette ever cease 


to draw the tear of sympathy from 
weeping eyes? or, will the meed of 
praise ever be denied to the heroic 
fortitude of the itinerant minstrel, Or- 
pheus, who braved the terrors of the 
Elysian fields, to recover Euridice, his 
dead wife? I can, with the greatest 
respect to veracity, protest that not 
one of the human affections, if we ex- 
cept love, has had so many encomiums 
passed upon it, as friendshi and, 
what use, may I ask, would there be 
in adorning it with the flowers of 
oetry, and the fruits of prose, if, when 
its assistance was required, it excused 
itself on the score of selfishness ? 

I know that a certain military cha-- 
racter, to whom I repeated most of 
these arguments ; indeed much more 
fully than I have expressed them here, 
answered with his usual sardonic sar- 
casm—* all very fine talk! Friendship 
is a pretty name to cover ratting!!! 
Dont tell me that friendship ought to 
make a gentleman do a dirty, treacher- 
ous, unprincipled action. The moment 
that any man made such a demand on 
my friendship, I would look upon him 





as a scoundrel, and tell him so, to his 
face.” It must be apparent to all my 
readers, that argument would only be 
wasted upon such a prejudiced person. 
In fact, I never afterwards touched 
upon the subject, when thrown into his 
society. I suffered him always to run 
himself out, which is the wisest way of 
managing a rigid obstinacy. But, lest 
his opinion might sway the inexperi- 
enced, I shall suppose a case, for their 
consideration ; which will clearly ex- 
plain, what I may call, the difficulties 
of friendship. 

Suppose then, that two individuals 
of exalted rank, great wealth, com- 
manding talents, and extensive influ- 
ence, living in the same neighbourhood, 
allied by the tenderest of all ties—the 
marriage chain, doubly linked, as it 
were, round one. Suppose, I say, that 
these two, sterling specimens of manly 
friendship had walked hand in hand 
together, in political confraternity, from 
their tenderest years—had advocated 
the same cause, and defended the same 
measures, till both were past their 
prime—one, in particular, who might 
sit for the picture of Gay’s Fables, for 

** His head was silvered o’er with age, 
And long experience made him sage.” 


Suppose, in continuation, that the 
younger and nobler—nobler as to title, 
though not so as to intrinsic worth— 
from reasons of state, and other private 
ones not less consequential, found it 
expedient to alter his political creed, 
and that, in the confidence of friend- 
ship, he thus unbosomed himself to 
the long-trusted depository of his in- 
most thoughts: “You see how ham- 
pered I am, if I dont fall in with their 
plans. That thick-headed booby, + 
son-in-law, will lose his place, whic 
he can’t afford, He is too much dipped 
to keep his head above water without 
it, for some years; so, nolens volens, 
I must be an emancipator, and so must 
you: for, though the ministry dont 
want your vote, I do. Unless that 
sop be thrown to Cerberus, my son has 
no chance of representing the count 
under the liberal system. They will 
take huff, and some upstart Papist will 
carry all before him. Manage the 
matter as well as you can with our 
orange-and-blue friends in Ireland. I 
am sorry for their disappointment ; 
but their day is over, a their dis- 
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pleasure can do us no injury. I would 
not advise you to speak on the ques- 
tion, or give any reasons for your 
liberality. Ad/ that is perfectly under- 
stood. Besides, you are too late 
in the field to expect any thing for 
yourself.” 

Before I analyze this supposed con- 
fidential communication, allow me to 
premise, that, in affairs of this kind, 
we should always take into considera- 
tion, that human nature is human na- 
ture. It is not stoicism; it is not 
misanthropy ; it is not autometonism. 
Man, as long as he is man, must feel ; 
and when he ceases to feel, he is no 
longer man: he is an inferior creature 
without a name. Now, combining all 
these separate considerations into one 
aggregate, let us inquire what might 
be the expected result of such a sup- 
posed case? What? but the acqui- 
escence of the intreated party. I 
confine myself, let it be remembered, 
to this one most peculiar instance, and 
do not mean it for general application, 
as the least shade of difference would 
reverse the conclusion altogether. 

But to proceed to analysis. Remark 
the difficulties under which the sup- 
posed noble individual laboured, gra- 
phically described by the expressive 
word hampered. Then the family em- 
barrassment, so touchingly alluded to 
in the craniological, us well as the 
financial circumstances of one so 
closely connected with him. Again 
the Latin quotation, signifying “whe- 
ther I will or no”—a sad alternative to 
an ingenuous nature. Add to this the 
apprehended loss of feudal rights and 
the inroad of unwelcome competitors, 
Again, the sad, though seemingly care- 
less farewell to the friends whose 
altered fortunes are so emphatically 
expressed in the brief sentence—thew 
day is over!! Then his anxiety to 
save his friend.any needless trouble in 
so vital an emergeney. And lastly, 
the generous avowal of the benefit 
being all on one side. To a lofty mind 
I cannot conceive a more potent argu- 
ment than the last, and it was addressed 
to one who could well appreciate it, 
and one who acted upon its high-souled 
requisitions at once, without a demur, 
without a sigh ; for, dropping the dis- 

uise worn by my pen for some time, 
i boldly announce to the world, that 
my two suppositious characters are not 
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suppositious, the one being John Lord 
Viscount Killadoon; the other Sir 
Chippin Porrage ; and that, contrary to 
——_ opinion, they both voted 
or Catholic emancipation, for the rea- 
sons above mentioned, and none others, 
though defamation, as Sir Balaam says, 
** pointing to the skies, 

Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.” 

I am rejoiced that I have so tri- 
umphantly got through this untoward 
catastrophe, which gave rise to the 
most unfounded assertions and the 
most scandalous insinuations at the 
time ; and I shall dismiss the odious 
subject for ever, by entering my most 


solemn protest what Hamlet, Prince of 


Denmark, calls “ the stings and arrows 
of outrageous conscience,” so unspar- 
ingly darted from the quiver of disap- 
Soe against the unprotected 

ead of inflexible integrity. I would, 
however, have it perfectly understood, 
that, in their sweeping animadversions, 


I do not include the a of 


Miss Anne Finch and Miss Grace 
Finch to the parliamentary enactment 
so characteristically conveyed in the 
change of their horses’ names, now 
denominated Bruce and Wallace. Nei- 
ther do I glance at the expostulatory 
vehemence of their ardent aunt, Miss 
Bessy Finch, who never missed an 
opportunity, in public or private, when 
her brother-in-law was in the company, 
of apologizing for turning her pink 
sarcenet, by saying, that ¢urncoats were, 
now-a-days, all the fashion. These 
were the mere overflowings of a lively 
imagination delighting in double enten- 
dres—a well-known French proverb— 
while Lady Porrage, with truly femi- 
nine latitude, professed an utter indif- 
ference to politics on any side, and all 
sides, provided the tenants paid their 
rents, Sir Chippin could smile, with 
benevolent contempt, upon his worth- 
less slanderers. He was, indeed, a 
bright exception to Hamlet’s soliloquy, 
which, as I conceive, rather dogmati- 
cally insists, that “conscience makes 
cowards of us all;” for his native 
strength of mind never forsook him, 
whether opposed by the female obtes- 
tations of the family circle, or more 
gravely reminded by the supercilious 
sarcasm of general acquaintanceship. 
From such encounters he invariably 
came off victorious. They might ruffle 
for an instant his naturally bland tem- 
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per, but they never touched his con- 
science, shielded, as it was, by impene- 
trability. His mind was so perfectly at 
ease, so satisfied with its own approval, 
that I believe he never gave a thought 
to the subject,unless reminded of it by 
the intolerance of unstable natures. 

A nameless individual who thought 
differently on that one point, who 
grieved in secret over the unavoidable 
sacrifice, but who could make allow- 
ances, and view the worst in the most 
favourable light when the claims of 
friendship demanded obliquity of vision, 
once, and once only, adverted to the 
abominable topic, and expressed the 
feeling of sorrow, that public utility 
and private affection could not always 
be made square in the world’s estima- 
tion ; and the following comprehensive 
answer was elicited :—* Ulick, did you 
ever hear of the man and his ass, that 
pleased everybody and nobody? That’s 
what they want to make of me, and 
the thing is impossible. You could 
not do it yourself, with all your clever- 
ness : ouk after all, what great matter 
about it? It must have happened 
some time or other, if I had been ever 
so disobliging and illiberal. Besides, 
turn about is fair play. We had the 
ball long enough at our foot, and why 
should we hinder our neighbours giving 
it a kick? I am sure they will have the 
upper hand yet; but, what matter to us 
two? It won’t happen, I hope, in our 
days, Ulick ; and let posterity make 
the best fight they can ; their concerns 
are none of ours.” 

I consider it not descending from 
the dignity of biography, to insert oc- 
casionally, as I have done, some collo- 
quial remarks of the principal person- 
age, as they sometimes, when well 
selected, give a clearer idea of the 
character than whole pages of laboured 
description and sprightly delineation. 
But, on the other hand, I think that a 
book made up of nothing else, is but a 
meagre performance. I was always 
struck with this conviction, on every 
perusal of a miscellany called “ Bos- 
well’s life of Johnson,” presented to 
me, with other books, in an old box, 
by my departed friend, when the south 
attic was cleared out for the reception 
of Mrs, Tracy, late Miss Alicia Finch. 
I never was so thoroughly disappointed 
with any literary composition. It is not 
creditable to the understanding of the 
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writer, It proves him deficient in 
originality, since he was obliged to 
borrow something from every body to 
fill up his book, such as lawyers’ briefs, 
and conversations on every subject. 
The style, too, is tame. It is seldom 
elevated a pitch beyond the most ordi- 
nary language. No pathos—no sub- 
limity. , [t is, in reality, nothing but 
an entertaining book. I object, also, 
to the characters and scenes which are 
brought before the public, as savouring 
too much of middling life, to be gene- 
rally instructive or intcresting. Actors 
and actresses, painters and music-mas- 
ters, brewers and booksellers form the 
society which he intrudes upon his 
readers ; aid instead of the square, the 
castle, the abbey, and the saloon, we are 
introduced to lanes and alleys, clubs 
and taverns, and other such obscure re- 
sorts. A writer, who is so little nice in 
his selections, may easily find materials 
for composing’ a hundred books ; but 
I would preter being ‘known as the 
author of one unpresuming volume, 
written in an easy, flowing and diver- 
sified style, interspersed here and 
there with short passages from the 
best authors, both ancient and modern, 
both in prose and poetry—detailing, 
also, events of importance, occuriing to 
personages, illustrious by descent, con- 
spicuous by talent, and moving in an 
exalted sphere—whose history is the 
history of their country, and “ who 
leave a name at which the world 
prone pale,” through grief at their 
oss, rather than compile a heavy and 
tedious essay upon the sayings and 
doings of a very dictatorial and slo- 
venly man, whose highest praise is 
that he wrote a dictionary—a species 
of composition, the easiest of all, inas- 
much, as the words are all found ready 
at hand, and the only labour is to put 
them into alphabetical order. I am 
not accustomed to submit my judg- 
ment in literary matters to any tri- 
bunal; neither to be biassed by the 
disputes of critics ; but I do not reject 
an opinion when it coincides with my 
own; and, therefore, I mention, for the 
satisfaction of those who must have 
multiplied authorities before they can 
trust their own incapacity, that the 
Edinburgh Review—an ingenious peri- 
odical—a number of which [ lately 
dipped into, on a morning call, at a 
friend’s house—for I do not read re- 


views or such light trifles—coincides 
exactly with me in its estimate of that 
production. 

I have thought it necessary to ex- 
plain myself very fully on this head, 
lest it might be supposed, by super- 
ficial inquirers, that I adopted that 
heterogeneous compilation for my 
model when I insert, as I am about to 
do, an extract from the last conver- 
sation between the subject of these 
memoirs and the memorialist of his 
posthumous fame. It was after dinner, 
on the evening preceding his de- 
parture for London, to attend his 
parliamentary duties—a season, which, 
heretofore, he always looked forward 
to with regret, arising, no doubt, from 
leaving the peaceful abode of domestic 
enjoyment for the busy concourse of a 
crowded senate; but, at this period, 
he seemed pleased with his intended 
excursion, and conversed cheerfully 
and jocosely on irrelevant topics. I 
congratulated him on his flow of 
spirits ; and then turning the conver- 
sation to a graver key, I said, 

“ The life, Sir, of a member of. par- 
liament, though an arduous one, and 
one that would wear out minds of a 
a common stamp, seems to agree sur- 
prisingly with you. You must feel a 
very lively pleasure in its duties—a 
pleasure that compensates its minor 
inconveniences.” 

“ Ulick,” he said, “ you never made 
a worse guess in your life. Iam sick 
of it—heartily sick of it. I never 
liked it: and the longer I live the less 
I like it.” 

My looks expressed astonishment 
which he, with his usual penetration, 
quickly interpreted. 

“If you want to have the whole 
truth, Ulick, here it is. I am_ still 
more sick of the pack I have about 
me; and that reconciles me to gallop- 
ing about the world at my time of life. 
Why, man, I hate the very sight of 
the House of Commons; but the 
longest debate there may be slept out; 
and besides, it is music compared to 
the daily debates that I must listen to 
here. I'll tell youa secret, Ulick; if I 
could quietly get rid of all my pretty 
birds, I would pitch the county to 
Lord ‘Killadoon’s whipper-in, if he 
would accept of it, and never cross the 
channel again for the good of king or 
country. They could well spare me, 
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and get fifty as good in my place any 
day.” 

* Sir,” [ answered, wishing for many 
reasons to turn his attention another 
way, “you were always too unobser- 
vant of your own merits. Posterity 
will do you justice, or it will be very 
ungrateful.” 

“ With all my heart, Ulick. Little 
I value its gratitude or ingratitude, 
once I am dead. But can’t it do 
something for me while I am alive ? 
What’s to hinder you from giving me 
a helping hand this very minute ?” 

“Sir,” I replied, “ only tell me how 
my poor services can avail to your 
pleasure, and you know you may com- 
mand them.” 

“ Done, Ulick, I take you at your 
word. Marry Miss Bullfinch in her 
turned coat within there ; and that is 
the greatest service you or any man 
can do me. Mind, I tell you, she will 
jump at you; so pop the question this 
very evening.” 

1 need not say that this was spoken 
in jest. He knew that a single life 
had -charms for me, that even the 
virtues of this transcendent lady could 
not counterbalance ; and I give pub- 
licity to the jew d’ esprit, merely to 
show the extent of his conversational 
powers, and the vein of pleasantry that 
made him the most delightful of com- 
panions. 

He took his departure for London 
the next day; and his paternal halls 
were never again gladdened by the 
presence of their legal possessor. The 
fated sisters but, I will not antici- 
pate, farther than by saying, that though 
I am no believer in second sight— 
esteeming it superstitious—yet, I have 
ever since accounted it a very ominous 
fact, that when I took leave of him at 
the mailcoach door, and turned towards 
my humble roof, I, unconsciously, re- 
peated to myself the words of Cardinal 
Wolsey—the great favourite of Henry 
the Eighth, who divorced Catherine of 
Arragon to marry Anne Boleyn, one 
of her maids of honour—“ Farewell, a 
a long farewell to all my greatness.” 

Two months and four days elaspsed 
in their usual monotonous course, 
when, one morning, as I was sitting in 
my study, a letter in an unknown 
hand, black seal, and post-mark, Lon- 
don, was handed to me. With con- 
siderable doubt of who it came from, 
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or what it contained, I, at length, 
broke the seal, and the following 
words met my paralyzed gaze :— : 

“My Dear Sir—lIt is with the 
deepest sorrow that I announce to you 
the melancholy intelligence of the 
sudden death of my late excellent and 
lamented uncle, Sir Chippin Porrage, 
yesterday, at my lodgings, where he 
called on his way to the house. You 
will have the kindness to communicate 
this sad event in the tenderest manner 
to Lady Porrage. The body will leave 
London the day after tomorrow, on its 
way to the family vault at Rossfane, 
attended by his own groom and my 
servant. I purpose being at Castle 
Porrage some days before the funeral, 
to make the necessary arrangements. 
I shall offer no apology for troubling 
you on this sad event, knowing the 
friendship subsisting between you and 
my deceased relative ; and believe me, 
my dear Sir, ever faithfully yours, 

“F. P. MorGan.” 

“Ulysses O’Gommilah, Esq. 

“ Gomville.” 

My feelings, on reading this most 
overwhelming intelligence, I leave to 
the imaginations of my sympathizing 
readers ; and reserving my reflections 
for their proper place, I shall proceed 
with my now-entirely-melancholy nar- 
rative. Lady Porrage, though greatly 
shocked, and affected even to tears, 
behaved with that resignation and de- 
corum, so becoming in females of her 
exalted rank. She showed her respect 
and veneration to the memory of her 
departed husband, by retiring to the 
seclusion of her dressingroom, and by 
giving orders that all the labourers 
should be dismissed, that no sound of 
rustic mirth should break in upon her 
solitary retirement. The other mem- 
bers of the family evinced the same 
proper anxiety to prove their coin- 
cidence of feeling. Miss Anne Finch 
and Miss Grace Finch would not ride 
beyond the precinets of the demesne— 
Mr. William Finch sent an apology to 
the regatta; and Miss Bessy Finch 
wrote off by that post for the hand- 
somest and deepest mourning that a 
sister-in-law could be expected to 
wear. 

I was honoured in the evening by a 
verbal message from her ladyship, re- 
questing my presence at the reading 
of the will ; and, after hearing this sad 
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document, the contents of which are 
already known to my readers, she con- 
descendingly, and, in very affecting 
terms, requested me to accompany her 
nephew, Mr. William Finch, in the 
family coach, on the day which should 
consign the remains of the object so 
deservedly dear to us both, to the tomb 
of his ancestors. I was greatly over- 
come by this mark of distinguished kind- 
ness, and could very feebly express my 
grateful acknowledgments of her many 
favours; for, I am not ashamed to 
confess, that tears impeded my fluency. 
Her ladyship was also much agitated ; 
but, soon regaining her calmness, she 
adverted to the ill-timed intrusion 
upon ker sorrows, meditated by Mr. 
Frederick Morgan. 

“I must rely upon your long-tried 
and valued friendship, my dear Sir,”— 
such, I truly aver, were the precise 
words of this most exemplary lady 
while addressing the writer of these 
brief memorials,—“ to save me from 
great unnecessary trial of weak nerves, 
by explaining to Mr. Morgan how 
harrowing it would be to my feelings 
to receive any guest into this house, 
till time may have blunted the edge of 
grief; and also that I cannot suffer 
the interference of another between me 
and the performance of the last duties 
to my beloved husband. A few lines 
from you, my dear Sir, to this effect, 
may reach him before he leaves 
London; and I shall feel the greatest 
obligation to you, if, by your kind 
exertions, 1 am protected from most 
unwelcome intrusion.” 

A letter couched in very conciliatory 
objections was, accordingly transmitted 
by that night’s post to Mr. Morgan. 
A useless precaution, as two days after 
the mail dropped him at my door ; and 
contrary to my reiterated solicitations, 
would, at once, demand an interview 
with the widowed recluse. I accom- 
panied him, by his own desire, to the 
castle, when, as I expected, the noble 
proprietress peremptorily declined re- 
ceiving company. But Mr. Morgan 
was as peremptory on his part, till after 
repeated messages on both sides, Miss 
Bessy Finch presented herself as the 
locum tenens—that is, holding the place 
of her titled sister. Her manner, 
almost approximating to the repulsive, 
no ways disconcerted the. impertur- 
bable good breeding of the law student. 
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He bowed low, and, after apologizing 
for giving her the trouble of walking 
down stairs, begged her to inform 
Lady Porrage, with his best compli- 
ments and kindest regards, that he 
merely wished to pay her his re- 
spects, to request that she might not 
think of leaving Castle Porrage till 
it suited her perfect convenience ; and 
that he would give directions to 
the servants that she should be 
obeyed exactly as in the life-time 
of its late master, his excellent 
uncle. 

“What does the man mean ?” in- 
quired Miss Bessy, turning somewhat 
abruptly to me. “ What business has 
he to interfere with my sister’s house 
and servants ?” 

“ None, whatever, Madam,” replied 
Mr. Morgan, with another graceful 
bow. “I only interfere with my own. 
By my uncle’s will, perfected in Lon- 
don about six weeks since, of which 
this is a copy,” handing her a volu- 
minous packet, “ I am constituted heir 
to all his landed and personal property ; 
and I was anxious to show my regard 
for this unequivocal mark of his affec- 
tion, by paying every attention in my 
power to his dowager.” 

It was too true. Mr. Morgan was 
left all, with the exception of one 
thousand pounds, and the carriage and 
horses, to his beloved wife, Dame 
Olivia Porrage ; accounting for the 
smallness of the bequest, by mentioning 
the handsome provision made for her 
by a jointure of eight hundred a year 
settled on her at her marriage. To 
Elizabeth Finch, sister to his afore- 
named beloved wife, Dame Olivia 
Porrage, was bequeathed ten pounds, 
to buy a mourning ring; and fifty 
po to Ulysses O’Gommilah, 
isquire—remembered even in ab- 
sence—in the absorbing interest of 
parliamentary duties—by the endearing 
title of his old and esteemed friend—a 
mark of undiminished kindness and af- 
ection, that no diminution of legacy 
could ever erase from my heart. The 
claims of Miss Anne Finch, Miss 
Grace Finch, and Mr. William Finch, 
were passed over in silence—their 
names were not even mentioned ; and 
his beloved nephew, Frederick P. 
Morgan, Esquire, was left sole exe- 
cutor and residuary legatee. 

That this unexpected contingency 
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should cause a slight sensation in the 
family, was but natural to expect. Lady 
Porrage left the privacy of her dress- 
ingroom, on the intelligence being con- 
veyed to her by her astonished sister, 
and both ladies proceeded to the par- 
lour, where Mr. Morgan was giving 
orders to the steward. Her ludyship’s 
expostulations and admonitions were 
delivered in a very emphatic manner, 
She exculpated the dear object of her 
affections, as she plaintively termed 
7 unalienable friend, from all blame, 
which should fall on the artifice em- 
flores in the season of declining 

ealth and impaired faculties, and 
professed her determination, unless 
some compromise could be effected, 
to appeal to the law, which, she had 
no doubt, would set aside the last, 
evidently unduly-influenced will. Mr. 
Morgan assured her ladyship that he 
was ready to meet her wishes as to 
law proceedings, on the very earliest 
term ; at the same time frankly warning 
her, that such a measure would involve 
her in a very useless expense—an 
opinion which he gratuitously offered 
without the expectation of a fee. As 
to what her ladyship meant by a com- 
promise, he did not exactly understand 
it. Indeed he confessed something of 
dullness at comprehending how the 
term could be introduced into the 
business at all. All that he wished her 
to understand was, that her conve- 
nience, as to a temporary residence in 
his house, was by no means a secondary 
object with him. 

The conference had hitherto pro- 
ceeded most amicably, and might have 
ended perfectly satisfactorily to all 
parties, had not the warmth of lan- 
guage, indulged by Miss Bessy Finch, 
when she mingled in the debate, ex- 
ceeded, I must venture to hint, the 
bounds of usual feminine animadver- 
sion. Her recriminations spared nei- 
ther sex nor age—neither the living or 
the dead. I am sorry to cast the 
shadow of reprehension on so valuable 
a member of female society ; but if 
ever a moor of Venice could resent 
being “filched out of his good name,” 
and his opinion thought worthy of 
being registered in a volume of Ele- 
gant Extracts, may not I, in such an 
unpretending work as this, protest 
against the robbery of my.own charac- 
ter and that of other estimable per- 
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sonages ? She did not do justice, then, 
I aver, to the deceased object of her 
displeasure, when she represented him 
as an hypocritical, lying, cheating old 
dotard. Neither was it quite within 
the letter of the law, though no further 
notice was taken of it, to brand a gen- 
tleman of noble extraction by the 
female line, and large hereditary estate, 
with the accusation of swindling, for- 
gery, and impertinence ; nor was it 
within the pale of polite phraseology 
to designate a nameless individual by 
the opprobrious appellations of lick- 
spittle and toad-eater, on my humbly 
venturing to assuage the asperity of 
her remarks on departed worth. But 
I consider that the sluices of decorum 
were most injudiciously raised when 
she threw the whole blame of the un- 
foreseen catastrophe upon her august 
sister, whose stinginess, she said, con- 
trary to her advice and forethought, 
would not suffer either herself (Lady P.) 
or any other member of the family to 
accompany the I cannot bear to 
repeat the injurious epithet—to Lon- 
don, in order to counteract the artful 
intrigues of Another hiatus 
is the most judicious mode that a 
biographer can use on delicate emer- 
gencies. It is sufficient to say, that it 
was an absolutely indictable expression. 

The argument now assumed a dif- 
ferent shape. The two attached sisters 
were so nervously affected, that they lost 
all command over themselves, and said 
many unguarded things, which it would 
have been better to have left unsaid. 
Lady Porrage, elegant and interesting 
to the last, only lamented that she had 
sacrificed herself for the advantage of 
ungrateful relatives, who had alienated 
from her the affections of the best of 
husbands, by their extravagance, ill 
temper, and political intolerance ; while 
Miss Anne Finch, Miss Grace Finch, 
and Mr. William Finch, siding with 
their maiden aunt, retorted upon her 
as the cause of their misfortunes, by 
her penury, selfishness, crossness, and 
other most unfounded accusations. Mr. 
Morgan, at intervals, vainly endea- 
voured to allay the ferment, his efforts 
being indignantly repulsed by the 
ladies, and politely repressed by the 
young gentleman. It 1s unedifying to 
dwell long upon the like exhibitions 
of diversity of opinion; occurring often 
in the bosom of the most perfect family 
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union. I shall therefore confine myself 
to the conclusion, which was this. 
Early the next morning the mourning 
dowager lett the castle for Dublin, 
attended by her maid, in her own car- 
riage ; and Miss Bessy Finch, a few 
hours later, accompanied by her juve- 
nile relatives, Miss Anne Finch, Miss 
Grace Finch, and Mr. William Finch, 
took her departure in the day-coach 
for Finchville, in the county Kilkenny, 
leaving Mr. Morgan in undisturbed 
possession of his splendid inheritance. 
Thus concludes this interesting nar- 
rative, which occupied nearly all the 
leisure hours of three years in the 
composition, neither unpleasingly, nor, 
I trust, unprofitably. To account for 
this extended period, it will not be 
irrelevant to apprise my readers that 
the subject was too important to be 
hurried over in a desuliory manner, 
It had its pains as well as its pleasures. 
Every sentence demanded its due 
quota of consideration. Mary pas- 
sages were revised, altered, pruned, or 
amplified, perhaps half a dozen times, 
before they were considered sutliciently 
luminous to meet the public eye. The 
interests of virtue and morality required 
unceasing watchfulness, Jest an inad- 
vertent expression, hastily admitted, 
might produce a mischievous effect. 
Authorities had to be consulted, con- 
sisting both of oral tradition and the 
pages of a heterogeneous mass of au- 
thors, both ancient and modern, which, 
with the careful selection of poetical 
illustrations, consumed a portion of 
time inconceivable to those who are 
unacquainted with the labours of the 
graver walks of literary composition. 
How I have succeeded must be left 
to the verdict of a discerning public. 
And let me not be accused of vanity, 
if I confidently expect a favourable 
one. Why should it be otherwise ? 
My theme is noble, my aim generous, 
my judgment unbiassed, and my style 
perspicuous. Nor do I feel that either 
my subject, or my powers of grappling 
with it, great as it is, are exhausted. 
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If I were ambitious of a voluminous 
fame, I could easily multiply my pages 
to double their number, and still have 
copious resources left on hands. To 
prove that I am no vain boaster, I 
mention a fact which my readers 
may depend upon, that the compo- 
sition of these memoirs has not ex- 
hausted more than two-thirds of the 
poetical quotations, and Latin and 
French proverbs, and striking remarks 
with which my commonplace-book is 
furnished ; and they may from this 
judge, that something else than want 
of materials stops my prolific pen. I 
had, indeed, intended to enter largely 
into the development of my lamented 
friend and benefactor’s character at 
the conclusion, to explain obscurities, 
to disclose motives, and to defend him 
from undeserved and multiplied oblo- 
quies. But time has saved me that 
arduous task. His name is buried in 
oblivion. I seldom hear the tale 
of calumny recited, and his memory is 
embalmed in the recesses of silence. 
Thus the world has been forced to do 
him justice. His loss has left a blank 
that none can fill. He was the main- 
spring of his party, the tie that kept 
them all together ; and, when deprived 
of his master-mind, the whole machi- 
nery fell in pieces. Since his death, 
Lord Killadoon has been forced to 
retire, in a great measure, from public 
life. He never could return either his 
son, the honourable Andrew Grayton, 
or his son-in-law, Mr. Morgan—that 
latter gentleman having married the 
honourable Miss Sophia Grayton—for 
the county. A Roman Catholic mem- 
ber, the son of an hostler, now fills the 
vacant seat of the princely owner of 
Castle Porrage and Coolkifney, Other 
events, no less calamitous to the nation, 
were the consequence of his premature 
decease ; and I finish my graphic and 
imperfect sketch with the mournful 
reflection of the celebrated nocturnal 
thinker—* Fate drop the curtain—I 
can lose no more.” 
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FAREWELL! A WORD THAT HATH BEEN AND MUST BE! 


And didst thou sigh “ Farewell!—we meet no more ?” 
*Twas mocking pathos ; for that mirthful voice 
Beseem’d not the sad syllables it bore. 
Lady‘ Thou canst not mourn where all rejoice ! 
Those smiling lips the lovely fraud betray, 
Whose tones still se¢ to music all they say. 


Thou wert not born, thou breathing melody ! 
Not born, as some, to murmur notes like these : 
The warbling of the brook but echoes thee ; 
Theirs, theirs alone, the darker harmonies 
That hymn the agony of earth and sky, 
When the wild hurricane of Ind sweeps by! 


Is this a dream? Ah, be it never truth 
To thee! a fiction of the rhymer's art 

To the bright calmness of thy spring-like youth, 
A happy mystery to thy happy heart ! 

Ah! be that moment’s masquerade of woe, 

The all of sorrow thou canst ever know! 


“ Farewell !” the word was never made for mirth— 
It died too sadly on that evening air : 
It brooded on my heart, it won to birth 
Unbodied phantasies that hovered there. 
Slowly, like trooping shades, the visions came, 
Dreamers! ye know the power I cannot name! 


Yes! there be words with more than wizard’s spell, 
That beckon from the abyss of human thought 
The cloud-like phantoms of the past, to tell 
Life’s teaching stern, to learners never taught. 
It is not ours to stay the ghastly train, 
They work their witchery Scallen of our pain. 


We breathe a living thought on lifeless words— 
We make them pregnant with a quickening spirit— 
And each is as a treasury which hoards 
Our wealth of feelings—all that we inherit 
From nature and from habit lives in them, 
Shrined in the gold of language, like a gem ! 


And thus a single tone hath many feelings 
That are its vassals in the hearer’s mind, 
Starting to meet its call in dread revealings— 
Slaves to its utterance! Oh do we not find 
How fear, hope, love—rise to an idle sound, 
Idle—but strong, when with man’s passion bound ! 


Farewell! It hath an echo in the heart ; 
Like sudden music in a desert place 

It startles pleasingly,—it will not part 
From me, but lingers, summoning each trace 

Of early feeling, ere the glow of youth 

Faded, and left—what sages say is Truth. 


Farewell! a word that hath been, and must be ! 


Perhaps it is: but I regret the error 
Which yielded to such truth ; and gladly still 
Would redemand the vision which the mirror 
Of childhood showed my boyish eye, until 
Time rudely dashed it down, But Memory! how 
I love with thee to group the fragments now ! 


And in a frame that Poesy hath made 

Of wreathed wild-flowers, still I love to set 
Such relics as remembrance hath essayed 

To glean. ’Tis no ungentle task, and yet 
The vision will not come so full and fair, 
As when the charm of infancy was there! 


*Tis that immortal yearning for the past, 
That forces Grief to poesy ; ’tis that all 
O’er which sad memory’s pallid star hath cast 
A ray from Paradise! yet who can call 
This to the life of language? What can tell 
This all? The watchword of the heart—* Farewell!” 


The spirit of our life is in that word, 

The destinies of man are spoken there ; 
Life wanes, even as the idols it adored, 

In one farewell the fools and follies share : 
Life, like its happiness—that reverie, 
That never is, but has been, is to be! 


’Tis said that when the lyrist strikes one string, 
The kindred tones will vibrate into life ; 

That each its tribute-stream of sound will bring 
To blend in unison.* Such, (save that strife 

Too oft untunes our harmonies,) such seems 

The call one feeling makes, of kindred streams ! 


Around that sound, “ Farewell,” they wildly crowd, 
Flowing in fair remembrance—making sorrow 
An holy sadness—calling, not aloud, 
But with an eloquence that will not borrow 
A spell from speech ; calling on man to grieve 
With woe he would not, if he might, relieve! 


Oh! pleasant are the sunset hues that burn 
On yonder skies! Who saith not so? and still 
Who feels not they are linked with thoughts—not stern, 
Not stern, in sooth, but sad? such thoughts as fill 


The mourner’s mind, as make us gaze with eyes 
That stream in tears upon those glorious skies ! 


Such is the mood these magic accents bring, 
With all their dear remembrances, that roll 

Like evening’s gathering clouds of gold, and fling 
A pensive sunset hue upon the soul ! 


A hue too meekly lustrous to be glad, 
Glorious as sunset—but, as sunset, sad ! 


* The well-known experiment that gives a natural origin for the perfect major 
chord in music. ‘ 
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“ A word that hath been and must be.” Alas ! 
When hath it not been? When have tears not flowed 
From eyes that wept to see their visions pass, 
The cherished tenants of Hope’s frail abode ! 
Who hath not felt, what mortal cannot tell, 
The thousand phases of a fond farewell ? 


Sometimes, in sullen accents of despair, 
That word hath sounded—sometimes from a heart 
That heaved and throbbed, though fortitude was there 
To whisper courage! or the futile art 
That speaks of hope, and stills the struggling sigh, 
Till tears unmask the sad hypocrisy. 


And then—the voice whose breathing is a gasp, 
The gaze, with love and anguish vying in it,— 
The wild despairing frenzy of the clasp, 
A life of love compressed into a minute ! 
Then, heavens! that last terrific glance—hold, hold! 
Fool! did I say that these things could be told ? 


The painter drew a veil upon the face 
That wept a dying daughter,* shall the bard 
In words, in feeble words, essay to trace 
What Painting dared to try and found too hard, 
Steeped in the dregs of anguish overmuch, 
For even the magic of Timanthes’ touch. 


Heaven hath decreed that human souls should love, 
That loving souls should part. And this is life. 
The first, hath all we dream of bliss abeve, 
The second all of grief below. A strife 
Of meetings, partings, pleasure, and chagrin 
Makes up the total of our earthly scene! 


“ A word that hath been and must be!” It hath 
Since Time his varying journey has begun, 

It must be, like a curse upon his path, 
Till that long course of weal and woe be run! 


Still Fate, to lead to higher spheres than this, 
Shall prove the sad mortality of bliss ! 


But like the Aloe, whose existence shows 
But one bright hour of bloom in all its years, 
And that the parting one ; ere time shall close 
A final season shall be given, when tears 


And all that tells of wretchedness and gloom, 
Shall sink, ere Time itself, in nature’s tomb. 


And oh! the brightest flow’ret in the wreath 
Of happiness, where the Eternal reigns, 

The flower, whose living loveliness shall breathe 
The richest fragrance even upon the plains 

Of Paradise, is this—its glories dwell 

For ever, and IN HEAVEN THERE’S NO FAREWELL ! 


W. A. B. 


* The picture of the Heathen Jephtha consenting to the sucrilice of Iphigenia, 
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MISHAPS OF A SHORT-SIGHTED MAN ; OR, ADVENTURES OF BARTHOLOMEW 





BUZZARD, ESQ. 


« Oh, dark, dark, dark! amid the blaze of noon, 


Irrecoverably dark !” 


I’. put it off no longer. I'll buy a pair 
of spectacles this very day. 

The truth of the matter is, I should 
have taken that step fifteen years ago. 
It is just fifteen years since Dick 
the hostler picked me, for the third or 
fourth time—I rather think it was the 
fourth—out of my uncle’s horse-pond, 
which I was never able, by my own 
unassisted faculties, to discriminate 
from the surrounding “terra firma.” 

“ Bat Buzzard,” said my venerable 
relative, “ you cannot see your nose’s 
length before you. Get yourself a pair 
of spectacles, boy, or that horse-pond 
will be the death of you.” 

Had I taken my uncle’s sage advice, 
I should not, now be writing the present 
lamentable history ; but my evil genius 
ordered it otherwise. 

The shape my evil genius took upon 
this occasion was that of my fair cousin 
Sophy. 

“Oh, papa!” said my cousin Sophy, 
“T really don’t think spectacles would 
become Bat at all.” 

My uncle called her a blockhead ; 
and so she was : but there was a greater 
blockhead than Sophy, and that was 
Bat Buzzard, for minding her. 

Yet so it was: my uncle’s good 
counsel, backed by so many cold expe- 
riences of the horse-pond, went for 
nothing. Sophy said that spectacles 
would not become me ; and accordingly 
on I went with my natural optical 
apparatus, knocking my pate against 
lamp-posts, sign-posts, and door-posts ; 
trying the relative hardness of my skull 
and every modification of matter that 
came in my way; tasting the duck- 
weed and dirty water in every ditch, 
quarry-hole, and standing pool in the 
county ; falling, in short, into as many 
ridiculous scrapes, and committing as 
many ludicrous blunders, as would sup- 
ply the “Comic Annual” with matter 
of merriment for the next half century 
to come. 

Parliament must pass a bill to restrain 
the influence of young ladies! 
Suppose, Mr. Buzzard, your pretty 
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cousin had hinted that your own pair of 
visionary organs, such as they are, mis- 
became you, should you have thought 
it incumbent on you forthwith to put 
out your eyes to please her? You 
recollect the hero in the song— 

“There was a man of Thessaly, and he was 

wondrous wise ; 


He jumped into a quickset hedge, and scratched 
out both his eyes,” : 


Perhaps Tyshould ; and in truth, Sir, 
the sacrifice would have been little to 
brag of. What is the use of eyes, be so 
good as to tell me, if a man cannot see 
with them ? What is the use of eyes, if 
they do not serve to keep their owner 
out of quagmires and saw-pits? At 
breakfast [ put the salt into my tea, 
and the sugar into my egg ; at dinner, 
I confound the catsup with the vinegar, 
and mingle wines of all countries and 
all colours : be so good as to tell me, 
then, what is the use of eyes? What 
is the use of eyes, I say, if, when a 
man goes ott to shoot, he never brings 
down a bird the whole day; misses 
partridge, grouse, snipe, woodcock, and 
plover ; kills nothing, the entire season 
through, save his friend’s favourite 
setter, for which he gave a hundred 
guineas last October, and which he 
refused to sell only yesterday for double 
the sum? This happened to me a year 
or two ago, in the county Sligo. Re- 
turning one evening, after a day’s 
sport, my fowlingpiece happened to be 
loaded ; and, as I make ita rule never 
to bring a loaded gun into the house, I 
discharged it at the hall-door, and sent 
Rover, in the heyday of his youth and 
the meridian of his fame, to a premature 
grave. The shot passed in a compact 
globe right through the poor dog’s 
brain, for he was within three yards of 
the muzzle when I fired. 

All I could say was, that “I didn’t 
see him.” 

“ Didn’t see him !” muttered the old 
gamekeeper, with an angry growl, that 
seemed to come from the deepest 
abysses of his heart. 

Nothing could ever convince Dick 
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Wildrake that I did not shoot the 
setter out of “ malice prepense.” 

The little glimmering of sight I have 
serves only to perplex and mislead me. 
I feel sure that without eyes at all I 
should get on much better than with 
my present imperfect case of instru- 
ments, A little sight is as perilous a 
thing as “a little knowledge :” it in- 
spires one with such false confidence. 
You think, because you are not “ high- 
gravel blind,” like Launcelot’s father, 
that you may venture anywhere ; and 
it is only when the hind-wheel of one 
of Thunder’s or Guinness’s drays is 
labouring across your ribs ; or as, in 
silk stockings and dancing-pumps, you 
sound the depths of some scavenger’s 
heap, which, as “the moonlight sleeps” 
on its glossy surface, you boldly take 
for a solid block of Portland, or a 
Carlow flag: it is only then you learn 
how far, very far, you are inferior to the 
blind basket-makers of the Richmond 
Institution, who carry all the optics 
they have at the ends of their sticks, 
and do not pretend, like the Buzzard 
family, to have the gift of eye-sight ; 
yet there is not a man of them, I war- 
rant you, but will traverse the city, 
through street, lane, court, and alley, in 
the month of February, without once 
breaking the crust of a mud pasty, by 
the way of picking his steps ; or stepping 
into a shoemaker’s shop, to ask for a 
Wellington-biscuit ! 

{ am very fond of company ; but my 
unhappy infirmity, by the sad scrapes 
it gets me into continually, has almost 
outlawed me from society. The other 
day I sat down upon Mrs, Paul Perkins’ 
pink satin hat, the newest issue from 
the mint of a London milliner, and 
crushed it into—I- know nothing to 
compare the wreck to: its very creator 
would not have recognised it ; it was as 
like a pink satin petticoat as a pink 
satin hat. And of all women in the 
world Mrs. Paul Perkins! She looked 
daggers and cutlasses. I saw there was 
no forgiveness ; I saw I had made her 
my enemy for life. Had I shot Mr. 
Perkins in a duel, there might have 
been some hope; but her pink satin 
hat !— 


* Oh, never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced 
80 deep!” 


I cut my most intimate friends— 
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people from whom I have received the 
warmest kindness ; and the very next 
moment I almost rush into the em- 
braces of persons of whom I have no 
more knowledge than of the natives of 
the moon or the inhabitants of the 
Georgium Sidus. This happens fre- 
quently. Take an example from an 
occurrence no later than last Tuesday— 

“ My dear Sir, | am overjoyed to see 
rem, How is Mrs. Jenkins, and your 
ittle girl ? got well over the scarletina 
I trust? It’s half a century since I saw 
you last; you are in town for the 
winter ? and poor Bobby” 

“ Bobby who, Sir? I apprehend there 
is some mistake: my name is Somerset.” 

Mistake !—to be sure there was. 
The gentleman whom I thus accosted 
had as little resemblance to Mr. Jen- 
kins as Falstaff to the skin-and-bone 
apothecary in Romeo and Juliet. Tom 
Jenkins is just the sort of person you 
would dispatch upon an embassy down 
a pump ; he is not very unlike a walk- 
ing scrag of mutton , while the figure 
of the stranger, on the contrary, had a 
striking affinity to that of a fillet of veal. 
A mathematician might describe him 
as a solid generated by the rotation 
of a turbot round its axis. It may seem 
almost incredible that I should have 
made such a mistake; but the way in 
which it occurred was this :—Jenkins 
had written me a note the evening be- 
fore, informing me of his arrival in 
town, and promising to visit me the 
next morning, at half-past ten. Just 
about that hour, a big, fat Whig parson, 
did me the honour of calling to request 
my subscription to a work of his, which 
he said was just ready for publication— 
the “ Huntsman’s Manual” was the title 
of it—and the servant showed him into 
the study, and came and said that a 
gentleman wished to see me. I made 
no doubt that it was Jenkins; and, 
running in, flew into the arms of the 
sporting doctor, and delivered myself 
of the foregoing oration before I disco- 
vered (you may readily conceive with 
what disgust) the nature of the error 
into which my unfortunate organic de- 
fect had led me. 

Editor—I hope, Mr. Buzzard, you 
did not subscribe to Doctor Somerset’s 
work ? 

Mr. Buzzard—No, indeed, I did 
not: I left that to the Plunkets. On 
looking over the list of subscribers, I 
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observed—The D—n of D—n, six 
copies ! 

Editor—And the Vicar of Bray, 
how many ? 

Mr. Buzzard—Three or four, I think. 
But never mind that now. Did you 
ever hear of so short-sighted a man as 
Iam? I never could read a news- 
paper, unless it was tangent to the 
top of my nose. My friends know b 
my nose when the packet has apleel, 
for it is then invariably dotted with 
printers’ ink. 

Oh, but I forgot to tell you the best 
of it. Jenkins not calling on me, ac- 
cording to his appointment, I went out 
to call upon him. You must know 
there is nothing I hate so much as idle 
lubberly mendicants lounging about my 
hall-door. 

“ T have nothing for you, my good 
man.” 

The fellow stood right before me, as 
if disputing my. way down the steps. 

“Go to the Mendicity Association.” 

There was some reply, which I did 
not distinctly hear, and it was accom- 
panied by a motion of the hand, in the 
usual way of asking alms. 

“ I tell you I have nothing for you : 
I make it a rule never to give money 


in the streets ; I can’t see the use of 


the Mendicity, if fellows like you go 
about the town begging.” 

** What can you see, Bat?” was the 
reply. 

By Jupiter, it was Tom Jenkins !— 
Tom Jenkins himself!—and | was just 
on the point of kicking him down the 
steps of my door! Tom is testy, and 
he would not have liked that, I have 
reason to know. As the matter stood, 
the joke was inimitable, and he laughed 
until I thought he would have cracked 
his lank sides ; particularly when I told 
him how I almost kissed the big, fat, 
Whig parson. 

Just at that instant I observed, for 
the first time, that my friend had one 
of his children by the hand. 

“Oh, Bobby, my man !” said I, “how 
goes it?” 

The child giggled, and said her name 
was Lucy, not Bobby. 

“ Buzzard by name, and Buzzard by 
nature,” said Jenkins. 

One night last winter I was at a 
party at Lady Twaddle’s ; and I made 
myself so ridiculous, that I have not 
ventured to show my phiz at the house 
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since. You must know that on my 
first entrance into a room I am just 
as much at a loss what course to 
steer, as a mariner of the old world 
might be supposed to be if restored to 
life, and suddenly dropped with his 
galley into the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean. The port to make for is, of 
course, the lady of the house—in the 
present case Lady Twaddle. But 
where was Lady Twaddle to be found ? 
I had no chart, no star, no compass ; 
all I could see was, that there was a 
vast crowd; I was in an inextricable 
labyrinth, and no kind Ariadne to lead 
me through its mazes : how were the 
very sexes to be discriminated ? I was 
on the very point of addressing a cornet 
of dragoons for Lady Twaddle—how- 
ever I escaped that danger, the officer 
fortunately happening to speak just as 
I was on the point of accosting him as 
my hostess, and the voice assuring me 
that it did not proceed from a petticout. 
I went on, involving myself further and 
further in the throng, passing several 
old acquaintances without a glance of 
recognition, and bowing familiarly to 
people who, no doubt, thought me a 
very forward, impudent fellow, for be- 
ing so lavish of my politeness on utter 
strangers. But where was Lady Twad- 
dle ?—that was the question that now 
totally absorbed my faculties—she was 
the pole-star of my navigation—where, 
oh where was Lady Twaddle? I had 
now arrived at a small vacant space, 
about the very centre of the circle, 
directly under a remarkably brilliant 
lustre. This was a very likely place 
to meet the baroness, you know ;—just 
the position an experienced commander 
would have taken up as the pivot of her 
operations. I paused on the verge of 
the bright opening : all before and about 
me was a kind of luminous chaos, or 
nebula, from which voices of a hundred 
tones issued, but in which no shape, or 
feature, was distinguishable. I paused 
—a female voice said, “ Mr. Buzzard :” 
of course it was Lady Twaddle ; she 
saw me, and was advancing to receive 
me; I strained my eye-balls until they 
almost started out of the sockets; by 
dint of the effort 1 perceived the ap- 
proach of a lady directly towards me ; 
I precipitated myself forward to meet 
her; she stopped just under the cluster 
of lamps ; 1 bowed, andjpaid my com- 
pliments to Lady Twaddle ; hoped 
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Lord Twaddle was well; inquired for 
the honourable Augustus Twaddle, who 
was in Italy ; and expressed my regret 
that Lady Theodosia Twaddle was 
such a martyr to tooth-ache. _ A titter, 
or suppressed fit of laughter, ran all 
round the circle. It had no reference 
to Bat Buzzard—why should it? I 
continued, therefore, my polite speeches 
to her ladyship; not a little surprised, 
however, at receiving no rejoinder to 
any of my questions or remarks. I 
congratulated her on the promotion of 
her second son to the command of the 
Nautilus. The titter was renewed— 
louder than before—and to my conster- 
nation, the fair object of my attentions 
joined in the chorus. My heart sank 
within me ; I was doubtless committing 
some most heinous blunder; was it 
possible that the lady whom I had been 
thus addressing, was not Lady Twaddle 
after all? Lady Twaddle !—not it, 
indeed !—it was an old French gover- 
ness! 

In a fit of desperation I dashed 
through the throng, I knew not whi- 
ther. In a few minutes, however, I 
blundered upon the baroness ; and, 
being quite disconcerted by my late 
misadventure, paid my “ devoirs,” I 
fear, not in the most courtierly style 
imaginable. I asked for Lord Twaddle. 

“He is just beside you,” said her 
ladyship, “ to answer for himself.” 

I wheeled about, and grasped the 
person next me by the hand. Twaddle 
and | had long been on terms of inti- 
macy, and I had not met him for se- 
veral months. 

I grasped the hand of one of the 
footmen! Twaddle laughed loud ; 
the baroness only smiled ; for my part, 
I stood confounded, and felt as if no- 
thing but an earthquake, or a universal 
dissolution of nature, could possibly 
have extricated me from my painful 
situation. ‘The first use 1 made of my 
returning senses was to decide upon 
immediate flight. But “ my lot forbad.” 
Lady Harriet Twaddle came up and 
requested me to dance : in the state of 
mind I was in, gll the little arts and 
excuses by which we usually manage 
to avoid engagements of so onerous a 
nature as quadrilles or gallopades, quite 
forsook me. I put in no plea, and was 
accordingly led through a radiant file 
of beauties, and presented to some 
Miss Twinkler—whether a Venus or a 
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Gorgon, I had not the slightest means 
of ascertaining. In fact, I scarcely 
knew whether she was a belle or a 
beau. 

Before the quadrille commenced, 
there was some vocal music ; and Lord 
Twaddle took the opportunity of draw- 
ing me aside into a corner to have a 
little conversation on politics. The 
Buzzards and Twaddles have always 
been zealous politicians. 

“ To enter fully into the state of the 
nation,” said Lord Twaddle. 

“To take a profound view of the 
position of affairs,” said Bat Buzzard. 

The signal was given for the dance 
—politics avaunt! I had to lead out 
Miss Twinkler. 

“ First catch your carp,” says the 
sage Dr. Kitchener. “ First find Miss 
Twinkler,” was the parallel maxim 
which I had to act upon in this new 
emergency. 

Holman, the blind traveller, would 
have achieved it with ease. It was 
past my powers. I put my trust in 
Providence, and darted in the direction 
of the ottoman where the lady was 
seated when I was introduced to her. 
Well, I was not to be blundering al- 
ways: it was impracticable to go 
wrong now : there was but one lady on 
the pile of velvet cushions. Who ever 
missed his way, when there was but 
one way to go? I offered the lady my 
arm ; she accepted it graciously; we 
preseeeen together to celebrate the 
1onours of Terpsichore. I inquired 
where my fair partner would like to 
take her place. 

“Moi! Monsieur! Pardonnez-moi— 
je ne danserai pas.” 

H—Il and confusion! it was the old 
French governess again ! 

What became of me during the rest 
of the night I know not; but I-left 
town the very next evening ; not, how- 
ever, in the precise direction I intend- 
ed, for I had taken a place in a Cork 
coach, and I found myself the following 
morning more than half way on the 
road to Derry. 

“ Derry was plain enough painted 
on both the doors,” said the guard. 

“ Letters six inches long,” said the 
coachman. 

“It was broad day-light when we 
left Dublin,” said a passenger. 

I made another resolution to buy a 
pair of spectacles. Resolutions, alas! 
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are just as like pie-crusts as promises. 
I broke my resolution, and it cost me 
five guineas. 

Having retraced my steps to the 
metropolis, in order to pursue my origi- 
nal design of a journey to the south, I 
was detained a couple of days in town. 
Walking up Nassau-street, towards 
Merrion-square—it was about four in 
the afternoon, when the flags are 
most thronged—just as I passed Mr. 
M‘Cleery’s shop, once so famous in the 
caricature line, I felt a slight tug at the 
skirts of my coat. 

“ That fellow has picked your pocket, 
Sir,” said a gentleman who was just at 
my side. 

“ Which fellow? where is he?” I 
asked eagerly, clenching my fist and 
preparing (the best way on such occa- 
sions) to save the law the trouble 
both of arresting and punishing the 
offender. 

“ There, there ; just before you, on 
the step, to your right. Quick, Sir, or 
he'll be off!” 

I rushed forward, exclaiming “I see 
him.” The rascal had planted himself 
with his back to the wall, as if he meant 
to make battle. I’m a tolerably fair 
bruiser, and here was an excellent op- 
portunity to show my talent; so I dealt 
the scoundrel a blow on the side of his 
bread-basket, that would have felled a 
reasonably-sized ox. He fell on the flags 
with a crash that was quite terrific. I 
almost feared J had killed him. There 
was a roar of laughter all round me, 
the moment the feat was achieved: 
this to me was inexplicable ; but to 
increase my astonishment still more, a 
man sprang from a shop door, and col- 
jared me. 

“ What do you mean, Sir, by collar- 
ing me ?” 

“ What do you mean, Sir, by smash- 
ing the sign of my shop ?” 

The sign of his shop !—the man was 
mad !—not at all! The fact was, that 
I had floored the wooden highlander 

+ who stands sentinel at the door of the 
Cigar Divan. 

The repairs of this effigy cost me 
five guineas ; and into the bargain I 
lost a silk handkerchief, and a gold 
snuff-box that had been in the Buzzard 
family since the glorious Revolution of 
1688. 

Again I determined to buy the spec- 
tacles. 


I was not very long in the south 
before my optical mal-formation gave 
rise to another little adventure, which 
I had better relate while I think 
of it. I dined one day at the house 
of a friend in the county Limerick, 
about ten miles distant from a small 
town where I had fixed to take up my 
quarters for the night. It was near 
eleven when we got up from the dinner 
table. I ordered my horse. Major 
Rifle—that was my friend’s name—in- 
formed me that there were two roads 
to my place of destination, one five 
miles shorter, and every way preferable 
to the other, which he said lay through 
a wild country, and was crossed by a 
rapid mountain stream, not always 
fordable with safety. I thanked the 
Major for his advice—looked at my 
pistols, and rode off. At a short 
distance from the house there was a 
place where the road diverged in two 
branches. It was the right I was to 
take—I was quite sure it was the right 
the Major had said. On I rode as fast 
as the state of the roads, which were 
flooded in consequence of recent heavy 
rain, allowed me. There was, how- 
ever, a full moon over head, which was 
in my favor, I rode on for about an 
hour. 

Zounds! I had taken the wrong 
line after all!—there was the very 
rapid stream, my friend told me of, 
running dark and swollen, directly 
across my path! I stood on the edge, 
and saw the chill gusts of a November 
midnight curling its black surface into 
a hundred eddies: it was not many 
yards broad, but it was far too broad 
to be leaped, and the Major had said 
enough to deter me from an attempt to 
ford it. There was nothing for it but 
to stand railing and scolding the whole 
night on the banks of the torrent, or 
to ride back, and get into the proper 
track. I adopted the latter plan; re- 
turned to the point where the road 
divaricated ; took the branch. to the 
left ; and after a multitude of difficul- 
ties, and some hair-breadth escapes, 
my pony stumbling every moment 
into some rut, or bog-hole, at about 
four in the morning—as bleak and in- 
clement a winter morning as ever found 
a traveller on high-way or by-way, I 
arrived—where ?—at the side of a dash- 
ing, roaring child of the mountains, as 
wide as the Liffey at Chapelizod ! 
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There had once been a bridge ; but 
it had long ago been swept away by 
the impetuosity of the flood ; and the 
county Limerick gentlemen had not 
rebuilt it; for, in fact, it would have 
benefited few but the peasantry, and 
I suppose it would not have contri- 
buted in any way to the convenience 
of a grand-jury-man. 

I was obliged, of course, to return 
to my friend’s house, heartily abus- 
ing him the whole way, for pre- 
suming to direct a traveller through a 
country, with the localities of which 
he was obviously totally unacquainted. 

I got a couple of hours’ rest and 
joined the Major and his family at 
break fast. 

The Major was positive—so was I 
—there was along and almost quar- 
relsome altercation. 

“So you discovered a river on the 
Ballycastle road, Mr. Buzzard ?—Ha, 
ha, ha—the north-west passage will be 
the next thing——ha, ha, ha.” 

* Ha, ha, ha,” echoed Mrs. Rifle. 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” re-echoed the Misses 
Rifle and Master Rifle. 

The servants joined the chorus. 

“ Laugh,” I answered, “as long as 
you like; I think at this time of my 
life 1 know what a river is.” 

“I'll engage to leap across all the 
rivers between this and Ballycastle,” 
said the Major. 

“So will I, papa,” said his son, a 
child only seven years of age. 

“ And I too Johnny,” said his mo- 
ther. 

I replied again—*I think at this 
time of my life I know what a river is.” 

“ Well, well, Bat,” said the Major, 
still laughing heartily, “ll tell you 
what we'll do ; we'll all make an expe- 
dition in search of your river— Maurice 
tell James we shall want the carriage 
at half-past eleven.” 

“Weill call it the Buzzard, papa,” 
said Miss Rifle. 

«“ Let,us discover it first, love,” said 
the Major. 

* You could have the boat, Sir, 
brought down from the lake upon Tim 
Ryan’s car,” said Maurice slily, as he 
was leaving the room to deliver the 
message to the coachman. 

This sally of Maurice, who was an 
old soldier, and special favorite of his 
master and the family, renewed the 
mirth ; and I really began to be shaken 
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in my view of the question. But how 
could there be a mistake on such a 
point ? It was quite impossible. 

The expedition set out--we reached 
the spot, where, as nearly as I could 
calculate, I had encountered the watery 
obstacle to my journey. 

The deuce a river was there, true 
enough, any more than there is across 
College-green. 

“ We do’nt want the boat, I think,” 
said one. 

“ The Buzzard is dry,” said another. 

“You could leap that yourself, 
mamma,” said a third. 

“What an odd mistake!” said a 
fourth, 

“ Quite unaccountable,” was the ge- 
neral opinion of the whole expedition. 

“ [ have it,” suddenly exclaimed Mrs. 
Rifle. 

So she had, indeed. 

There stood close to the road-side, 
on the right hand, the gable of an old 
building, whether a house or a church, 
it was not easy tosay. The moon had 
projected the shadow of this ruin, in 
a broad dark mass, directly across the 
road, and in this simple way the for- 
midable stream that had thwarted my 
progress the previous night had been 
formed. 

That part of the Ballycastle road, 
however, goes by the name of the river 
Buzzard ever since. 

Into all these and infinite more ab- 
surd scrapes have I been brought 
through the original sin of listening 
to Sophy’s foolish speech when I was 
last pulled out of the horse-pond. 

“ | dont think spectacles would be- 
come Bat,” said Sophy. Have I not 
cause to hate and detest woman kind ? 
Many a time I inquire with Adam— 

O! why did God, 

Creator wise, that peopled highest heaven 

With spirits masculine, create at last 

This novelty on earth, this fair defect 

Of nature, and not fill the world at once 

With men, as angels, without feminine ? 

I could with greatest facility fill a 
folio volume in small type with my 
mistakes and misfortunes—another 
chapter you may reckon on to a cer- 
tainty. I have not told you how mor- 
tally I offended Mrs. Bulbus by taking 
her camelia japonica’s for monthly 
roses ; nor how I| begged the Newfound- 
land dog’s pardon in Westmoreland- 
street ; nor how I was brought before 
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the magistrates for an assault on an 
old lady in a sedan-chair ;nor how [ 
d myself heartily one day in Paris 
for an impudent conceited puppy, and 





was on the point of sending a bellige- 
rent message to Bartholomew Buzzard, 
Esq. your very obedient, humble ser- 
vant. “ Au revoir.” 
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THE REBELLION 


“ TurLoen,” said Hugh Roe, when 
the princes and their faithful entertainer 
were again assembled, “ did you ever 
drive a prey ?” 

“ T have been at the lifting of cattle 
enough to stock the great Moy of Mayo, 
in my time, O’Donnell,” replied Tur- 
logh; “we drove two preys out of 
O’Connor Faly’s country last summer ; 
and it was the crossing of the Nore by 
the last one that was in my mind when 
I told you of the breach of Graig.” 

“ T remember,” said Art, “when I 
was in the Clanebuys with Turlogh 
Lynagh, before he had learned to love 
Scots and Saxons better than his own 
flesh and blood ;—and for every link 
of the chains his treachery has cast me 
into, may he have the curse of the cap- 
tive upon his head before he dies !— 
but, as I said, it was then that we made 
a prey upon the English of Carrickfer- 
gus, that I remember well, though I 
was but a boy at the time. Turlogh 
himself did not join in that adventure : 
it was Brian Mac Phelimy Baccagh 
headed it ; and I and five of the Clan 
Gallagher were the only men of the 
Muinter Lynagh that were with him, 
I remember it well! We started across 
the country from Edenduffearrick at 
sun-set ; and, long before day, were 
down between the Knockagh and the 
shore, where the churls had their cattle 
in a strong enclosure, by the little river 
side that there runs into the sea. Ah, 
kinsmen, it would have done your hearts 
good to have seen the booty we drove 
off, and hardly a stroke struck—for the 
boddagh knaves, when they heard us 
getting over their bawn, ran for the 
town, without waiting even to do on 
their hose. So we drove out the 
creaght upon the path to Bealfarsad, 
thinking to get them into Killultagh 
before sun-rise ; and much work we had 
to keep them together in the darkness 
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and open country. Well, we had 
hardly got them clear of the bawn, 
when we heard the guns in Carrick 
castle firing for the pursuit. We 
pricked the bullocks forward with our 
spears, as fast and silently as we could, 
and Brian and his brother Neale went 
back with twenty of their best men to 
cover the rere. By the time we were 
on the rise of Carnmoney, we heard 
the drums of the English in the hollow 
behind ;—but the night was so dark, 
they often mistook the road we had 
taken, and once or twice we thought 
they were off our track altogether, 
though we could see the lights the 

carried, at every turn, twinkling theough 
the woods like Wills-o’-the-wisp, and 
some cried that they heard the voices of 
slot-hounds, But the cattle were not to 
he urged up the steep without heavy 
driving, and, do our best, we could not 
top the ridge of the hill, till Brian and 
his men had been once or twice at blows 
with the pursuers. They had issued 
out in such numbers that our twenty 
gallowglass had to be again and again 
reinforced before we crossed the val- 
ley between that and Ben-Madigan— 
for we had left the shore, and were 
heading into the country—but when 
we came at last to the great bog behind 
Collon-Ward, both Neale and Brian 
were fairly driven in upon the prickers, 
and the fight was carried on at the 
very tails of the beasts. I was but a 
boy, and they would not let me strike 
in before ; but I had to take to my wea- 
pon now, and play my part as I best 
could ; for though the main body of the 
English was not yet come up, we were 
overmatched for awhile, even by their 
advanced guard. By this, the grey of 
the morning was just beginning to how 
the shapes of objects, and, in a pause 
of the struggle, I could see that we 
were in a black boggy hollow of the 
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hills, and that the ground we fought on 
seemed a narrow stripe of pasture in 
the middle of the morass. The driv- 
ers, one by one, had been brought to 
blows, and the cattle were running on 
through mere terror, and taking what 
path they pleased. The hard ground 
on which we fought, was, as I said, a 
stripe confined by bog at either side ; 
and I thought I could see that it di- 
vided at one point of the retreat :—but 
the creaght still kept before us, and we 
still found our hands too full to mind 
much beside our own defence. I gave 
and took as much that one night as I 
have done ever since, and put it all 
together ; but at last, when I saw Brian 
himself, and Manus More O’Gallagher, 
turn their backs, I was fain to throw 
myself, like the rest, among the herd, 
and seek my escape as best I might. 
I expected to get on the clear ground 
in front of the prey, and so make my 
way out of the bog, which was too soft 
on both sides to attempt a passage— 
for many of the cattle had already sunk 
up to their bellies where they had slip- 
ped or strayed from the path—but 
when I got among the foremost bul- 
locks, hudlaloo/—we were at the end 
of the hard land!—some of the poor 
beasts, pushed on by the rush behind, 
were over their backs in the flow, and 
the prickers and gallowglass, with cries 
and eurses, were reining back their 
horses, or slipping and floundering 
on its verge. “Dar dioul! we have 
taken the wrong road!” cried Neale 
Mac Philimy ; “Shawn Garv Magee, 
you have let the creaght go the wrong 
road !” “ Neale Uaisle! I was fighting 
for my life !” cried the herdsman ; but 
as he spoke, the chief thrust him through 
with his skene. Shawn Garv dropped 
like a lump of lead into the black quag- 
mire,and Neale, with the bloody weapon 
in his hand, shouted—* Back, back to 
the middle of the prey, every man! 
Prick them on with spear and sword !— 
stab them, flank and brisket !—if the 
bog was a mile to the bottom we have 
bullocks enough to bridge it over!” 
It was the only resource left us: the 
English had us cut off, and to fight 
through a column twenty men deep, 
and armed to the teeth, was not to be 
thought of by the few exhausted gal- 
lowglass that were left. We drove the 

oor brutes in:-God knows it was a 

orrible sight, in that indistinct light, 
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to see the black pit heaving like a pot 
of boiling pitch, as they wallowed and 
writhed through it,—moaning aud bel- 
lowing, that it was dreadful to hear! 
Many of our men were lost ; for they 
were slippery stepping stones!—I rolled 
through, I hardly know how, but I 
was light, and though I stuck twice or 
three times, I got over at last. Brian, 
too, escaped, and Manus More, but 
Neale was trodden down by the cattle, 
and never got out. We now had the 
bog between us and the English, unless 
they chose to walk over their own 
beasts to follow us, and so took to the 
hill with what force remained, and ne- 
ver stopped till we reached Brian Car- 
ragh’s country about noon. That 
was the only prey I was ever at the 
driving of : I was then a boy; but I 
remember it all as well as if it had been 
yesterday.” 

“ The churls thought they had you 
in a trap :” said Hugh; “how they must 
have stared to find what sort of road 
you travelled by, when the day broke! 
I never drove a prey ; but, with God’s 
permission, before the summer goes by, 
I'll empty some of their creaghts upon 
the western pale !” 

“For my part,” said Henry, “I 
think lifting cattle no such heroic 
achievement. Bearing away a fair 
Saxon damsel now, or carrying off a 
score of noble hostages, would seem to 
me a worthier exploit: but meeting the 
enemy in the light of day, and winning 
our rights at the point of the sword, 
on the open field, that is the service in 
which I would fain strike a stroke be- 
fore I die !” 

“ Henry, you have the soul of a 
noble gentleman!” cried Hugh, “ but 
you mistake my purpose. Before we 
meet the enemy in the field, we must 
have an army of disciplined soldiers in 
the camp. y clansmen, on my re- 
turn—if I should ever see sweet Bally- 
shannon again !—will be better hands 
at a foray than a pitched battle: if I 
can but maintain my ground for one 
poor twelvemonth by such means, until 
opportunity shall have begot discipline, 
T will show you an army, at the head 
of which I will not be ashamed to meet 
the Queen’s veteran power on any plain 
in Christendom! But, Turlogh, with 
what tale do you mean to while away 
the hours to-night ?” 

“ Dar mo lamh, O’Donnell, if Art 
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Oge can but tell us of such scenes in 
the Clanebuys, till bed-time, you will 
need no tale of mine to make you for- 
get your chains,” said Turlogh. 

«“ Alas, I have no skill in such de- 
scriptions,” said Art. “ I have nothing 
more worth telling that you have not 
heard already; but Turlogh, I know, 
has such store of tales and romances, 
that whether you would hear of feud 
or friendship, love, mystery, or magic, 
he can match your wishes with some 
story of Hibernian times. I, for my 
own part, would fain hear something of 
the feuds among the English of the 

ale ; for, by the crowning stone of 
snl it makes me sick to think 
of our own !” 

“ Come then, Turlogh Buy,” cried 
Hugh, “tell us how Tomés-an-teeda, 
the bold Fitzgerald, set our Saxon 
lords by the ears in the late king’s 
reign.” 

“ With all the veins of my heart, noble 
princes,” replied Turlogh; “and the 
readier, because I know a tale made 
on that very event, by a gentleman 
who was present in it. It will be a 
longer story than I have told you yet; 
for it contains the fortunes of some 
others, besides the arch rebel him- 
self.” 

“It is a pity the Clan-Gerald was 
not of Irish blood,” said Hugh ; “they 
have ever been a race of brave gentle- 
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men, and sharp thorns in the side of 
the invaders.” 

“ They are more Irish than English, 
by ten generations to one,” replied 

enry ; “and it is the same with Mac 
William Burk, and the clan Butler. 
But let us to our tale; and, Turlogh, 
take time, and run it not into such close 
compass as to lose the best of your 
matter, as you did in the Captive of 
Killeshin. Dar Columb! your knight 
and lady had not words enough toge- 
ther to justify a colleen’s courtship 
with a buachal na mo!” 

“ Ah, noble Henry,” cried the old 
man, “’tis long since I sat, myself, by 
the side of a colleen dhas, talking the 
sweet words of honey that I spoke too 
easily ever to remember :—it is not 
what a man says readiest in the reality, 
that he tells freest in its recounting. 
Could your nobleness repeat all that the 
duine Uaisle Oge said to the daughter 
of Mac Mahon that summer evening 
in the wood of Truagh, when” 

“Say no more, Turlogh,” cried Henry 
blushing ; “T’ll let you off with the 
courtship ; for I see O’ Donnell burning 
to be at blows, and my brother Art 
longing to hear of the silk jackets of 
Tomds-an-teeda’s gallowglass.” 

“ Then we will suppose the courtship 
over, and introduce the lovers without 
more ado,” said Turlogh with a smile, 
and addressed himself to his tale. 





THE REBELLION OF SILKEN THOMAS, 


In Dublin, near to Dame’s Gate, 
lived, in 1534, a wealthy merchant, b 
name Paul Dudley. His house, built 
on the bank of the Liffey, overlooked 
a wharf at which one or more of his 
barques might usually be seen receiv- 
ing or discharging cargo. Merchan- 
dize and nautical stores lay piled or 
scattered about the busy area of the 
court-yard, and the arched entrance 
resounded to the tramp of draught 
horses and the rattling of ponderous 
waggon wheels. Thus, towards the 
river, all was business and bustle ; but 
southward, between his house and the 
secluded street it fronted, was a quiet 
garden, well planted and enclosed, and 
stretching in broad parterres and deep 
shrubberies almost to the city wall. 

It was a bright June morning, and 
the sun shone sweetly on the flowers 


and foliage ; the birds sang in every 
tree; and a thrush, notwithstanding 
the presence of two persons on the 
rustic bench below, warbled loudly 
from her accustomed branch, over the 
great honeysuckle arbour. The occu- 
pants of the summer-house were a 
young man and fair girl: they had sat 
there so long that the birds were grown 
familiar with them. They were lovers, 
as the maiden’s conscious blushes and 
the eager looks of the cavalier con- 
fessed. Their loves were sanctioned, 
for they betrayed no clandestine ap- 
prehension ; their looks were those of 
two of heaven’s most favoured crea- 
tures, perfectly happy in mutual confi- 
dence and affection. 

“ And now, my sweet Ellen,” said 
the wooer, “now that I have heard 
from your -own lips that you are mine 
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for ever, my joy is so complete, that I 
think I can never be unhappy again.” 

“Indeed, Sir John,” said his com- 
panion, “I knew not that you were 
unhappy; had you known my heart, 
you would have had little cause to be 

“ Dear Ellen,” he cried, “ you make 
me belie myself: I am again unhappy ; 
for I feel that you suspect me of hav- 
ing doubted you. No, dearest, I could 
not distrust your true heart; I could 
never fear for you; but I confess I did 
dread, lest, in my absence, some other 
might find means to influence your 
father against our union ; and although 
I would deem myself rich enough in 
your love alone, to disregard all other 
fortunes for my own part, yet, trust me, 
I would rather see my right hand cut 
off, than know you subjected to one harsh 
word or unkind look from your parent 
on my account. If that villain, Parez, 
has poisoned your father’s ear, as I 
have reason to suspect, I vow by 
Saint Bernard Pe 

“ Thou hast been deceived :—in sooth, 
Sir John, and on my word, some one 
hath belied my father to thee,” cried 
the lady earnestly ; “ Master Parez’s 
suit sped not worse with me than with 
my father. He is a plain man, and a 
trader: e 

“Nay, dear Ellen, forgive me,” said 
the knight ; “I feel I have done your 
father wrong ; he has still shown him- 
self a kind friend to me ; and doubt of 
his good-will could never have found 
a place in my thoughts, if 1 had not 
been at a distance from you; for when 
absent from you, Ellen, there was but 
one bright image in my mind: all the 
rest was dark and wretched.” 

“TI have long wished, Sir John,” 
said the lady, scarcely attending to all 
the knight had addressed to her, “to 
tell thee more of my father; and, I 
pray thee, think me not importunate 
to dwell on this. Indeed, Sir John, 
thou knowest him not. They say he 
hath preferred thee to others, for the 
sake of ennobling his riches by thy 
lineage: indeed they do him great 
wrong. He loves thee for thyself; 
believe me he doth. He is not a man 
to make many fair professions ; but, 
blunt as thou hast thought him, he 
bears a warm and a true heart towards 
thee. It was but yesterday I heard 
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him urge thy deserts on the Archbishop, 
with whom he has much influence.” 

“Dear Ellen,” said the knight, “I 
feel it all, and love you the better for 
what you have said. For your father’s 
good offices with the Archbishop, he 
has my gratitude; but I fear the 
friend of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald has 
little chance of favour with the old 
enemy of Kildare. I would I knew 
how the brave Earl speeds at the court 
of England !” 

“1 know little of the cause of anger 
between the Archbishop and the Lord 
Deputy,” said the lady; “but I have 
heard such whispers among the Pri- 
mate’s friends who frequent my father’s 
house, for loans and aids of ships and 
merchandize, as make me tremble, both 
for the Earl and his son, whom he hath 
left in his stead. Would to heaven, 
you were no longer associated with 
young Lord Thomas |” 

“Lord Thomas is a brave and 
generous gentleman,” cried the knight ; 
his father, the Earl, was my youth’s friend 
and protector ; their noble house has 
ever been allied both by blood and 
mutual service to mine own, and I 
were a recreant and base churl to shrink 
from their quarrel, whether it be with 
bishop or king! Forgive me, again, 
sweet Ellen, that I forget your father’s 
friendship for the Primate in my own 
love and loyalty to the bold Geraldine.” 

Ellen Dudley yielded him her hand 
in token of the easily accorded pardon ; 
but the truth was, she had spoken as 
much on the impulse of her judgment 
as of her feelings, and an involuntary 
predilection for the cause of her lover's 
friends, was already converting her 
forgiveness to sympathy, if not ap- 
proval, when her father appeared at 
the upper end of the garden coming 
towards them from the house. 

Paul Dudley was an aged man, of a 
careful aspect, attired in sad coloured 
apparel somewhat faded, such asa rich 
citizen could afford to gratify his hu- 
mility on. He advanced, and welcomed 
his elected son-in-law, with a grave cor- 
diality suitable to his age and cha- 
racter ; “ Sir John, thou art welcome,” 
he said; “I am heartily glad to see 
thee again. Thou wilt excuse my delay, 
for I had with me certain contractors, 
when I heard of thy arrival, whom 
I might not sooner leave. Ellen, my 
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child, go gather a dish of cherries while 
I and Sir John fetch a walk here in the 
sunshine.” 

Ellen retired with a glance of glad 
meaning at her lover, and the knight 


and merchant walked arm-in-arm down 
the garden, * Sir John,” said Dudley, 
“T ama man of few words. When my 
daughter marries, I mean that she shall 
be lodged as suits the station of a 
lady ; mine is a spare and frugal 
household, and would ill suit a noble- 
man’s necessary retinue. I have, there- 
fore, purchased a more commodious 
dwelling, with lands enough for its 
honourable maintenance, which shall 
be thine on thy wedding-day. Disert 
Castle is a strong pile, and I look to 
see it well manned against the Irish. 
The chief service of thy tenure will be 
to protect the Archbishop’s rangers, 
and furnish a riding-out of twenty 
horsemen yearly, on Saint John’s day, 
to the prior of Kilmainham.” 

“ Master Dudley,” said the knight, 
«TI will be frank with thee; when 
friends were scarcest with my father, 


the Earl of Kildare stood by him, with 


purse and countenance, aye, even to 
the peril of his own head ; when I was 
left an orphan he had me cared for as 
if I had been his own son; by his 
bounty I am educated as becomes my 
birth ; from his honoured hand I hold 
my degree of knighthood. I cannot 
render service to the enemies of such 
a benefactor. On my honour, Master 
Dudley, it gives me to seem thus dis- 
posed to cavil at thy most generous 

roffer ; but if thine own father had 
had so true a friend, and that friend so 
bitter an enemy, say, couldst thou thy- 
self, if sought to take such service, act 
otherwise ?” 

“Say no more, Sir John—say no 
more—the tenure shall be altered ; 
thou shalt hold in capite, and serve 
none but the king. Iam not a man 
to be easily moved from my purpose ; 
yet surely I can see a hardship, and 
peradventure feel for an honourable 
scruple ; nay, [ would the more rea- 
dily redress the one, Sir John, because 
I respect the other.” 

The merchant spoke with an honest 
sincerity which could not be mistaken ; 
a tear glistened in the knight’s eye as 
he grasped his hand—* Master Dud- 
ley, I thank thee from my heart. By 


my honour, I am even more beholden 
to thee for this consideration than for 
the bounty it confirms. I will hold 
Disert for the king right joyfully ; aye, 
and call me churl if I keep not such 
goodly garrison as will make the 
passes of the pale, when thou shalt 
come to see me, as safe for thy trot- 
ting nag as the highway over Hoggin 
Green.” 

“ Enough, said Sir John, I know 
well that thou bearest no ungrateful 
mind; but there is another matter 
touching which I would now talk with 
thee. Thou art young and ardent ; 
when there are are as many grey hairs 
in thy beard as in mine, thou wilt not 
hold thy manhood’s interest so light 
when weighed against thy youth’s 
friendships ; but I am not accustomed 
to waste words on idle hints; I will 


tell thee plainly, thy attachment to 
Kildare and his faction will plague 
thee yet, if you keep it not in more 
discreet bounds. The Earl, I tell 
thee, is in disgrace at court ; his son, 
our ruffling Deputy, has offended every 
lord of the council here, by his pride 
and violence ; not a day passes without 
injury and complaint; the king is en- 
raged against both father and son, and 
Sir William Skeffington is striving hard 
toget the sword of office to himself. Now, 
I will not say to thee, as others might, 
that a wise man should keep clear of a 
falling house, and that thou oughtest 
to desert thy friends in this extremity ; 
for I think there is in thee that con- 
stancy and nobility of nature which 
would spurn so unworthy a course, 
even if I did give thee that base ad- 
vice. No; if by the reverse of fortune 
Lord Thomas or his father stand in 
need of such help as one of thy estate 
may lawfully bestow, spare not my 
coffers in their service ; for I would not 
have a child of mine lie under painful 
obligation where gold might lighten 
the burthen on his mind; but what I 
ask of thee is this ; while thou shrink- 
est not from rendering all the kindly 
gratitude and lawful aid that a man 
may yield to his benefactor, without 
trenching on his duty to his king, 
shun the society of these rebellious 
conspirators who surround Lord Tho- 
mas, keep thy allegiance free from all 
contamination of traitorous sugges- 
tions; but, above all, if the frantic 
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pris of the young Deputy do drive 
im into open treason, let no power of 
mistaken friendship or chivalrous devo- 
tion persuade thee for a moment to 
lend connivance or countenance to an 
attempt so desperate !—I am a peaceful 
man, loyal to the king and desirous of 
good order in the state ; thou art about 
to become my son and the successor 
to my riches ; do what reasonable, 
what lawful friendship requires, but 
bring not destruction on an honest 
house, and disgrace on the grey hairs 
of one who is willing to love thee as 
his own son !” 

“On my honor, Master Dudley, I 
know not why thou shouldst distrust 
my loyalty. I am the servant of the 
king ; IT have both given and taken 
hard blows under his banner; against 
whom have I ever fought if not against 
his enemies? God forbid that my 
noble benefactor should ever need the 
service of my sword against our com- 
mon Sovereign; but, by your hand, 
Martin Dudley, this is some calumny 


of the Earl spread by his and the Lord 
Thomas's enemies. I never heard of 
other design among either them or 
their retainers, than to support the 
royal authority or defend themselves 
against their private enemies; and I 
freely promise thee I will not strike a 
stroke on their behalf in any other 
quarrel,” 

“It is enough,” said the merchant, 
“TI trust to thine own candour and 
generosity ; there is that in my heart 


which tells me thou wilt not deceive 
me.” 


“ A man overwhelmed with obliga- 
tion must make his promises with as 
bad a grace as his acknowledgments ; 
I can but say, Master Dudley, I thank 
thee, and will do my best to show my- 
self not unworthy thy good opinion.” 

“ And that is all I ask,” cried Dud- 
ley ; “ I am now satisfied in all things. 
Go to my daughter, Sir John, and 
settle what day you please to end the 
wooing. God bless them both !” he ex- 
claimed, as the knight disappeared 
down the green alley which led to the 
orchard ; “and God be praised who 
has bountifully given me two such 
children to bless! Surely my heart 
should be at ease at last. Here are 
the two now dearest to me in this 
world happy ; all around me is pleasant 
and cheerful—strange! I have not 
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marked the singing of the birds for 
many a year until today! Ah Paul 
Dudley what hast thou been dreaming 
of so long, not to know what a comfort 
thou hadst at hand in the sunny walks 
of thine own garden? By my faith, I 
feel young, 1 cannot tell how.— What 
need have I of a staff?—lie there thou 
halt companion !”—and he cast away 
his gold headed cane, and walked up 
and down, smoothing the grey locks 
from his forehead and turning up his 
face to the breeze with a long 
unwonted sense of buoyant enjoy- 


ment. 

The tramp of horses sounding from 
the street roused Dudley from a train 
of happier anticipations than had per- 
haps occupied his thoughts since the 
eve of his own nuptials ; but ere he 
had enquired who were the new 


comers, his child and destined son 
were seen approaching. 

“ Oh, my dear father,” cried Ellen, 
as he folded her fondly in his arms, 
“how can we thank thee for all thy 


goodness ?” and she hid her blushing 
face on his breast. 

“Love each other, my children,” 
cried the happy old man, “love each 
other, and Lam well repaid !” So saying 
he joined their hands and blessed them 
fervently. 

It was while Paul Dudley was thus 
ratifying his approval of his daughter's 
marriage, that an armed man advanced 
from the house towards the arbour, in 
front of which they stood. Whether it 
was that his aspect was habitually for- 
bidding, or that he disliked his present 
errand, the stranger wore a black look 
from the moment he entered the gar- 
den: but when, on turning into the 
walk that gave him a full view of the 
scene before the summerhouse, he 
caught the first glance of Ellen Dudley, 
in the arms of another, and her father 
standing by, he stopped for a moment, 
and drew back as if his eyes had been 
blasted—griping to his dagger, and 
actually reeling, like a man stunned by 
a heavy blow. In an instant, however, 
he recovered himself: his hand slid 
down from his belt, and his brow re- 
laxed into comparative smoothness : 
still, as he advanced, there was a cloud 
on his dark features and an inequality 
in his step, that told of the recent fit 
of passion. When Dudley saw him 
coming towards them, he advanced to 
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meet him, although, from the evident 
dislike that marked his manner, it was 
plainly more for the sake of taking his 
scowling eyes off the knight and lady, 
than from any wish to show him a 
marked courtesy. 

“ Master Parez,” said he, “I bid thee 
a good morrow: hast thou any com- 
mands for me ?” 

* I come, Master Dudley,” replied 
the ominous stranger, “on an errand 
that will not much increase thy love for 
me. I bear a packet for the hands of 
yonder knight, whom I have sought in 
vain at guard-room and barbican, and 
now find toying with fair damsels in thy 
arbour. I have besides a message, by 
word of mouth, for Sir John Talbot.” 

“ Ah, Master Parez,” said the mer- 
chant, “thou art the man to do thy 
errand, without scruple for place or 
time. But go on, man ; give the knight 
thy letter, and say what thou hast to 
say ; for, though I be hurried, yet I 
would have thee take a cup of wine 
with me before thou goest, till I tell 
thee of some danger to thy friends that 
it behoves thee to know.” 

“ I thank thee, Master Dudley,” said 
Parez ; but no wine shall cross my lips 
today ; and as for the Lord Deputy’s 
danger, let his enemies look to them- 
selves.” With this churlish answer on 
his lips, he advanced to the knight, and 
said, “ I have sought thee in vain, Sir 
John, both at the Newgate and at thy 
company’s quarters, and would not have 
broken in on thy privacy here, had 
my orders uot been so urgent as they 
are. The Lord Thomas Fitzgerald 
commends him to thee, and sends thee 
for thy perusal this letter, which Sir 
John De La Hyde had this morning of 
him to whom it is addressed—a friar, 
whose friend writes from London, as 
thou mayest read.” 

As Parez spoke, his eyes were fixed 
on Sir John Talbot with an expression 
of mixed malignity and triumph. The 
knight bent a fixed glance on him, in 
return, as he took the packet from his 
hands ; but was soon too deeply inte- 
rested in its contents to care whether 
his angry rival scowled or smiled upon 
him. But scarcely had he read half 
through the first page, when the colour 
fled from his cheeks, and large drops of 
ee burst out over his fore- 
nead. “ Parez!” he cried, and gasped a 
moment for utterance; then, as the 


blood rushed back to his brow, he 
seized the messenger fiercely by the 
arm—* Parez! by heaven, if I thought 
you came here to triumph over my 
ruin, I would send thy soul to hell at 
my dagger’s point !” 

“I come here to do my duty, Sir 
John Talbot,” replied Parez, subduing 
a coarse smile that was already begin- 
ning to attest how much he enjoyed 
the agony of his rival ; “ and, that duty 
done, I wait to know whether thou art 
equally prepared to do thine.” 

“ Thou, at least, shalt never report 
me a recreant !” cried Talbot. “ Leave 
me: I know what thou wouldst say : 
I will be with Lord Thomas in an 
hour.” 

“ An hour, Sir John! My lord did 
not expect to find his friends so slack 
at this pinch.” 

“ Parez, leave me. You have your 
revenge : yon see me ruined, If there 
be a heart.in your breast, stay not here 
to torture me! if you love your life, 
Christopher Parez, go! I will follow 

you.” 

: Parez’s eye glanced for a moment to 
the arbour, where Ellen Dudley had 
sunk, pale as ashes, on a seat: but, at 
a motion of the knight’s hand to his 
dagger, accompanying a fiercer repeti- 
tion of the command to withdraw, he 
turned sullenly upon his heel, and re- 
tired. Talbot’s energy, before which 
the ignoble nature of Parez had thus 
quailed, deserted him as he turned to 
the arbour, where Ellen Dudley, with 
a beating heart, awaited the issue of 
their ominous conference, She rose in 
ularm as he entered.—* Thou art pale, 
Sir John; thy hands are cold as ice. 
Mother of Mercy! what has the wretch 
done to make thee look so ghastly ?” 

“ Ellen, Iam a ruined man! They 
have murdered the Earl.” 

“ Who have murdered ? what earl? 
for pity’s sake, do not look so! 

“The King has murdered the Earl 
of Kildare, Ellen ; and Lord Thomas 
has—has sent to let me know.” 

She laid her hand on his, which was 
clenched and convulsively pressed on 
his knee. “Oh, Sir John,” she said, 
“believe me how well I feel for thy 
affliction ; but take comfort; it pains 
my heart to see thee grieve so sorely : 
perhaps this news may be untrue.” 

“ No, no, Ellen; it is all too sure : 
it has been too long and too deeply 
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planned to leave any chance of failure 
when the blow was to be struck. The 
letter is positive ; Kildare was be- 
headed in the Tower on Saint Swithin’s 
eve.” 

“Alas, what had they against him ? 
was he not ever a loyal subject of the 
king ?” 

“ Treason, Ellen ; they charged him 
with treason, which his heart could no 
more conceive than it could malice or 
untruth. But I cannot talk of this 
now: my soul cries for vengeance 
within me when I think of it.” 

“Dear Sir John,” said Ellen, “I feel, 
and from my heart I deplore, this mis- 
fortune ; but do not, I beseech you, 
look so despairingly: you have lost a 
generous benefactor; but believe me, 
you have found new friends, if not so 
noble or so powerful, fully as willing to 
serve and love you.” 

“ Ellen, I have lost both!” 

“ Oh, no, no; say not so; do me 
not that wrong; do not so wrong my 
father.” 

“If I have done you wrong, Ellen, 
you are the truest hearted, but alas, the 
most hapless maiden that ever clung to 
man in his misfortunes! You know not 
to whom you would vow your fidelity. 
Yet I call God to witness that nothing 
short of this could have driven me to 
be what I am. It was murder, cold- 
blooded and cruel murder ; and if ever 
rebellion was justified before Heaven, 
it is ours against that treacherous and 
cowardly tyrant, who has thus wantonly 
spilled the blood of the kindest and 
most gallant gentleman that ever drew 
sword in his ungrateful cause.”—She 
looked piteously in his face, and burst 
into tears.—-“ You may weep now, Ellen ; 
the worst is told—I amarebel. The 
friends of my slaughtered benefactor 
are up in arms, and I will not fail them 
in this extremity. God, who knows my 
heart, knows with what grief and 
wretchedness my soul is filled since I 
made up my mind to leave you—you, 
who were my comfort in all sorrow be- 
fore, on whom every hope that I had 
to cheer me in this world was fixed— 
for, Ellen, I feel at this moment that I 
have loved you far more dearly than 
the thoughts of a man who has not felt 
such grief as mine today could ever 
have conceived. Dear, indeed, as my 
own soul, far, far dearer than my life, is 
the love of Ellen Dudley in my heart’s 
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core for ever. But, Ellen, my love 
were worthless and unworthy, and I 
a wretch debased in the eyes of all 
brave men, if I loved not honour better 
than either life or love. I go, Ellen, 
dearest; I must leave you— Oh, 
my God! I may never press these lips 
again; I may never again fold that 
true heart to mine! Speak, my beloved ; 
tell me, are you then lost to me for 
ever ?” 

“ Never, dearest! I will never for- 
sake you,” she murmured through her 
sobbing—he clasped her closer to his 
breart, and bent over her, kissing away 
her tears. 

At this moment voices sounded from 
the garden. “I tell thee, Sir, Sir John 
cannot have said so! _It is scarce half 
an hour since he promised me with his 
own lips to abjure for ever the broils 
and treasons of thy turbulent faction.” 
It was Paul Dudley, high in wrath, 
disputing the passage of Parez to the 
arbour. When the lovers heard their 
voices, they tore themselves asunder. 
Ellen sat down, almost fainting, in the 
green recess ; but Talbot came forth, 
prepared to go through with the sacri- 
fice—for he felt that it was little 
better—come what might. 

“Sir John Talbot,” cried Dudley 
when he saw him, “ here is a traitor in 
arms against the king, avowing his re- 
bellion, and seeking to implicate thee 
in the same villainy; nay, boasting 
that thou art his abettor in the treason.” 

“ There is little in common between 
me and Master Parez,” replied Talbot ; 
“ yet in this cause we are companions.” 

“ In what cause, Sir John? In God’s 
name, what means this conniving be- 
tween thee and an open rebel ?” 

“Master Dudley, Master Dudley,” 
cried Talbot, “knowest thou that the 
nobie Earl of Kildare is basely mur- 
dered by that arch-heretic and cruel 
tyrant, who was yesterday my king; 
and dost thou marvel that I am in 
arms for vengeance on my benefactor’s 
enemies ?” 

“If thou be in arms against the 
Royal Majesty, thou art a forsworn 
traitor, Sir John Talbot!” cried Dud- 
ley: “thou hast deceived me, and, 
villain, thou hast stolen the affections 
and ruined the peace of my child! for 
with my own hands I would rather 
strangle her, than see her wedded to 
an outlawed robber, as thou and thy 
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traitorous associate will shortly be.—-Ho, 
Giles and Watkin, Jeniko and Gregory! 
stand by your master, ye knaves; lay 
hands on the rebels ; ten pieces of gold 
to him who secures the traitor Talbot!” 
and, weaponless as he was, he threw 
himself upon the armed knight as boldly 
as if he had himself been cased in steel 
and bounding in the vigor of youth : 
but his men, seeing the house sur- 
rounded by Parez’s troop, and confi- 
dent that, however their enraged master 
might rave against his old favourite, 
he did not at heart desire his injury, 
held back; and the weak old man, 
exhausted by contending emotions, and 
overcome by unusual personal exertion, 
fell, almost powerless, into the arms of 
him whom he had sought to pull to the 
ground. 

“Forgive me, Master Dudley ; for- 
give me, my father!” cried Talbot, as 
he consigned the tottering merchant to 
the arms of. his daughter, who had 
come from her retreat the moment she 
heard her father’s voice summoning his 
servants to ineffectual violence, and 
now half forgot her own grief in alarm 
for her parent’s safety. 

When Dudley heard himself called by 
the name of father, and saw the knight, 
when that appeal obtained no answer, 
turn away as if he could not bear the 
contemplation of his humiliating help- 
lessness, he was stirred with strong feel- 
ings of affection and pity. “Come back, 
come back, and I will forgive thee 
everything,” he cried, while tears burst 
from his eyes, and his voice trembled 
with emotion. “ Thou art still my son, 
if thou wilt but shun thine own de- 
struction. Return, return to thy alle- 
giance : it is not yet too late to repent 
and save thyself! Oh, Sir John, for 
thine own sake, for pity to my grey 
hairs, and, as a last appeal, as thou 
wouldst not break the heart of this in- 
nocent girl, donot yield to this madness, 
to this fearful and dishonouring sin !” 

“ May God have pity on me !” cried 
Talbot : “this is a sore trial to put a 
man’s heart to.” 

“Give the word to mount,” cried 
Parez, who had stood silent through 
the scene, but now spoke loudly and 
scornfully. “ What answer shall I bear 
to Lord Thomas, Sir John Talbot ? 
Shall I say that you refuse to join ?” 
“ You shall bear no base account of me 
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today !” cried the unhappy gentleman , 
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and without trusting himself with ano« 
ther look at the wretched two he left 
behind, hurried to the court-yard, where 
a horse stood ready saddled for his use. 

Talbot mounted in the silence of 
rage and sorrow, and as the troop 
wheeled out of the court-yard and 
turned up to the Dame’s-gate, struck 
his horse fiercely with the spur, and 
dashed out in front ; he could not bear 
the eyes of those around him, for his 
own were swimming in grief and in- 
dignation. When he reached Castle- 
street, he was so far in advance of his 
company, that he found himself obliged 
to pull up till he should learn which 
way they intended to take. He looked 
up and down the busy thoroughfare 
before him, all alive with the bustle of 
secure prosperity; stalls, shops, and 
warehouses far as the eye could reach, 
teeming with a peaceful and industri- 
ous race, toiling on in happy ignorance 
of the impending calamities which he 
was even then lending his aid to hasten, 
and fora moment his heart failed him ; 
but as he looked up at the fortress, 
and saw on the brow of the barbican, 
the sharp outline of the spikes on which 
the heads of the Leinster rebels 
were bleaching in the blue sky, he 
thought, with a shudder and a thrill of 
anguish, of his own friend’s kindly fea- 
tures clotted with the blood from the 
block, and exposed to the insults of his 
enemies, over the gates of London, 
and the thirst for revenge, which then 
seized his whole soul, consumed what- 
ever lingering attachment to his alle- 
giance might have been revived by his 
first contemplation of the peaceful se- 
curity around him. By this time Parez 
was again by his side, and the troop 
wheeled down to the right, passed 
the castle at a trot, and drew up in line 
opposite the gate into Thomas-street. 
The citizens crowded round, admiring 
their gay accoutrements and martial 
order, for as yet there was no suspicion 
of rebellion in their minds, and the 
men themselves, in general were igno- 
rant of the purpose for which they were 
assembled. Presently the crowd col- 
lected round the gates began to break 
up and line the causeways at either 
side, and a gallant cavaleade was seen 
through the open arch, advancing from 
Tbomas-court towards the drawbridge. 
“ Way for the Lord Deputy,” cried two 
truncheon bearers, dashing through the 
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gate, and a shout rose on all sides, 
that Lord Thomas was coming. Trum- 
peters and pursuivants at arms rode 
tirst ; then came the mace-bearer with 
his symbol of office, and, after him, the 
sword of state in a rich scabbard of 
velvet, carried by its proper officer. 
Lord Thomas himself, in his robes of 
state, and surrounded by a dazzling 
array of nobles and gentlemen, spurred 
after ; the arched gateway was choked 
for a moment with tossing plumes and 
banners, flashing arms and gleaming 
faces, as the magnificent troop burst in 
like a flood of fire upon the dark and nar- 
row precincts of the city. But, behind 
the splendid cortege which headed 
their march, came a dense column of 
mailed men-at-arms, that continued to 
defile through the close pass, long after 
the gay mantles and waving pennons 
of their leaders were indistinct in the 
distance. 

Talbot, still high in passion, as the 
pomp drew near his position, kept his 
eyes fixed on the face of the young 
Geraldine. Lord Thomas’s brow was 
flushed, and he glanced fiercely from 
the castle to the river, as he listened to 
the urgent representations of an elderly 
knight by his side. But when his eye 
fell on Talbot, where he sat reining 
back his charger to give room for the 
cavaleade, a haggard smile crossed his 
agitated features, and he called him by 
his name and extended his hand to 
welcome him. 

“Talbot!” he cried ; “ by heaven, I 
thank thee! I knew thou wouldst not 
fail me in trouble ; for he who is gone 
never failed thee in time of need—may 
my race be forgotten and my name be 
a watchword of reproach, if I make not 
the day of his death the blackest in 
the English calendar !—ha, Sir John, 
knowest thou that I mean to hold the 
island against Henry ?” 

“ My lord,” replied Talbot, “I have 
not yet heard your lordship’s design ; 
but be it what it may, I will back the 
quarrel of your father’s son as long as 
I can hold my sword.” 

“ My own design and my desire,” 
said Lord Thomas, “is, to fling a bold 
defiance in the teeth of the council, 
rendering up office and allegiance to- 
gether, and opening the war as becomes 
an associate of the royal princes whom 
I look to have for my allies,” 

* My lord, this is madness,” cried 
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the old knight at his side; “ ride up 
to Bermingham tower with that sword 
and mace before you, and the king’s 
chief castle is won without a blow; 
renounce your allegiance before the 
council, and White will have his draw- 
bridge raised and his cannon pointed 
before we can so much as make good 
our passage back from Mary’s-abbey.” 

“ Sir Oliver,” replied the young lord, 
“thou art my uncle, and God forbid 
I should make light of thy advice ; but 
it shall never be said of ‘Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, that he struck his first blow 
against Henry Tudor in the dark ! 
What would they say at Rome, or at 
Madrid ?” 

“ My lord,” cried a gentleman who 
rode near him, “ what we do here, is 
the question, not what they may say 
there. If we can, by the use of Henry’s 
authority, make head against his friends 
till succours from the Pope and Em- 
peror arrive, trust me our allies will 
never ask whether we won the quar- 
ters where we lodge them, by strength 
of hand, or virtue of the king’s writ.” 

“Sir Richard Walsh,” exclaimed 
Lord Thomas, “ but that I know none 
here would cheaply see my father’s 
son dishonoured, I would say that 
some among you were bent on turning 
this brave adventure to a rascal con- 
spiracy |” 

“ You do us wrong, my lord,” cried 
Sir Oliver Fitzgerald, colouring deeply ; 
“but I urge you no farther ; conduct 
the war as you will. Yet although I 
withdraw my unpalatable advice, I will 
not hold back my hand ; for, before God, 
I would rather strike ten blows in your 
quarrel, than waste another word on 
your headstrong folly.” 

“ Pardon me, my dear kinsman,” cried 
the young noble, earnestly grasping his 
uncle’s hand; “and you Sir Richard, 
and those other knights and gentlemen 
who have advised me otherwise, for- 
give me for what I have said ; but, 
trust me, this is the nobler, this is the 
worthier course. Nor do I think I 
stand alone in preferring the honour- 
able chances of open warfare, to the 
petty successes of surprise or treachery, 
Sir John Talbot, am I not in the 
right ?” 

“I for one,” cried Talbot, “ would 
think our cause dishonoured in the 
eyes of all brave men, if your lordship 
turned the sword, which you have 
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sworn to use for the benefit of the king’s 
government, against those who com- 
mitted it, on the faith of that oath, into 
your lordship’s hands.” 

“ Pooh !” cried Burnet of Bellgriffin, 
“ who talks of a breach of faith, and he 
already forsworn in his oath of allegi- 
ance ?” 

“ There is no faith to be kept with 
heretics,” said an ecclesiastic of the 
party ; “ Henry is a rotten sheep, to 
corrupt the flock of Christ—anathema 
esto /” 

“ He stuck upon no point of honour 
when he put the Earl to death, alter 
bringing him to London on a solemn 
pledge of safety!” exclaimed Sir Do- 
minick Le Poer. 

“ The end, my children, justifies the 
means,” again urged the churchman. 

“Treachery for treachery!” cried 
Parez ; “it is but equal justice.” 

“ My lord !”-exclaimed Talbot, draw- 
ing up, and Lord Thomas checked his 
horse at the same moment, so that the 
whole party were brought to a sudden 
halt—* I said I would back the quarrel 
of your father’s son: I am ready to 
make good what I have said at peril 
of my body, but I tell those knights 
and gentlemen, that I would rather 
my hand were rotted off than that it 
should ever draw blade in the cause 
either of plotting conspirators or of 
priestly bigots!” 

“ What !” cried Le Poer, scornfully, 
“this is somewhat early for desertion ; 
if any man here be afraid to join in our 
enh, he is at liberty to withdraw 
himself at once ; there is no need of 
splitting straws for an apology.” 

“Sir Dominick Le Poer,” said Tal- 
bot, “if you mean me, I will tell you 
plainly, the chief fear I have in this 
adventure is, being joined in it by one 
whom I once saw turn his baek upon his 
friends, when blows were plentier than 
good advice, in the gap of Garrycal- 
trim.” 

“The cause never yet prospered 
that was begun by blaspheming the mi- 
nisters and church of God,” exclaimed 
the angry ecclesiastic, before Le Poer 
could reply to this biting retort. 

“Before God, priest,” cried Sir 
Oliver Fitzgerald, I like thy doctrine 
as little as he—thou and Master Parez 
are bad advocates among cavaliers of 
honour ; I am, in truth, already half of 
the opinion of my noble kinsman and 
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his valiant friend. Heaven forbid that 
either falsehood or treachery should 
ever be charged on Oliver Fitzgerald, 
though thou and thy whole church 
were to be saved from perdition by 
their means !—nephew, I counsel the 
use of thy authority only so far as th 
conscience can clearly carry thee ; if 
it goes a hair’s breadth against thy 
honour as a knight and gentleman to 
take advantage of the castle for thy 
proclamation of revolt, lead on to 
Mary’s-abbey, and we will bid these 
proud lords defiance in the name of 
God !” 

“And so say I,” cried Sir John 
Dela Hyde. “And I°—“and l’— 
“and [,” re-echoed from a dozen gen- 
tlemen around, whom indecision, or 
dislike of disagreement had hitherto 
kept silent. 

“Come on then, friends and kins- 
men ;” cried Lord Thomas, turning his 
horse’s head towards the river; “ we 
will never leave it to our enemies to 
say that we have played any but a fair 
and manly part by them.” The dissen- 
tient party yielded reluctantly, and the 
whole cavlaele wheeled down to the 
Liffey. Sir Oliver, as they crossed the 
bridge, cast a wistful eye over the 
battlemented range wall on the towers 
of the castle, frowning in massive secu- 
rity behind them ; but the time was 
past ; for, even as he gazed, he saw 
the long levers of the drawbridge rise 
high against the sky above the curtain 
of the barbican. 

“ White has caught the alarm, so 
good by to Dublin Castle!” cried Bur- 
nel, bitterly. 

“ Ay,” answered Le Poer, bitterly, 
“will a point of honour, think you, 
weigh down yonder drawbridge, or a 
sharp gibe cut open that portcullis ? 
Yet we told them how this would be.” 

“It is a judgment and a sign”——be- 
gan Travers, the churchman; but Sir 
Oliver cut him short. “Spur on to 
the Abbey, gentlemen, or the tidings 
will have reached the council before us.” 

The gates of Mary’s-abbey soon re- 
ceived the leaders of the revolt, and 
ere the last of their followers had 
ceased to pour into the echoing court- 
yard, Lord Thomas and his friends 
were at the door of the council-cham- 
ber. The assembled lords rose at his 
entrance, and way was made for him 
to the chair of state. 
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“ Keep your seats, my lords,” said 
he, stopping midway between the en- 
trance and council table, while his 
friends gathered in a body at his 
back. “I have not come to preside 
over this council, my lords. {1 come 
to tell you of a bloody tragedy that 
has been enacted in London, and to 
give you to know what steps 1 have 
thought fit to take in consequence.” 

“ What tragedy, my lord?” said 
Alan, the Archbishop of Dublin ; 
“your Lordship’s looks and words 
alarm me: what means this multitude 
of men now in the house of God ?— 
My lord, my lord, I fear this step is 
rashly taken ; this looks like some- 
thing, my lord, that I would be loth to 
name in the presence of loyal men.” 

“ My Lord Archbishop,” replied 
Thomas, “ when you pretend an igno- 
rance of my noble father’s murder”— 

“ Murder!” cried the Lord Chan- 
cellor Cromer, starting from his seat, 
and all at the council table uttered ex- 
clamations of astonishment or horror, 
save only Alan and the Lord High 
Treasurer—“ yes, my lord,” the young 
Geraldine continued, with a stern voice, 
still addressing the Archbishop, “ when 
you pretend ignorance of that foul and 
cruel murder, which was done by the 
instigation and traitorous procuring of 
yourself and others, your accomplices, 
and yet taunt me with the step which I 
have taken; rashly, it may be, but not, 
I trust, unworthily of my noble father’s 
son, in consequence ; you betray at 
once yoor treachery and your hypo- 
crisy.”—-By this time the tumult among 
the soldiery without, who had not till 
now heard of the death of the Earl, 
was as if a thousand men had been 
storming the Abbey. They were all 
native Irish, and to a man devoted to 
Kildare. Curses, lamentations, and cries 
of rage and vengeance sounded from 
every quarter of the court-yard ; and 
some who rushed into the council-hall, 
with drawn swords, to be avenged on 
the authors of their calamity, were with 
difficulty restrained, by the knights and 
gentlemen around the door, from rush- 
ing on the Archbishop and slaying 
him, as they heard him denounced 
by their chief, on the spot. When 
the clamour was somewhat abated, 
Alan, who had stood up to speak at its 
commencement, addressed the Chan- 
cellor. 





“ My lord, this unhappy young man 
says he knows not what. If his noble 
father, which God forbid, should have 
come under his Majesty’s displeasure ; 
if he should, indeed, have suffered— 
although I know not that he hath—the 
penalty of his numerous treasons”— 

“ Bald priest, thou liest !” cried 
Sir Oliver Fitzgerald; “my murder- 
ed brother was a truer servant of the 
crown than ever stood in thy satin 
shoes !” 

Alan, and the Lord Chancellor 
Cromer, also an Archbishop, and Pri- 
mate of Armagh, rose together ; the 
one complaining loudly of the wrong 
and insult done his order; the other 
beseeching that all present would re- 
member they were Christians and sub- 
jects of the crown of England ; but in 
the midst of this confusion, Lord 
Thomas, taking the sword of state 
out of the hands of its bearer, ad- 
vanced up the hall to the council 
table, with a lofty determination in 
his bearing, that at once arrested all 
eyes. It was plain he was about to 
announce his final purpose, and all 
within the hall awaited what he would 
say, in sullen silence. His friends 
and followers now formed a dense 
semicircle at the foot of the hall ; the 
lords of the council had involuntaril 
drawn round the throne and Chancel- 
lor’s chair; Thomas stood alone on 
the floor opposite the table, with the 
sword in his hands. Anxiety and pity 
were marked on the venerable features 
of Cromer, as he bent forward to hear 
what he would say; but Alan, and 
the treasurer, Lord James Butler, ex- 
changed looks of malignant satisfaction. 

“ My lord,” said Thomas, “I come 
to tell you that my father has been 
basely put to death, for, I know not 
what, alleged treason; and that we 
have taken up arms to avenge his mur- 
der. Yet, although we be thus driven 
by the tyranny and cruelty of the King 
into open hostility, we would not have 
it said hereafter that we have conspired 
like villains and churls, but boldly de- 
clared our purpose, as becomes war- 
riors and gentlemen. This sword of 
state, my lords, is yours ; not mine. I 
received it with an oath, that I would 
use it for your benefit ; I should stain 
my honour if I turned it to your hurt. 
My lords, I have now need of my own 
weapon, which I can trust; but, as for 
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the common sword, it has flattered me 
not; a painted scabbard, while its edge 
was already red in the best blood of my 
house ; ay, and is even now whetted 
anew for further destruction of the 
Geraldines. Therefore, my lords, save 
yourselves from us as from open ene- 
mies. I am no longer Henry Tudor’s 
Deputy—I am his foe. I have more 
mind to conquer than to govern—to 
meet him in the field than to serve him 
in office. And now, my lords, if all the 
hearts in England and Ireland, that 
have cause thereto, do but join in this 
quarrel, as I look that they will, then 
shall the world shortly be made sensi- 
ble of the tyranny, cruelty, falsehood, 
and heresy, for which the age to come 
may well count this base King, among 
the ancient traitors of most abomi- 
nable and hateful memory.” 

“ Croomaboo !” cried Neale Roe O’ Ken- 
nedy, Lord Thomas’s bard, who had 
pressed into the body of the hall, 
at the head of the Irish soldiery. He 
was conspicuous over all by his height, 


and the splendour of his native 
costume. His legs and arms were 


bare: the sleeves of his yellow co- 
thone, parting above the elbow, fell in 
voluminous folds almost to the ground, 
while its skirts, girded at the loins, 
covered him to the knee. Over this 
he wore a short jacket of crimson, the 
sleeves just covering the shoulder, 
richly wrought and embroidered, and 
drawn round the waist by a broad 
belt, set with precious stones, and 
fastened with a massive golden buckle. 
His laced and fringed mantle was 
thrown back, but kept from falling 
by a silver brooch, as broad as a man’s 
palm, which glittered on his breast. 
He stretched out his hand, the gold 
bracelets rattling as they slid back on 
the thickness of his red-haired arm, 
and exclaimed in Irish—* Who is the 
young lion of the plains of Liffey, that 
affrights the men of counsel, and the 
ruler of the Saxon with his noble 
voice? Who is the raked-up ember 
of Kildare, that would consume the 
enemies of his people, and the false 
churls of the cruel race- of clan-Lon- 
don ? It is the son of Gerald—the top 
branch of the oak of Ofaly—it is Tho- 
mas of the silken mantle, Tomds-an- 
teeda, Ard- Righ Eireann !” 

“ Righ Tomas go bragh!” shouted 
the soldiery, and many of the young 
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lord’s Anglo-Irish friends responded, 
“Long live King Thomas!” but the 
Chancellor, Archbishop Cromer, who 
had listened to his insane avowal in 
undisguised distress, and who had 
already been seen to wring his hands, 
and even to shed tears as the mis- 
guided nobleman and his friends thus 
madly invoked their own destruction, 
came down from his seat, and earnestly 
grasping the young lord by the hand, 
addressed him : “ Good, my lord,” he 
cried, while his venerable tigure and 
known attachment to the house of 
Kildare, attested as it was by such 
visible evidences of concern, com- 
manded for a time the attention of all 
present ; “ Good, my lord, suffer me to 
use the privilege of an old man’s 
speech with you, before you finally 
give up this ensign of your authority, 
and pledge of your allegiance. I 
have known the friendship of your 
noble father, and I am bold to say 
there is no man in this presence, 
saving yourself, my Lord Thomas,—for 
loth indeed I would be to have to call 
you so soon my lord of Kildare,—who 
would more deeply deplore any injury 
that might befall him. But this re- 
port of his death, whereon your lord- 
ship would ground your anger, what is 
it at best but an obscure rumour ? 
My lord, I cannot credit it. We of 
the council have had no tidings of 
such severity either designed for the 
Earl of Kildare or practised against 
him. Yet, if it be the case that God 
has permitted the heart of the King to 
be turned against his servant, and that 
you, my lord, are thus suddenly called 
upon to support the name and honour 
of your noble family, trust me, you 
ought now rather to be considering 
how best you could discharge the 
grave duties of the head of such a 
house, and how best restore it to the 
dignity of its half-forfeited loyalty, 
than thus to run to hopeless arms in 
the desperate certainty of utterly 
destroying all that you have left worth 
the retrieving.” 

“Chorp an dioul! What says the 
Saxon Ollamh ?” said one of the gallo- 
glass to his neighbour. 

“ By the axe in my hand, Phelim 
Gorm,” replied the other, “it seems to 
me that he is making a rann in praise 
of the old Earl—God’s heavy curse on 
them that brought him low !” 
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« What!” cried Phelim Gorm, “ have 
the Saxons got fileas among them, as 
well as doctors and brehons ?” 

“If he be not a bard,” replied the 
galloglass, “he is a rhymer, and is 
crying the keene—see if the tears be 
not running down his cheeks! A yeah 
yeelish! mo vrone, mo villeah, agus 
mo leun ghuirt!” 

“Oh, my lord,” the voice of Cromer 
was now heard exclaiming, “the name 
of a king is sacred, but odious is the 
name of rebellion: the one derived 
from heaven, and by God defended, 
the other forged in hell, und executed 
by Satan. My lord, this is no private 
broil, in which you might, with little 
hurt, give way for a time to your pas- 
sion: this is a quarrel that concerns 
the crown, that touches the nobility, 
that appertains to the whole common- 
wealth, and therefore it behoves you 
well before you jeopardize so many 
and so weighty interests, first, to see 
that the cause of your quarrel is 
certain, and then to ask whether the 
advantage to be gained be not out- 
weighed by the calamity and wretched- 
ness which this attempt, if persevered 
in, must produce.” 

“ Itisno keening, Con,” said Phelim 
Gorm, “he is pronouncing some he- 
roical oration in praise of the lerna 
Oge—farrah ! Tomés-an-teeda aboo !” 

“ That I cannot tell,” replied Con ; 
“but, be he bard or rhymer, he wears 
a glibb and coolun longer than the 
wildest of O’Connor’s kerns.” 

“Tis not rightly trained ;” observed 
Phelim ; “and to my eye it does not 
seem like a man’s natural hair; but, 
ababoo! what says he now ?” 

“ My lord,” continued Cromer, “ while 
the gale blows full in your sails, doubt 
not that divers will cleave to you, and 
feed upon you as crows upon their car- 
rion ; but when the storm begins to blus- 
ter, then will these same summer friends 
leave you like a goodly bark stranded 
at the ebb, or driven by the tempests 
ashore. Then will come impeachment 
and conviction and attainder—your 
arms reversed, your manors confiscated, 
your castles razed, your name disho- 
noured! Weigh then, my lord, the 
nobility of your ancestors ; remember 
your late father’s exhortation, forget 
not your duty to your prince, but above 
all, have pity on the wretched state of 
your poor country. Think with what 
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heaps of curses you will be loaded, 
when the barbarous soldier, let loose 
in those wars, shall plunder the poor 
subject, consuming the widow’s portion 
and inheritance of the fatherless, wast- 
ing the country, length and breadth ; 
ay, and so endamaging the whole 
realm, that they are not yet born who 
shall last smart for it. My lord, the 
king is a vessel of grace and mercy, 
and your offence is not yet over- 
heinous : cleave to his clemency—it is 
not yet too late. Oh my lord, I pray 
you in most humble wise, for the love 
of God, for the duty you bear your 
prince, for the regard you bear your 
country, and the respect you would 
have for your own safety, abandon this 
headlong folly, and return to your 
allegiance !” 

“My Lord Chancellor,” replied 
Thomas, “I came not here to take 
advice, but to give you to under- 
stand what I purpose to do. As 
loyalty would have me know my 
prince, so duty compels me to re- 
verence my father. I thank you 
heartily for your counsel; but it is 
now too late. As to my fortune, I 
will take it as God sends it, and rather 
choose to die with valour and liberty, 
than live under King Henry in bond- 
age and villainy. Wherefore, my lord, 
I thank you again for the concern you 
take in my welfare, and, since you will 
not receive this sword out of my 
hands, I can but cast it from me, even 
as I here cast off and renounce all 
duty and allegiance to your master.” 
So saying, he flung the sword of state 
upon the council table. The blade 
started a hand’s breadth out of the 
sheath, from the violence with which 
it was dashed out of his hands. He 
then, in the midst of a tumult of accla- 
mations from his followers, and cries 
of horror and pity from the lords and 
prelates around, tore off his robes of 
office, and cast them at his feet. 
Stripped thus of his ensigns of dignity, 
Lord Thomas Fitzgerald stood up, 
amid the wreck of his fair fortunes, an 
armed and avowed rebel, equipped in 
complete mail, before the representa- 
tives of England and Ireland. The 
cheering from his adherents was loud 
and enthusiastic, and those without 
replied with cries of fierce exultation. 

“ Farrah, farrah !” shouted Neale Roe 
O’Kennedy, in a voice of thunder; “ it 
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is Thomas of the shirt of iron that has 
leaped forth from his silken livery, 
like the bright steel from its sheath of 
velvet! like the brand from its cloak 
of ashes! like the red flaming and 
consuming fire of heaven out of the 
scattered clouds of the sky !—The 
sword of Erin is sharp, heavy and 
piercing ; the ember of the raked-up 
wrath of Erin is red, smoking, and 
terrible ; the flash of the avenging 
thunderbolts of Erin is swift and sure, 
strong and sudden, burning and blast- 
ing, and wasting, and inevitable !—Ring 
around him, sons of Gerralt! shout for 
the Mac an Earla More! Throw by 
your hunting spears, children of the 
chase; we must soon follow our game 
with battle-axe and claymore to the 
wild dog’s den ; cast away your bows 
of chase, ye hunters of the plains of 
Leinster, we must hunt a prey today 
with the shot of guns and cannons in 
the nest of dragons and in the lair of 
the dun Saxon lion! Farrah, farrah! 
Croom aboo/”—and crying the Geraldine 
war cry, he rushed into the courtyard, 
his red locks flaming over the heads of 
the clansmen like a torch. 

By this time the lords of the council 
were dispersed by the doors at the 
throne end of the hall, for Lord 
Thomas with the same chivalrous 
generosity that induced him openly to 
withdraw his allegiance, had permitted 
them to escape unmolested as from a 
solemn parley. His friends now 
gathered round him to consult on 
their proceedings. 

“ My lord, if we get not the first 
word with his Holiness and the Em- 

ror,” said Sir Oliver Fitzgerald to 

is nephew, “that pestilent fellow, 

Alan, will have the start of us, and 
mar our hopes of succour from the 
continent.” 

“Right, uncle,” said Thomas, “ it 
shall be looked to; but first let us 
summon White to render up the 
castle.” 

“Your lordship will hardly handle 
the keys of Dublin castle now without 
blows,” said Le Poer. 

“ Well, then, if we must take them 
by strong hand, let us fall to without 
delay,” cried Thomas. 

« The citizens are ill-affected towards 
us,” observed Sir Richard Walsh ; “ 1 
question much whether they will suffer 


us to place our batteries within the 
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walls ; and from Sheep-street and the 
south, across the city ditch, we would 
assault the place to a manifest disad- 
vantage.” 

“ Ha!” cried Sir Oliver, “fore God 
it is true; the porking churls do hate 
us heartily ; yet if we do not get their 
good will, by fair means or by foul, 
White may baffle us for a good six 
weeks yet.” 

“ T’ll tell you what, my lord,” said 
Burnel, “ tikensh I advised against 
this course, I will do what a true man 
may to aid you out of it. From my 
poor house of Ballgriffen, I hold, as 
it were, the keys of Fingal, the granary 
of Dublin. Now, my lord, send a flag 
to the citizens, and give them to un- 
derstand that if they refuse your lord- 
ship’s artillery a friendly reception, I 
will close the doors of their market- 
house, while a bushel of corn remains 
in Meath.” 

“ It is well said,” cried Lord Tho- 
mas. “ Let us send to the knaves as 
Master Burnel advises. Parez, wilt 
thou and Sir John Talbot do me this 
service ?” 

“ Willingly, my lord,” said Parez ; 
and Talbot, conscious of his having 
been the chief adviser of a course that 
was already beginning to be beset by 
gratuitous difficulties, and unwilling 
to exhibit farther dissatisfaction, also 
consented. His dislike of Parez was, 
if possible, increased since he had 
heard his dishonourable sentiments in 
the dispute about giving up the sword, 
and his passions ruffled as they had 
been, by successive excitements, were 
still aire and with difficulty kept 
under, As they received their instrue- 
tions, he could plainly perceive that all 
those who had been opposed to him in 
that dispute, regarded him with evident 
distrust ; while many of the rest, be« 
ginning to feel the difficulty into which 
their rashness had hurried them, hung 
back, or muttered their acknowledg- 
ments of late repentance. 

Again, riding side by side, with dark 
brows and averted glances, the rivals 
silently and sullenly proceeded on their 
mission. The gates at the farther end 
of the bridge were closed, and a gun 
was run out from the embrazure above 
as they advanced. 

“ Give the word, or I shoot!” cried 
a bulky citizen, showing his linstock 
above the breech of the falcon, 
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“ Base churl, who trusted thee with 
a gun, that know not a flag of truce 
from a royal standard ?” cried Talbot ; 
« Open thy gates, sirrah porker! we 
come with terms for your burghers.” 

“Churl! porker !” exclaimed the 
angry citizen, vainly striving to bring the 
piece to bear upon Tulbot’s men, who 
were now close under the walls.— 
“ Traitor and rebel! I'll teach thee to 
revile the city authorities! Heave her 
up, my masters—I’ll blow the bankrupt 
coxcomb into the Liffey !” 

“ Stop thy hand, good Master Har- 
vey,” cried Talbot with a smile ; “ the 
recoil of the piece will burst thy girdle : 
on my honour, master draper, I knew 
you not; else I had not used those 
unworthy terms; but I have been 
chafed to-day, and need thy forgive- 
ness.” 

“ Ah, Sir John, Sir John, what des- 
perate ‘course is this thou hast taken 
to,” cried the appeased trader ; “where 
shall I now look for payment of the 
last suit of velvet, thou attainted spend- 
thrift ?” 

“ This, at least, is not yet confis- 
cated,” cried Talbot, flinging him his 
purse. “ There is my debt, and a broad 
piece beside for top knots to thy 
wenches ; but, Master Harvey, open 
the gates, and give us speech of your 
burghers without more delay.” 

“ What hast thou to say to the loyal 
citizens of Dublin ?” demanded a voice 
which made Talbot start in his saddle, 
as Paul Dudley showed himself over 
the battlement above the gateway, with 
others of the aldermen and burghers. 

“Do you refuse our flag any more 
convenient conference than this, Master 
Dudley ?” said Parez, for Talbot had 
turned his head away, and could make 
no answer. 

“If you like not this,” replied the 
loyal merchant, “you shall have a 
louder from our cannon mouths :— 
what seek ye ?” 

“ Passage tothe castle, to summon 
the constable to surrender, and free 
quarters to besiege him if he refuse.” 

“ Tell your traitorous master that 
he shall have no passage through the 
streets of Dublin, but over the bodies 
of its slaughtered citizens,” was the 
reply. 

« Then hear what I am commanded 
by my master to tell you,” said Parez, 
and he repeated the threat, as it had 
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been made by Burnel, of stopping the 
supplies from Fingal and Meath. There 
was a moment's evident consternation 
among the citizens, that spoke of slen- 
derly victualled stores ; but Paul Dud- 
ley stood forward and said, “ You 
have your answer. You get no footing 
here, though we should eat our belts ! 
Come, brother citizens, be of good 
cheer ; I have in my warehouses some 
twenty hogsheads of powdered beef, at 
the service of the city, if need be.” 

“ And I,” cried another alderman, 
“so far as an hundred pounds worth 
of pork and flour can go in our supply, 
will freely open my stores to the wants 
of our garrison.” 

“ Want nothing for wine, while the 
ten tuns in my cellars at Preston's 
Inns,can feel the spiggot,” cried a third ; 
but Talbot, who had listened with min- 
gled feelings of remorse and admira- 
tion, advanced again to the gate as his 
party were retiring. 

“ For the love of Christ,” he cried, 
“ hear me one word before we go! As 
I hope for mercy, Master Dudley, I 
had rather lose my right hand than see 
the people of this fair city suffering 
as they must suffer, notwithstanding 
all your private means, if this resolution 
of yours be persisted in. My worship- 
ful masters, you who have wives and 
little ones at home, think, I beseech 
you, what it is to see them we love 
perishing of famine” 

“ | have a daughter at home,” said 
Dudley, “ and I would rather see her 
dead for hunger, than let a rebel plant 
one gun within our walls!” 

Talbot shuddered, and for a moment 
shrunk back, but he was not yet re+ 
pulsed. “ Citizens of Dublin, heed not 
what he says,” he exclaimed: “ it is 
anger against me has made him mad, 
You will starve before three weeks, if 
you listen not to, our terms. Oh! 
Master Dudley, do not think that I 
came on this errand with my own will. 
Before my God I tell you, that my. 
heart is wrung with anguish when [ 
think of the hard fate that brings me 
here! Relent in time—'tis you alone 
who lead the rest in this. Oh! Master 
Dudley, relent, 1 pray you, by the love 
you bear the one you love best.” 

“ Traitor, name her not,” cried 
Dudley, “ or not even your flag shall 
protect you !—go with your new asso- 
ciates ; go!” 
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“ There was a time, Master Dud- 
ley”. ; 

“ That time is past—hence, traitor!” 

“ Heaven send you better counsel, | 


pray from the bottom of my heart,” 
cried Talbot to the burghers ; and after 
another appealing look to Dudley, met 
by a rigid frown that forbade all hope 
of reconciliation, he turned, silently, 
from the gate, and rode back to Mary’s 
Abbey with his party. 

“ Well, Sir nix what say those 
scum of the city?” were Lord Tho- 
mas’s first words, as he entered the hall 
where the rebel leaders were still in 
consultation. 

“ My lord, it grieves me to say, they 
obstinately refuse us admittance.” 

“Then may White sleep sound to- 
night,” cried Le Poer, “ for no flag of 
ours will wave on Dublin castle this 
bout.” 

“ What, Sir John,” cried Lord Tho- 
mas, “ did you urge the cutting off of 
their supplies ?” 

“We did, my lord,” replied Parez, 
“ but they aver they are well victualled. 
I would to God we had taken the other 
course !—but, no matter—'tis useless 
to repine when the time has gone by.” 

“ By my honour, Sir John Talbot, it 
was bad counsel you gave,” said Sir 
Richard Walsh. 

“ Fore God, I begin to see again that 
it was so,” exclaimed Sir Oliver; “ but 
’tis too late to grieve for what cannot 
now be helped.” 

“ Judgments are prepared for scorn- 
ers, and stripes for the backs of fools,” 
muttered father Travers. 

“ Gentlemen,” cried Lord Thomas, 
“at my door lie the blame, if blame 
has been deserved. Leave off, now, 
idle regrets, and let us proceed with the 
disposition of our forces.” 

n the arrangements that followed, 
Talbot found to his cost the effects of 
the distrust with which the leaders now 
regarded him. While the main body of 
Lord Thomas’s forces returned to Kil- 
mainham, or went to garrison the Earl’s 
numerous castles in Kildare and Ofaly, 
he was assigned a petty post at Artane, 
a poor village beyond Clontarf, with 
orders to intercept provisions or suc- 
cours coming to the city by way of 
Howth or the Skerries. Hardly con- 
cealing his indignation, he put himself 
at the head of his little party, and de- 
parted for his obscure post, where he 
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took up his position among the wretch- 
ed cabins before nightfall. He could 
not go to rest; he traversed the clay 
floor of his hut with hurried and irre- 
gular steps, or flung himself, hopeless of 
sleep, from the coarse couch to the 
coarser bench. At length, wrapping 
his cloak around him, he rushed out, 
and strove to allay the bitterness of his 
reflections by walking in the open air. 
The night was dark and stormy, and 
the gale, sweeping in from the bay, 
sounded along the leafy flats of Clon- 
tarf with the roar of an aerial sea. He 
breathed more freely as he heard the 
tossed branches struggling with the 
blast overhead. “ Blow on,” he mut- 
tered—* strip them while they are 
green; I was blighted before leafing 
time.—Dogs and traitors! this is a fair 
return they make me for preserving 
them from eternal infamy! Oh, weak, 
weak, Lord Thomas ; weak nephew, 
and weaker uncle!—and Travers, the 
hypocrite, and Le Poer, the dastard, 
and Parez, the sneering villain—God ! 
why was I born to bring shame on an 
honest man’s grey hairs, and sorrow on 
an angel's heart, for the sake of such 
associates ? Forgive me, noble Gerald! 
forgive me, that I had forgotten thee 
and thy cruel wrongs! Oh, if the de- 
parted spirit can hear the complaint of 
wretches upon earth, look down upon 
the child of your bounty, driven out 
from happiness and home for your sake, 
and forgive him if he has forgotten 
your wrongs in his own misfortunes.” 
With such thoughts shaping them- 
selves into bitter exclamations, he 
roamed on through a groaning alley of 
elms and beeches, their swinging tops 
hardly distinguishable from the sky. 
Ere long he found himself in an open 
knoll, from which, through their dark- 
ness, the lights of Dublin were visible 
beyond the Liffey. Softer emotions 
swelled upon his bosom as he stood to 
gaze and speculate whether any of these 
could be the taper in Ellen Dudley’s 
chamber. He thought of her last look 
as he had left her with her infirm parent 
in her arms that morning: he pictured 
her now sitting weeping and disconso- 
late, the bridal favours he had bound 
in her hair lying withered at her feet ; 
or by the side of her angry father, lis- 
tening, with timid dutifulness, to his 
severe commands,—“ I will go to her, 
let loyalists and rebels do their worst !” 
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he exclaimed, and rushed down the 
eminence towards Dublin. Careless of 
his path, he pushed on through thicket 


and ploughed land, fording the Tolka 
at Drumcondra, and holding his course 
right for the light on Newmans s Tower. 
On the Liffey bank opposite was a 
solitary cabin. Talbot knocked loudly 
at the door: “Ho, Connor Bawn !” 
he cried ; “Connor Bawn Kelly, rise 
and ferry me to Finn’s Castle stairs. It 
is I, Sir John Talbot.” 

“ Ababoo /” cried the ferryman ; “is 
your nobleness in trouble, that you seek 
a ferry at this hour of the night ?” 

“Tam Connor; I am in arms with 
Tomas-an-Teeda, and in need of help.” 

“ Yeah yeelish! and the old Earl has 
had foul play among the Saxons. May 
God lay bis heavy hand on them that 
did it! Ay, surely I will row your 
nobleness across, if the night were 
blacker than their hearts that could do 
hurt to the kind MacGerralt !” 

Connor came forth with his oars, 
and they pushed his shallop down 
to the stormy water's edge. It was so 
black above, that they could hardly see 
the walls as the +y pulled through showers 
of spray across the river. In the dark- 
ness, and among the noises of the winds 
and waters, they crossed unchallenged. 
Connor moored his boat silently in 
shelter of the little pier from which the 
stairs descended; and Talbot stole 
along the base of the rampart, till he 
came to where Paul Dudley’s house 
abutted on the river bank. He climbed 
the wall of the courtyard by the gates, 
thence clambered to a buttress of the 
garden wall, which was overgrown with 
ivy, surmounted it, and, dropping down 
upon z flower plot inside, found himself 
under Ellen Dudley’s window. 

“ Ellen! Ellen Dudley,” he whis- 
pered, tapping upon the glass ; “ come 
to me, for God’s sake! I have dared 
everything to see you.” 

“ Mother of Mercy!” he joyfully 
heard her exclaim, “I hear his voice 
even now!” 

“ You do, dearest ; come to the win- 
dow. I am safe now, and you need 
fear nothing.” 

When. the first fond words of wel- 
come and tenderness were over, Ellen 
said—* Sir John, why did you come to 
the gates this morning in company 
with Parez? My father took it as an 
avowal of your having abandoned all 
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desire of reconciliation ; he is mor- 
tified and enraged beyond measure ; 
for, indeed, he still hoped to have re- 


claimed you, and all might still have 
been well had you not made your 
participation in this revolt too promi- 
nent: but his anger against you now is 
as great as the love he bore you then. 
Heaven grant you may not be found 
here while it lasts !” 

“Ellen, I would rather have faced 
ten men-at-arms than have met your 
father as I did upon the bridge today ; 
but I could not refuse to obey the com- 
mand which committed that galling 
service to me and him you named: 
yet, if I had thought Paul Dudley was 
to have been the man we were to treat 
with, I would—on my honour I would— 
have remonstrated with Lord Thomas, 
though I have today got both blame 
and ill-will for one expostulation too 
much already.” 

“ But, oh, Sir John, where do you 
come from now; or what, for pity’s 
sake, is to become of you and this wild 
broil ?” 

“°Tis scarce more than an hour 
since I left my post in the woods of 
Artane, where I have been stationed 
to guard the northern passes to the 
city. I have been slighted, Ellen,” he 
continued bitterly, “ by those about 
Lord Thomas: I am housed in a hut, 
and sent to deal with the cattle-drovers 
and clowns who would bring their com- 
modities to your market, while Parez 
is appointed to command the Earl's 
chief castle of Maynooth, and force the 
nobles of the western pale to submis- 
sion.” 

“It is ungrateful and ungenerous in 
Lord Thomas to sanction such an in- 
sult. You were well worthy the highest 
command he had to bestow :” cried 
Ellen, at ounce partaking in her lover's 
indignation. “ But, alas!” she added 
with a sigh, “ I should be better con- 
tented that you will thus have a less 
share in the misery your revolt will 
bring upon so many innocent beings : 
for—and I do not know whether I 
should tell you this: but, trusting to 
your honour, I will confide it to you— 
boldly as our citizens spoke of their 
resources today, when pride and emu- 
lous loyalty sustained their hearts, and 
lent confidence to their looks, I heard 
my father, when he came home, confess, 
and that with tears in his eyes, that if 
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the passes from Fingal and Meath be 
elosed, we will have famine among us 
before a fortnight.” 

“ Good Heaven!” cried Talbot, “had 
I known this, I had not so easily been 
dismissed this morning: but you, at 
least, shall want for nothing, while I 
have hands to bring it to you. The 
ferryman is at my devotion: neither 
you nor one of your father’s house shall 
want, come what may.” 

“Tt is not for ourselves I feel,” said 
Ellen; “but thinking of the poor 
people who are unprovided for, and 
must suffer first and longest, makes me 
sick at heart.” 

* Oh, trust me, Ellen, it will never 
come to that; they will open their 
gates before they are brought to such 
@ pass.” 

“ Alas, Sir John,” she replied, “ you 
little know the firmness of their lead- 
ers : they have sworn to hold ont while 
there is food for a man within the walls.” 

* Ellen,” said Talbot earnestly, “ you 
must come with me. Poor as my cabin 
is, it will still be a safer home for you 
than here: wretched as my fortunes 
are, better even such, than to sicken 
here over scenes that will but blight 
your youth’s promise, and haunt your 
memory with miserable recollections 
through all your life after. I did not 
come tonight to ask you to fly with 
me; nothing but this could make me 
offer to share such poverty as mine 
with her I love best: but, Ellen, that 
shame is gone, and I will not blush to 
bear you to whatever refuge I can offer 
from the horrors that await you here.” 

Her voice had a tone of stronger 
feeling as she replied—* Sir John, you 
could not love me as you say you do, 
if you believed I would do this.” 

His heart smote him at once—“ Oh, 
Ellen, forgive me! You are, indeed, 
his only stay : to leave him in this time 
of danger and affliction is what I could 
not have asked you to do; but, be- 
fore Heaven, I had forgot even his 
existence in the tumult of my thoughts. 
Such a day and night are enough to 
make a man forget all but his own 
miseries,” 

“ No; in this peril and distress,” said 
Ellen, “ I cannot leave my father.” 

“ But, Ellen dearest ; if—and yet God 
in mercy forbid !—but if your father 
should be taken away—oh, believe me, 
believe me, I would not give you this 
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pain, Ellen, if any suffering of mine 
could avail to save you—but, my own 
love, and my heart’s betrothed, will 
you not fly with me if left alone in such 
a scene of suffering and danger ?” 

“ When I plighted you my troth, Sir 
John,” she replied, but she was weeping 
while she spoke, “I never meant that 
peril or misfortune should prevent my 
being true to what I suid. I cannot, and 
you will not ask that I should, leave my 
father now: but when his danger is 
over—oh! my heart is full—I cannot, 
indeed I cannot, help this weeping— 
but it is what my heart has been fore- 
boding till I feel as if I had prepared 
myself to expect it; and, oh, sweet 
mother! what more were needed to 
complete my misery ?—But forgive me, 
Sir John—and think it not, I beseech 
you, unmaidenly in me to confess this— 
when my father’s danger is over, I will 
be true to my plighted troth to you, 
through whatever may befal.” 

“ Ellen dearest, I repine not at all I 
have suffered, when | hear you thus 
secure the only hope that was worth 
my preserving. You shall see me often ; 
and Heaven speed an end to this siege, 
till I can claim the fulfilment of the 
dear words that you have blessed me 
with, But hark! I hear footsteps in 
the street: ha! they knock ; and there 
is a stir towards the river. Adieu, 
sweet Ellen; may good angels watch 
over you and all you love till I come 
back. I must away. Oh, farewell!” and 
he hastened to make his escape. He 
descended the buttress and court wall 
in safety, until within a few feet of the 
ground, when, his foot slipping on a bar 
of the gates, he fell heavily among some 
Joose planks lying below. 

“Who goes ?” cried a sentry upon 
the walls next Newman’s Tower, and a 
dog in the courtyard began to bark 
furiously. 

“ Treason, ho!” shouted some one 
from the house windows. Ere the words 
were out, the report of the sentry’s 
matchlock roused that whole quarter of 
the walls. Talbot, stumbling over the 
broken ground between the rampart 
and the soft bank of the river, ran for 
Finn’s Castle stairs at the top of his 
speed, for he plainly heard Paul Dudley's 
gates thrown open behind him, and 
the voices and footsteps of men in pur- 
suit. Another flash from the walls 
showed him Connor Kelly in the stern 
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of his boat, sheltering himself behind 
the little pier, and hastily throwing off 
the tackle by which he was moored. 

“ Treason ! treason!” resounded from 
the walls overhead—* there’s a spy’s 
boat at the stairs; fire into her with 
the demi-culver !—lights and linstocks, 
ho !” 

“ Leap light, a-cushla,” cried the boat- 
man, in alow voice, as Talbot sprung 
on board the swinging skiff; “leap 
light, or you will go through and 
through her.—Ah! chorp an Chriost, 
the plank’s started! Dar Kiaran, she’s 
clean gone ; but keep up your heart, 
duine deelish—if we pull tree, we'll get 
across before she fills.” 

“ Hush, Connor; I trust there’s no 
harm done ; it was my fault I know; 
but pull,” cried Talbot, dropping his 
cloak, and stretching himself to the 
oar. 

“Keep her head to the swell, Sir 
Shawn ;” cried Connor ; “the seam 
gapes a finger’s breadth at every 
stroke.” 

“ They are pointing the culver, Con- 
nor ; bear up out of the range of the 
shot.” 

“ Pull for your life, Sir Shawn! 
The Buachal ghasta has a worse wound 
in her keel than either culver or falcon 
will put in her to-night.” 

“ Give fire !” cried a voice from the 
battlements, and the shot drove up the 
water in a white jet over the seas, a 
dozen yards a-head; but the flash 
showed the centre of the Liffey running 
in aline of sharp breakers, close under 
their bow. 

“ I mind their shot no more than a 
buachaleen’s snow-ball,” said Connor ; 
“but this swell, this swell; it is 
shaking the broken creature to pieces, 
Lay yourself to the oar, a vic deelish ! 
never mind their matchlocks ; pull, 
pull, for the love of God ! the cott is 
filling—she is filling fast,” and Talbot, 
who now felt the water above his 
ankles as he sat, perceived that she no 
longer rose to the waves, but rolled 
heavily in the hollow of every sea. 

“ Throw off your brogues, Connor 
Bawn,” he cried, “we must swim 
for it.” 

“ Pull, Shawn Uaisle, pull!” still 
cried the boatman ;” ten strokes more, 
and I am safe ; ten strokes more for 
the love of God, and I am in m 
depth !”"—Talbot did not say a word, 
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but with a full heart, he strained at 
the tough ash, till his sinews cracked; 
it was all in vain, the boat settled down 
heavier and heavier; the oar broke 
in his hands, and as he fell back, the 
swamped shallop sunk, and left nothing 
but the angry waters about him and her 
illfated owner. He seized Kelly by 
the shoulder :—* Hold up, Connor ; 
keep a fast hold of the oar ; there’s a 
barge pulling for us from Dudley’s 
wharf. I see her between me and the 
sky ; hold up, Connor Bawa, and you 
are safe,” 

“ Let me go,” gurgled the drowning 
man ; “ [ have neither wife nor child— 
Shawn Uaisle, you must not be taken!— 
Let me go!—I’d rather drown than 
let them take you, @ vic deelish mo chree ! 
May the great God—a yeah vore, the 
water’s choking me !—bless—bless the 
work !—Let me sink, Shawn deelish /— 
I can die easy in the cause. Tomas, 
Tomas-an-teeda, Righ Tomas go bragh ! 
— Croom, croom aboo !”—and inspite of 
Talbot’s most desperate exertions, he 
was wrung out of his grasp, and 
rolled over and beaten down by the 
rushing waters, although within ten 
yards of the shallows, where if he 
could have set his foot, his life had 
been saved. The barge he had seen 
approaching, swept by within an oar’s 
length in the darkness. 

“ The culver shot sunk them,” cried 
one. 

“It did not strike within a spear’s 
cast of them; they swamped in the 
stream swell,” said another. 

“ You are sure it was Kelly ?” asked 
a third. 

The first speaker answered : “I saw 
him as plainly as I saw the gunner’s 
face in the flash ; but who he was that 
was with him, I cannot tell.” 

“ Pull back, my men,” cried the 
questioner, “ pull back to the traitor’s 
house ; we will make a bonfire of it, 
that the rebels may read the procla- 
mation of their treason by, from Chapel- 
izod to Clontarf !” 

Talbot, who had been striking out 
for the little quay, where Connor xept 
his boats, now yielded to the current 
of the river, and was carried past 
unseen, while the crew of the barge 
pushed across on their savage errand. 
He made for the beach, about a hun- 
dred yards lower down, where a ditch, 
running from the river side, afforded 
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him a screen from observation. It was 
fortunate for him he did so, for ere he 
was well clear of the oozy exposed 
beach, the 
the devoted dwelling were casting 
gleams of pale light over the flat he 
had to traverse. Presently the fitful 
flashes broke into a red glare, that 
showed every object around as plainly 
as the sun at noon ; and the destroyers 
raised a shout that made his blood run 
cold, as shuddering he crept closer un- 
der his shelter. He blessed God that 
there were no shrieks of fatherless 
children ; no moans of a widowed mo- 
ther to ery to Heaven from under the 
blazing rafters ; still when he thought 
of the generous sacrifice made for his 
sake, by him who had so long in 
honesty and peace inhabited these 
desolated walls, and who might now 
be rolling to the sea, an unanointed 
corpse, with all his sins and failings 
fresh upon his head, he could not 
restrain the anguish that rushed upon 
his soul, and the tears burst from his 
eyes. Dripping and spent, he lay 
panting in his concealment, till he saw 
the incendiaries retire to their barge ; 
the river and the walls beyond started 
out into a moment’s renewed splen- 
dour, as the falling roof sent up its last 
jet of red sparks and flame, but in 
another minute the darkness closed 
down again on the smoking ruin, and 
Talbot might pursue his way without 
dread of observation. He reached 
Artane before morning, but it was not 
till after day-break that sleep closed 
his weary eyes, and gave him a tempo- 
rary forgetfulness of all the strange 
events and conflicting emotions of that 
momentous day. 

Week -after week rolled on, and 
Talbot was not summoned from his 
monotonous solitude, to take part in 
any of the more active services of the 
revolt. He dared not seek another 
interview with Ellen; and had he 
dared, he had no longer the means of 
accomplishing it. The haunting misery 
of his thonghts was the reflection, that 
he was aiding in the infliction of want 
and suffering on those he loved ; this 
gnawed upon his soul continually, and, 
joined to the disgust and indignation 
which he felt at Lord Thomas's ne- 
glect, and the slights of the leaders, 
threw him into deep melancholy, and 
made his life utterly wretched. One 
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flames from the thatch of 
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afternoon, while sitting in his hut, and 
brooding in fierce impatience over his 
misfortunes, he was roused, for the 
first time since he had taken post 
in that lonely station, by a party of 
horse from Ballgriffen, with Burnel 
at their head. 

“ Ha, Sir John, how goes the game 
here in the woods ?” cried he ; “ by 
my faith, we must not let ou waste 
your time in this lonely inaction— 
mount, my good friend, there is work 
to be done this evening at Kilmain- 
ham.” 

“To horse, men!” cried Talbot, 
buckling on his sword, but made no 
other answer. 

“ By Saint Doulagh, Sir John, you 
speak ‘wondrous short ; but no matter ; 
I come to ask the aid of your sword ; 
not to waste time in idle talk, but if 
you like not the service, you have but 
to say the word.” 

“ Master Burnel, lead on: I need 
me to be reminded of my duty.” 

They rode to Oxmantown-green in 
silence, and prepared to cross the 
Liffey. As they passed the ford, 
they heard a sudden and sharp firing 
between the city and Kilmainham 
Castle. The shouts and din of a fight 
were distinctly audible as they hurried 
up the opposite bank. The noise came 
from the little wood of Saleock, about 
a quarter of a mile across the country 
a-head. 

“ Spur on, gentlemen,” cried Burnel, 
“it is the churls who have sallied to 
drive a prey, at blows with our friends 
from Kilmainham and Inchicore.”— 
They put spurs to their horses, and 
dashed across the plain to intercept the 
retreat of the citizens. It was a calm, 
sunny evening, and the landscape lay 
green and glittering before them ; the 
birds were even twittering among the 
straggling trees, but the heart of 
the wood was convulsed with a strug- 
gle desperate and deadly; for the 
firing had now ceased, and, as the 
party went at a hand gallop down the 
alleys of Salcock, they could hear, 
louder and louder, at every bound, 
the tumultuous hubbub of acontest hand 
to hand. At length they burst in upon 
the scene of action; it was a level 
green among the trees, through the 
stems, and under the branches of which 
the setting sun poured his radiance on 
as bloody a spectacle for its extent, as 
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ever met the eye of day. The little 
round of pasture was covered with dead 
and dying, among whom the survivors, 
so locked and mingled, as hardly to be 
distinguished, reeled to and fro in one 
body, shaking the ground with their 
tramp, and thrusting or striking in the 
earnest silence of savage determina- 
tion. But though the men on either 
side fought without war cry or clamor, 
the crush and collision, and the re- 
doubling clang of blows made a fearful 
din. ‘The appearance of Burnel’s re- 
inforcement decided the day. At their 
first charge, both citizens and rebels 
were driven off; for they were so 
grappled, that no man could tell at 
which side his own friends pushed or 
resisted. It was a pitiable sight, when 
the ground was cleared, to see the 
wan wretches who had been driven 
to the field by hunger, bleeding among 
the rushes, as in a shambles, beside the 
bodies of the cattle they had hoped to 
consume ; for, the first attack of mus- 
quetry, both man and beast had fallen 
where they stood. Burnel’s troop 
now charged through the glades in 
pursuit ; for some more desperate than 
the rest, had made a stand among the 
trees, and were again beginning to ply 
their matchlocks. As Talbot followed 
with his men, across the open space 
where the dead lay thickest, his eye 
caught an object on the ground, that 
made him pull up with such a strain, 
as nearly threw his horse upon his 
haunches. A sword of rich workman- 
ship, which he had often admired, over 
the mantel-piece of Paul Dudley, 
lay broken in two, among the long 
grass. He leaped from the saddle, 
and turned the prostrate man that 
lay nearest, on his back. It was the 
Joyal merchant ; but so disfigured with 
wounds, so wasted by toil and sufter- 
ing, that his own son could hardly have 
known his features at the first look. 
“Oh, my God !” cried Talbot, rais- 
ing the passive body, and propping it 
inst his knee, “ can this be the good 
econ this indeed, be the loyal 
‘and Kind Paul Dudley? The faint- 
ing merchant slowly opened his eyes, 
and gazed upon the scene of carnage ; 
but when, on looking up, he saw the 
face of Talbot bending over him, he 
closed them again with a convulsive 
effort that told how sick a pang the 
sight had cost him, and groaned deeply. 
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“ He is not dead;” exclaimed the 
knight ; “it is his cumbrous coat of 
mui! that issmothering him! What, ho, 
ye knaves, dismount! there is blood 
enough shed !villains, come back and 
help me to undo the wounded gentle- 
man’s gorget !—his life is worth more 
than all we have lost to-day! By heaven, 
if you let him die among your rude 
hands, | will strike my dagger through 
some of your bodies !|—There—lift him 
up—let the air to his face—ah, this 
Milan shirt, it is choking him !]— 
Oh, heaven ! that he should have been 
driven to load his aged limbs with such 
a weight of iron!—water, ye dogs, 
bring water in your helmets ;—there is 
a brook in the hollow—haste, haste for 
your lives |” 

Just then, a horseman, reeking from 
the slaughter, galloped into the little 
plain ;—* Sir John Talbot, your troop 
is wanted in the wood. Lord Thomas 
has sent to know why you delay ?— 
The loyalists have made another stand : 
three of our captains are slain: mount, 
Sir John Talbot, this is no time for 
hanging back.” . 

«“ I care not who stands, or who falls, 
here I stay, sir, till I see this aged 
gentleman cared for,” cried Talbot ;“and 
as for hanging back, I tell thee, Christo- 
pher Parez, that if 1 were notsupporting 
the head of a man I love too dearly, to 
leave for so light a cause, I would drive 
the falsehood down thy dishonourable 
throat !—villain, see to what you have 
brought us!” 

“Sir John Talbot,” cried Parez, 
“the blade that is glued to its scab- 
bard by an ‘if? gives me little appre- 
hension ; I scorn the threats of a brag- 
” 

“ Put thy knee under his head Art ; 
thou wert ever the kindliest of thy 
company,” said Talbot, in a low voice, 
as he transferred his charge to the 
hands of one of his troopers, “ and if 
I fall, carry him in a litter to the 
priory — and tell the almoner 
it was my last request that he should 
be kindly nursed.” Then rising, he 
drew his sword, and motioned to 
Parez to follow him a little apart from 
the spot where Dudley lay. Parez, 
whose weapon was out and already 
steeped in blood, turned pale when he 
saw himself summoned to a more equal 
combat than that in which he had so 
cheaply fleshed it; he seemed to de- 
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bate with himself whether he ought not 
to charge upon his enemy and trample 
him under his horse’s feet ; but casting 
his eyes on the soldiery around, he 
abandoned a design so perilous, and 
sullenly followed his adversary on foot. 
They engaged with all the hate that 
rivalry and mutual insult can kindle in 
the human breast ; but both were clad 
in complete armour, and for some time 
their deadliest strokes fell harmless on 
the cold iron. The clang was like that 
of the armourer’s hammer, and for a 
while. the eyes of the spectators were 
dazzled with the equal comminglement 
of their weapons. But ere long, Parez 
was giving back, under the incessant 
battery which Talbot showered, swift 
as whirling sleet, upon his head; he 
reeled—staggered—and then in despe- 
ration rushed in, and they closed with 
a clash of their breastplates like twenty 
pair of cymbals. Both were strong 
men, and both tugged for life or death, 
for they knew that, once down, the 
dagger of the uppermost would soon 
make its way where the sword had 
failed. Down they went at length with 
a sidelong flash in the sun, and a crush 
of plate and mail that sent the sound 
of its heavy diut an arrow flight into 
the woods around. They rolled and 
grappled fora moment, and none could 
tell which was uppermost ; when, in the 
height of the struggle, Lord Thomas 
Fitzgerald and his company galloped 
in upon the ground. ‘Talbot had at 
last got the advantage, and planted 
his knee upon his prostrate adversary’s 
breast, his dagger was out, and he was 
holding down Parez’s right hand with 
his left, and calling on him to beg his 
life, while the other with the gauntlet 
of that hand which was at liberty, was 
shielding his throat where he expected 
the descending blow— 

“ For shame, gentlemen, for shame ! 
hold your hand, Sir John Talbot! Lam 
your general, and I command you hold 

our hand!” cried Lord Thomas, as he 
leaped from the saddle, and seized the 
arm of the knight, whom he dragged 
bodily. off his enemy. ‘ 

“ My lord, this 1s my private quar- 
rel; I will let no man stand between 
me and my just vengeance !” cried Tal- 
pot, fiercely, shakmg himself free, and 
rushing upon his antagonist again ; 
but Burnel, De La Hyde, and the rest, 
came between, and held ‘him back by 
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main force. Parez got up with a coun- 
tenance black as night, the cold sweat 
standing in beads upon his forehead, 
and every joint trembling with rage 
and shame. “I will be avenged yet— 
I will, by Him that made us both !” he 
exclaimed and turned away. 

Lord Thomas now addressed Talbot, 
“Sir John, Sir John, what mean you 
by this conduct? Are you weary of 
the service? Would you return to 
your allegiance? In God’s name say 
so at once, if you wish it ; but balk us 
not by seeming to be our friend, and 
acting in such a time of need so like 
an enemy.” 

“ My lord, I am not your enemy,” 
cried Talbot, “but I had neither been 
a man nora Christian had I passed him 
that loved me as a father loves his son, 
aud he perishing upon the field where 
your lordship’s troops were already 
victorious. I drew this sword, my lord, 
against King Henry for the sake of the 
father of my orphan childhood ; for his 
sake I have borne the displeasure of 
the only other friend I ever had ; of 
one who would have been a second 
father to me if my loyalty to you had 
not rejected the bounties he would 
have poured upon me, and outraged 
the love and kindness that was already 
mine, My lord, that ill-requited friend 
lies yonder bleeding to death ; his only 
child will suon be fatherless as she is 
motherless already—my lord and gen- 
tlemen, I am _ betrothed to Dudley’s 
daughter, and I will not see him die 
deserted, though I should lose my own 
life by his side!” and he strode for- 
ward to the spot where Dudley lay, 
all yielding a passage, and many at the 
moment crying that he was in the 
right. As be knelt down again by the 
side of the dying man, the troopers and 
captains who had heard him drew 
back with compassionate delicacy, and 
left them alone among the dead. 

“ Master Dudley, will you give me 
your forgiveness?” said the knight, 
and took the merchant’s cold hand in 
his. 

Dudley opened his eyes and looked 
mournfully upon him. “I am going 
fast, Sir John,” he whispered faintly ; 
“I bear no anger against any man.” 

“Shall I call to them to send a 
priest ?” asked the knight, raising bim 
higher in his arms, 

“Iam shrived—I die at peace with 
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the world—TI did not think you loved 
me so well, Sir John,” said the old 
man, and was silent. Talbot could not 
speak ; but his tears fell on the face of 
the dying merchant, as he lay in his 
arms quite still for about a minute. 
At last he sighed deeply, and looked 
again in the face of his supporter, while 
his hand, cold as it was, faintly re- 
turned the pressure. “ Ellen, my child,” 
he murmured in a voice hardly audible, 
but Talbot bent over him and caught 
every sound. “She has none now to 
protect her—take her—my wealth is 
in jewels—take all and may God bless 
ou!” Talbot’s heart was in his throat ; 
i could make no reply, and both were 
again silent, but the merchant with a 
last effort roused himself and cried in 
a clear voice—* My son, with the last 
breath I shall ever draw, I say, aban- 
don this rebellion—give it up whenever 
you can without dishonour, and save the 
race of an honest man from shame !” 
He fell back as he spoke, and, after a 
feebly drawn sigh or too, expired. 
Talbot laid him softly down, and 
called his men to bear the body to 
Kilmainham ; but De La Hyde, when 
he saw him rise, advanced, and taking 
him by the hand, said, “ Talbot, time 
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presses ; we can wait no longer. You 
are to return to Artane in company 
with Burnel. On my honour, | am 
grieved for this; but they all insist 
upon it, and Lord Thomas has been 
forced to consent. Ah! the brave old 
man, he’s gone; but you may leave 
him without fear ; he shall have Chris- 
tian burial ; I give you my hand upon 
it, he shall.” 

“ De La Hyde, by heaven, I thank 
thee; I am content; but for the 
others, I did not look for this at their 
hands.” 

* Parez’s account of the affair has 
enraged them beyond measure, and 
Travers is there denouncing heretics 
and blasphemers ; but they and Lord 
Thomas are now gone, and Burnel 
awaits you. Farewell, you have my 
word that I will see him cared for.” 

Talbot wrung De La Hyde’s hand, 
and, with a bursting heart, leaped upon 
his horse and led his troop off the 
field. 





“T must stop now,” said Turlogh ; 
“T hear some one coming. I shall 
tell you more about the lovers to- 
morrow night.” 





THE PROTESTANT DEPUTATION TO ENGLAND. 


By no act did the Conservative Society 
more materially serve the great cause 
which they were embodied to promote, 
than by the deputation whom they sent 
forth to state the case of their fellow- 
Protestants to the people of England. 
They rightly considered, that as long as 
that people remained ignorant of their 
condition, nothing effectual could be 
done for their protection; and that 
while the calumnies which were indus- 
triously circulated to their prejudice, 
were only contradicted and confuted 
amongst themselves, although the few 
who inquired might be disabused, the 
many must still remain under the influ- 
ence of impressions grievously to their 
disadvantage. The largest meeting 
that could be convened, and the most 
important resolutions that could be 
passed at home, must necessarily par- 
take of a provincial character ; and, by 
the locality where they were origi- 


nated, they must be, to a great degree, 
circumscribed. At least, if the sound of 
them did pass to the other side of the 
channel, what left the one country with 
a voice like thunder, was attenuated to 
a whisper scarcely audible by the time 
it reached the other; so that the ene- 
mies of the Protestant name and reli- 
gion might continue to repeat their 
accusations unrebuked, and to speed 
the furtherance of their projects for the 
destruction of our church, with the most 
perfect indifference respecting any re- 
sistance which they might experience, 
while the operations of their opponents 
were limited to Ireland. 

But, matters began to assume ano- 
ther character, as soon as it was re- 
solved to send, amongst our brethren in 
England, living expositors of our grie- 
vances, by whose statements their un- 
derstandings might be instructed, and 
by whose eloquence their feelings might 
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be enlisted in our favour. It was, no 
longer, by a feeble report of what was 
said at a distance, that aspersions were 
sought to be removed, which were cast 
upon us by interested and malignant 
accusers. The testimony of an Irish 
newspaper was but faint and feeble, 
when weighed against the intemperate 
zeal ofan unscrupulous adversary, who 
was willing to pledge his character for 
the truth of the slanderous lie by which 
the prejudice against us might be in- 
flamed. Our champions went forth, 
and bade a proud defiance to our in- 
sulting defamers ; and we may safely 
affirm, that wherever they had an op- 
portunity of appearing in our defence, 
an impression has been made which all 
the arts and all the malice of the ene- 
mies of our church will not be able to 
remove, and a rampart has, as it were, 
been raised up for our protection, on 
the very ground which was selected by 
our adversaries as a most eligible posi- 
tion for the breaching batteries by 
which the last of our defences was to 
be converted into a heap of ruins. 
Nor, was the measure which was 
adopted, in our extremity, more prompt 
or wise, than the choice of our advo- 
cates was judicious. No two indivi- 
duals could be found to whose patronage 
the cause of the Protestants of Ireland 
could have been more fittingly en- 
trusted. Mr. Boyton is too well known 
for the strenuous interest which he has 
evinced in the cause of his persecuted 
brethren, to need, from us, either notice 
or eulogy. With ardent feeling, a 
strong understanding, and untiring ac- 
tivity, he has devoted bis days and his 
nights to projects by which dispirited 
Protestants were re-assured, their scat- 
tered energies re-collected, and to which, 
it is our firm belief, we must chiefly 
ascribe the appearance of that gallant 
and devoted band, who have, at the call 
of duty, rallied for the defence of the 
throne and the altar. The other de- 
puty, the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan, 


was Well known to the inhabitants of 


this city as the ablest of its divines, and 
the most eloquent of its preachers ; and 
has since been known to those who 
were confided to his pastoral care, as 
one of the most laborious and exem- 
plary parish ministers in the north of 
Ireland. He is also known as the 
powerful and indignant chastiser of the 
editor of the “ Memoirs of Captain 


Rock,” and the able “Guide to the 
Traveller in quest of a Religion.” In 
the one case, the missionary of sedition 
was laid prostrate; in the other, the 
advocate of a corrupt superstition de- 
tected and exposed ; while the trium- 
phant vindicator of truth and order 
scarcely condescended to wear the 
trophies which he won, and, we are 
well persuaded, never thought of them 
but in connection with that sacred 
cause, for the sake of which alone he 
rejoiced in having gotten the victory. 
He was now to appear upon a different 
arena; and the whole course of his 
previous life would almost seem to 
have been providentially ordered with 
reference to the exertions which he 
was called upon to make, when he 
went forth amongst the people of Eng- 
land, to impugn the pernicious mispo- 
licy of the Whig government, and to 
detail, in his own forcible language, the 
wrongs and the sufferings of his bre- 
thren in Ireland. 

The deputies arrived in Liverpool 
on Thursday, the 20th of November, 
and the first great meeting was held 
on the following day, at the Amphi- 
theatre, Great Charlotte-street, where 
the assemblage of rank and intelligence 
was greater than had ever befure been 
known, and was, in fact, only limited 
by the extent of the accommodation. 
Lord Kenyon presided ; and, he having 
introduced Mr. Boyton to the meeting, 
the cheers with which that gentleman 
was received, bore ample testimony to 
the warm interest which was felt in the 
cause which he came to plead. His 
statement was succinct and luminous ; 
but the learned gentleman was over- 
powered by illness before he proceeded 
very far, and, for the first time in his 
life, was unable to do full justice to his 
subject. Mr. O'Sullivan then entered 
upon his case ; and for nearly three 
hours delighted and astonished his 
auditory, by a display of eloquence such 
as had never been heard by any pre- 
sent, except some old men who remem- 
bered Burke, and who were strongly 
reminded of that great orator, by the 
rev. speaker. Those who have heard 
him in this country, need not be told 
by us of the extent and the variety of 
his powers ; but we are informed that 
at Liverpool he outdid himself, and 
that the speech as reported, admirable 
as it is, affords no adequate idea of the 
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“torrens copia dicendi,” which he 
there exhibited. He was, successively, 
argumentative, expostulatory, pathetic, 
and sublime ; and those who heard him 
were at a loss to say, to what qualities 
of bis mind they should give the pre- 
ference ; whether to the strictness and 
cogency of his logic, the brilliancy and 
felicity of his metaphors, or the lofty 
scorn and the indignant vehemence of 
his withering denunciations. Having 
alluded to the conspiracy which exists 
in Ireland for the extirpation of Pro- 
testantism, and the dreadful success 
which has already attended it—* We 
complain,” he said, 

“ That a conspiracy like this should 
be suffered to waste and to pervert a people ; 
and we complain, that, after legislation 
has been exercised upon it for more than 
sixty years, it should still be pronounced 
‘a mysterious system ;’ that it should be 
so styled, not by the rash, or the timid, 
or those who may have been termed the 
friends of religious exclusion ; but, as you 
heard it stated, by the Chief Justice of 
Ireland ; one whose eminent intellectual 
qualities have been universally acknow- 
ledged, and whose political predilections 
have been of that kind termed liberal ; 
and which were supposed to be in unison 
with, or, at least, not opposed to the 
principles of the late administration. On 
such testimony you are assured, that the 
system of outrage which has afflicted Ire- 
land for sixty years, remains to this day a 
mystery! Why is it a mystery? Be- 
cause the British constitution was an in- 
adequate instrument to contend with it. 
It is a mistake, which one moment’s at- 
tention must remove, to suppose, that a 
constitution, like that of England, must 
of necessity be applicable to all states of 
society. Why is it that the people of 
this country have prospered under its in- 
fluence? Because their habits, their mo- 
rals, their religious feelings, and, if it 
may so be said, their prejudices were in 
accordance with it. Laws may be mild 
where they meet, through the universal 
people, reverence and love. Here every 
citizen will be a voluntary minister of 
justice. Where it is accounted honorable, 
as well as righteous, to aid the law, and 
to prevent and punish crime, mild and 
merciful restraints will be sufficient to 
curb the evil-doer, and to secure protec- 
tion to the well affected. But where 
there is no predisposition favourable to 
British law; where it has, on the con- 
trary, to overcome antipathy, and to with- 
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stand combination ; where, to perpetrate 
foul murder, is accounted an act of brave 
revenge, or a visitation of justice ; where, 
in obedience, perhaps, to some uncon- 
trollable sense of duty, to aid in detecting 
murder is a crime for which no atonement 
can be accepted: which is assuredly vi- 
sited in the destruction of the unhappy 
offender, or in the massacre of his unoffend- 
ing relatives; where the name not to be 
endured, the name that stamps indelible 
dishonour on whole generations, is the 
name of informer ;—who can be bold 
enough to say, that the British constitu- 
tion, in its mildness, can create those aids 
which should be found in predisposing 
habits and circumstances, and overcome 
those opposing influences by which its 
peaceful rule may be obstructed? What 
is your reliance now that justice shall be 
duly administered ? What your trust that 
witnesses shall deliver faithful testimony, 
and juries return true verdicts? Is it not 
upon the combined influences of love of 
justice and reverence for the sanctity of 
an oath? What trust of this nature can 
be justified in Ireland? Is love of justice 
to be found there ? Assuredly not of Eng- 
lish justice. What your laws and con- 
sciences pronounce a crime, is, in Ireland, 
accounted a duty. What you conceive 
to be a felon’s death, is, in Ireland, a mar- 
tyrdom. What all men here feel to be 
their bounden duty, would be, in Ireland, 
accounted a disgrace not to be endured. 
How then can love of justice have place ? 
And an oath—there is one oath which has 
been well kept—the oath which causes 
the system of outrage to remain a mys- 
tery ;—but, as to the sanctity of oaths 
which should assist in effecting the ends 
of justice, amongst the great mass of the 
Irish people, that is altogether unfelt and 
unregarded. How can men who have 
been taught to feel abhorrence for the 
book on which they are sworn, feel any 
respect for their oaths? I need not, I 
am sure, remind you of the many in- 
stances in which sacrilegious outrages have 
been committed on the book of God’s 
word in Ireland; nor of the station and, 
character of the individuals by whom 
these outrages have been perpetrated or 
applauded. In your abhorrence of such 
offences, you should not suffer the thought 
to escape you, that, besides their direct 
effect in bringing scripture into disesteem, 
they have, also, the collateral advantage 
of rendering perjury less revolting—of, 
in fact, familiarising the minds of multi- 
tudes of men, to the. thought, that an 
oath taken on a book which ought to be 
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abhorred, can never be looked upon in 
the light of a solemn engagement. Is it 
wonderful, then, that it had not power 
to penetrate the conspiracy which opposed 
it? The fact is, as has been already ad- 
mitted, that almost universally our con- 
dition in Ireland has been, that while we 
have had the British constitution in name, 
we have been but too thankful for the 
frequent suspensions of it;—from the 
deep persuasion that we must be con- 
tented to submit to the restraints of an 
insurrection act, if we would not be ex- 
posed to the horrors of an insurrection.” 

Having alluded to attempts upon 
the part of the Bedford administration 
in 1806 and 7, to keep the people of 
England ignorant of the real state of 
Ireland, by bribing the press ; and ex- 
— the idle fiction that the church of 

Rome was unrighteously despoiled of 
her possessions, at the time of the Re- 
formation ; (the fact being that they 
were forfeited, not for heresy, but for 
treason; and that forfeitures must have 
taken place, precisely to the same ex- 
tent, had popery continued to be the 
established religion ;) he proceeds— 

« The cry, however, from which most 
danger has been apprehended to our Irish 
branch of the establishment, is, that it is 
the church of a small minority of the 
people ; and that, having failed to effect 
the purposes for which it was endowed, 
it should now be divested of unprofitable 
emoluments. The epoch of what was 
termed Catholic emancipation is not so 
distant, that we can have forgotten the 
argument which had most effect in win- 
ning favour to its advocates. It was, that 
the church of England never could be 
fairly exhibited to individuals not mem- 
bers of her communion, so long as 
political exclusion created a kind of re- 
pulsive influence around her. Give op- 
portunity, it was said, for jealousy to sub- 
scribe. Let the comparative merits of 
rival systems be so proposed to unpreju- 
diced minds, that the judgment—the un- 
biassed judgment of men—may, without 
passion, decide upon them; and more 
will have been done to advance the cause 
of true religion, than sordid interest, or 
persecution for conscience sake ever did 
for the promotion of hypocrisy. This 
was the argument which procured, if not 
the most numerous, at least the most 
creditable trains of supporters. It was 
the argument to which the final adjust- 
ment of the measure was chiefly owing. 
The church of England was supposed to 
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he incapacitated by its protectors from 
exerting its powers of usefulness, It was 
supposed to be in the condition of James 
the First in his armour, when the encum- 
bered monarch said of himself, « Now 


nobody can hurt me, and I can hurt no- 
body.’” 


The Reverend Gentleman then re- 
cited passages from the speeches of 
Earl Grey, Sir Henry Parnell, and 
Lord Palmerston, corroborative of the 
above statement ; and then continued— 

« Five years have elapsed, since the 
disabilities of Roman Catholics were re- 
moved ; five years of more ardent politi- 
cal commotion, of wilder political daring, 
than, in peaceful times, have been regis- 
tered in our annals ; and, because, in this 
brief season of strife and conflict, the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland have not 
been brought within the pale of the 
church; the cry is—down with her— 
down with her even to the ground. In 
1829, the church was commiserated, be- 
cause, within her fastnesses of political 
exclusion, her excellence remained un- 
known to those whom her jealous suspi- 
cions angered, and she never had had a 
fair trial of what her edifying doctrines 
could accomplish. In 1834, the con- 
dolence is forgotten; a new spirit seems to 
dictate the prophecies in which the oracle 
of statesmanship O’ Connellizes ; and it is 
gravely affirmed, as if five years of failure 
had confirmed the accusation of unprofit- 
able centuries, that the church has been 
proved incompetent to its duties, and 
ought to be dis-established.” 


As we can have no more fitting op- 
portunity of showing, what in reality, 
our calumniated church has done, 
we will here diverge, for a moment, 
from the order of the proceedings of 
the deputation, for the purpose of 
making an extract from the admira- 
ble speech of Mr. Boyton, delivered at 
Bristol : 

* According to the Roman Catholic 
convention, there were, in 1792, three 
millions of Roman Catholics, and one 
million of Protestants; while in 1824, 
according to Mr. Foster, who, again, ob- 
serve, founded his return upon the 
Roman Catholic returns, there were 
4,080,209 Roman Catholics ; thus giving 
an increase of about two-thirds in thirty- 
two years: while, according to the same 
returns, the Protestant population was 


just doubled within the same period. 


With this.conclusive fact to rest upon, 
may I not ask, can the Protestant clergy 
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have been very remiss in the discharge of 
their duties? You have already seen, 
that, previous to our union with you, 
the Irish church had, to speak in homely 
phrase, no fair play; and let me now 
proceed to show what she has done since 
her connection with the church of Eng- 
land. The number of churches in Ire- 
land were: 
In 1762 ° ° . 543 
1792 ° . . 643 
1800 ° ° - 637 
1829 . ° - 1307 
Including ninety-nine which were en- 
larged. Thus you perceive, that from 
the period of our connection with you, 
until the year 1829, more churches were 
built than had previously existed in the 
country ; and there are, at present, in the 
diocess of Armagh, more churches than, 
in the reign of George the Third, were 
in all Ireland. And more than that, I 
can assure you, that these churches are 
filled with sound, liberal, educated Pro- 
testants, brought up to fear God, honour 
the King, and obey and support the law ; 
reared in love to their church, and attach- 
ment to the government of England. 
Allow me now to allude to another sub- 
ject. Previously to our union with 
you, there was in Ireland but one in- 
stitution for scriptural education, and 
that was founded by the laity and clergy 
of the established church, in which it was 
intended that Protestant children should 
be educated. This was, mark you, the 
only institution which at that time exist- 
ed in Ireland. It was named, « The So- 
ciety for Discountenancing Vice.’ Peri- 
odical examinations were held by this 
society, generally in the churches; from 
which it appears, that the number of 
individuals attending the examinations, 
‘were— 
Inthe year 1800 707 
In the year 1829 30,000! 
Well, before the union there was no 
school, but the parochial schools support- 
ed by the Protestant clergy. But, sub- 
sequent to the union, in the year 1829, 
look at the difference. ‘There were then, 
superintended by, or in immediate con- 
nection with the clergy : 


scholars, 
Association schools, having 20,000 
Sunday schools ° 135,000 
Kildare-place Society - 137,000 


Making a total of 342,000 

Is this, let me ask, a proof that the 
Irish church became an efficacious instru- 
ment of good, after its connection with 
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the church of England? Yes it is ; and 
it was, because it brought home the know- 
ledge of Christ to the ignorant, that it was 
the object of attack to the clergy of the 
church of Rome.” 

Yes! this was the head and front of 
our offending. Our pastors laboured to 
expose the hollowness ofa false and dan- 
gerous superstition, and to extend the 
influence of a scriptural worship ; and 
therefore they incurred all the enmity 
and all the hostility of the priesthood 
of the Church of Rome. 

«If their efforts,” said Mr. O’Sullivan, 
* to disabuse the votaries of Rome, were 
altogether hopeless ; if they had not been 
productive of some good, would so fierce 
a hostility be provoked against the church 
which has made them ? I believe, and not 
on slight grounds, that they have proved 
eminently successful. I believe that they 
have brought conviction home to the rea- 
son of multitudes, who yet remain nominal 
members of that church, from which, at 
heart, they are dissentient. But has our 
government—have those who, on its five 
years’ trial, condemned the church, be- 
cause its proselytes are not numerous— 
have they carefully explored the effect of 
its exertions, and co-operated with it in 
winning Roman Catholics from their 
errors? Have they given it even the five 
years’ trial, and taken care, that with its 
influence undiminished, and its character 
unimpaired, it should be able to avail 
itself of all opportunities to advance 
the cause of truth, and make its light 
so shine before men, that they should 
glorify their Father who is in Hea- 
ven?’ Or, have they condemned it to 
undeserved degradation ; have they with- 
drawn facilities of usefulness ; have they, 
by affronts and injuries, taught enemies 
to anticipate its speedy overthrow, and 
prevented all, but its fast friends, from 
giving heed to its claims on their re- 
verence and affection ?” 

These questions are easily answered ; 
and the rev. speaker goes into a most 
eloquent and felicitous exposition of 
the education scheme, which moulded 
the instruction of the rising genera- 
tion into an accordance with the views 
of the Romish clergy ; the suppression 
of the ten bishoprics, which will have 
the effect of depriving one half the 
country of efficient episcopal super- 
intendence ; the attempt to pass O’Con- 
nell’s monstrous tithe bill, which would 
have had the effect.of alienating, to lay 
purposes, all the property which, by the 
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suppression of the bishoprics, had been, 
in the preceding session, expressly al- 
located, and strictly confined, to eccle- 
siastical uses ; and the impious measure 
for numbering the people, at a time 
when, from terror and persecution, 
Protestants must have been in many 
places but too anxious to conceal their 
true religious denominations. 

We cannot afford space to follow 
the rev. gentleman through his caus- 
tic, eloquent, and indignant strictures 
upon this gradation of injuries to the 
Established Church, and which, we 
trust, will yet be brought in a fuller and 
more authentic shape before our 
readers ; but there is one point, upon 
which misrepresentation is so general 
on the part of the enemies, and mis- 
conceptions so prevalent on the part 
of the friends of our establishment, that 
we would neglect our bounden duty, 
if we omitted to give, in the words of 
Mr. O’Sullivan, a fuller and more 
satisfactory explanation concerning it, 
than has before appeared. We allude 
to the rejection of the tithe bill by the 
House of Lords. 

« This bill,” observed the reverend gen- 
tleman, “has been so dishonestly misre- 
presented, and has been so very generally 
misunderstood, that I hope to be pardoned 
for offering you a brief account of the 
principle upon which it was constructed. 
Its intention was, to substitute for tithes, 
all over Ireland, a land-tax equal to four- 
fifths of their amount, making this tax 
recoverable from the principal landlord, 
who might again recover from his te- 
nants. It was not intended, however, at 
least it was not expressed, that the tithe- 
owner should lose the entire forty per 
cent, which was to be given as a bonus 
to the landlord. It was, perhaps, ima- 
gined, that, considering the tax to which 
ecclesiastical income had been already 
subjected—a tax imposed on the clergy, 
in order that another bonus might be 
conferred upon the landlord—so large a 
deduction would be too cruel a spoliation. 
It was accordingly provided, that, in addi- 
tion to the sixty per cent. left after the 
grace to the landed interest, the state 
should advance twenty to the tithe- 
owner; so that, after the costs of collec- 
tion, which the government were pleased 
to charge, the clergy should receive, for 
every hundred pounds of their rights, a 
sum of not less than 77/. 10s. We do 
not live in times when liberality to the 
ministers, or to the ministrations of reli- 
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gion, is a political vice; and we are not, 
therefore, to be surprised that parliament 
was resolved to reclaim the amount of the 
loan with which the ministers of religion 
were thus to be favoured. The twenty 
per cent. advanced by government, to 
make a moiety of the deduction from 
tithe income, was to be repaid. And 
from what source? I am not ashamed 
to confess that I felt wonder at the 
thought, that Englishmen could medi- 
tate, and, without shame or rebuke, de- 
clare the sacrilegious plunder by which it 
was to be procured? An act had passed 
in the preceding session of parliament 
for the suppression of ten bishoprics, the 
sale of bishops’ lands, and the taxation of 
clerical income. It is called the church 
temporalities act; and it makes provi- 
sion, out of the funds thus procured, for 
certain purposes which it recites ;— 

“Ist. To provide things necessary for 
the celebration of divine service. 

“2d. Salaries for parish clerks and 
sextons, 

“3d. Fencing and maintaining church- 
yards, 

“4th. Building, enlarging, or repairing 
churches. 

“5th. Maintaining curates, in lieu of 
vestry assessments. 

“6th. For building glebe-houses, to be 
repaid at four per cent. 

“7th, For the augmentation of bene- 
fices under 200/. per annum. 

“8th. To make good deficiencies hap- 
pening by the union of bishoprics. 

“9th. And if the income of a bishopric 
be reduced below 4,000/. per annum. 

«Of these items, the three first had 
been provided for by what’ was termed 
the church cess, as also the ordinary re- 
pairs of churches. The expenses attendant 
on the building of churches were defrayed 
by loans, made either by parliament or 
the board of first fruits—generally by the 
latter, and repaid, by the respective pa- 
rishes, by instalments of four per cent. 
The expense of building glebe-houses 
was defrayed either by the clergy, or by a 
loan from the board of first fruits; to be 
repaid in instalments. The other charges 
are to be defrayed, as its peculiar province, 
by the new church commission. Now, it 
was computed by the government, when 
giving up the church cess, that a grant 
was made to the payers amounting to 
60,000/. per annum ; and it may, there- 
fore, be said, that the church commission- 
ers would be required to provide funds 
to meet demands amounting annually to 
not less than 130,000/. But this is not 
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left to conjecture or calculation. It was 
distinctly stated by Earl Grey, that the 
demands upon the new fund would be 
not less than 135,000/. Upon the occa- 
sion when the noble earl made this state- 
ment, he expressed his hope, that when 
all the expected funds were realized, they 
would amount to 150,000/. The period, 
however, at which this consummation was 
to take place, was very distant—the ex- 
pected amount more than doubtful ; and, 
in the mean time, the church commission 
was to commence its operations by bor- 
rowing a sum amounting to 100,000/, 
for which they were to pay four per cent. 
interest, and for which the entire of their 
funds, existent and expected, were to be 
the security. Now, judge you the charac- 
ter of a measure which would make this 
prospective fund answerable for an addi- 
tional 140,000/. per annum; for to this 
great amount would the sum swell up, 
which was required to effect the reduction 
to be made to the landlords in Ireland. 
According to the calculation made by 
Mr. Griffiths, the amount of tithe, lay 
and clerical, is seven hundred and more 
thousands, of which the fifth, which was 
to be ultimately provided from what was 
called the perpetuity fund, would exceed 
140,000/. per annum; that is to say, it 
would exceed, very considerably, any 
amount that ever could be realized to 
make provision for the expenses of public 
worship |!!!” 

Such was the act, the defeating of 
which by the virtuous interposition of 
the House of Lords, has been made the 
ground of such atrocious jacobinical de- 
nunciations. They were simply acting 
as the guardians of parliamentary en- 
gagements, and maintaining their own 
plighted honour, when they forbade the 
meditated sacrilege ; and for this they 
were exposed to a torrent of obloquy, 
which almost threatened them with an- 
nihilation! The following observa- 
tions have our most cordial concurrence. 
Never was an unprincipled measure 
stigmatised in language of more just or 
glowing indignation. 

“ So profligate an exertion of power the 
history of our country does not record. 
It was not satisfied with effecting a single 
evil; it was not satisfied with mocking at 
the enactments of the preceding year; 
with taking, for a secular purpose, the 
funds raised from ecclesiastical income, 
and specially dedicated to ecclesiastical 
uses. By a single effort it was con- 
trived that all orders of Protestants, if 
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this act were carried into effect, should be 
rendered participators in or sufferers from 
a most unrighteous spoliation. The 
humbler Protestant would be punished 
by the deprivation of those religious 
services which he had been taught to con- 
sider his right. To him there would be 
presented the report of dilapidated places 
of public worship; the house associated 
with all his best and happiest feelings, 
sinking to decay; the soil which covered 
the remains of those he loved left without 
its protection. It may be said, that in 
time, humbler edifices would arise—build- 
ings requiring less cost to raise and to 
repair: but what would be the state of 
the transition? I do not hesitate toaffirm, so 
very few are the exceptions, that every poor 
Protestant loves the precincts of his parish 
church, Yes, even those whose feelingsare 
notsokeenlv awake to the religiousinstruc- 
tion imparted to them ascould be wished— 
even of them I do not hesitate to affirm, 
that the sacred dwelling, in which the 
most solemn epochs of the poor man’s life 
have been hallowed by prayer; the church- 
yard, where he has deposited, with solemn 
feelings and solemn words, the remains of 
parent, brother, or friend, have an interest 
in his affections not to be measured by the 
lighthearted, or even understood by the 
prosperous. Further: I do not hesitate 
to affirm, that many a time, when the for- 
saken Protestant has brooded sternly over 
the wrongs which he has experienced from 
a legislature which did not know his 
worth, or from lawless men, whom that le- 
gislature would fain caress, because it dared 
not attempt to control them; and when 
the purpose of abandoning his unhappy 
country has dawned upon his soul, and of 
going where, at least, he would not have 
ingratitude to sting him: yes, I do 
not hesitate to affirm that, many a time, 
the village bell, or the village spire, or the 
remembrance of the spot where he hoped 
to rest with his fathers, has disturbed the 
stern purpose ; and he has, with a melan- 
choly feeling, resigned himself to influ- 
ences which even the neglect of the go- 
vernment and the malice of his enemies 
cannot enable him to resist. But the late 
projected act would have disembarrassed 
him, and given a new impulse to Protestant 
emigration. It would have dishonoured 
the clergy in the eyes of the world, and 
made them feel deeply a sense of degrada- 
tion. Would it have been suitable to their 
character and calling, to accept and appro- 
priate to their private uses the sums pre- 
viously allocated to the making provision 
for the due celebration of. divine service, 
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and upholding the permanency of clerical 
ministration? And if they had accepted 
it, and if the consequence was, that the 
houses of God were falling to decay, in 
order that their household hearths should 
not be comfortless, what voice could be 
lifted to defend their tarnished fame, or 
who could take upon him the base 
office of defending rights which had no 
other ‘origin or security than that which 
the most unblushing sacrilege had con- 
ferred upon them? Would the aristocracy 
of our land have escaped this curse if they 
had yielded to the evil—if they had ac- 
cepted the unholy bribe? No: nor, as it 
was finally contrived, would they have 
purchased even a temporary tranquillity. 
They had no power to bribe the tenants 
from whom their tithe tax was to be 
recovered. The tenant was to have, by 
the law as it was framed, the same in- 
dulgence which was given to his landlord; 
and thus, while there was no reason to 
hope that the resistance to the payment of 
tithe or its substitute would be in any 
degree lessened ; while there was not the 
slightest additional security obtained by 
the iniquitous sacrifice that was intended; 
while there was every reason to anticipate 
that the tenantry who had conspired 
against tithe should find, in the measure 
that violence had extorted, encouragement 
to persevere, and to require in the next 
year that the landlords should unite in the 
combination to ruin a long persecuted 
clergy; there was ample provision made, 
in the one sacreligious act, for the dis- 
honour of the Irish gentry, the utter 
debasement of the ministers of their reli- 
gion, and the alienation of the humbler 
Protestants of Ireland from their church 
and their country.” 


Such is the language in which this 
great orator denounces the foulest and 
the most fraudulent procedure that ever 
disgraced the annals of parliament. 
We have dwelt upon it the more at 
length, because of the almost universal 
ignorance which has prevailed respect- 
ing the true character of the rejected 
bill ; and because it is our persuasion, 
that in the ensuing session much will 
be said in condemnation of the Lords, 
for their noble firmness, and something 
may be attempted, which may put that 
firmness again to trial. If such should 
be the case, most fervent is our prayer, 
and most sanguine is our hope, that 
they will not be found wanting to them- 
selves or to the country. 

Nothing now is necessary, but that 


the good sense of the people should 
have a little time to recover itself 
They have been grievously abused, and 
greatly deluded ; nor is it to be denied, 
that the conservative party were not 
sufficiently energetic in resisting the 
violence, and detecting the sophistry, 
which were employed, with such malevo- 
lent activity, against the cause of order 
and of good. We trust that such will 
be no longer the case. We trust that 
our friends will no longer deserve to 
be charged with a culpable indifference 
to the safety of our institutions. We 
know that in the ordinary course of 
things, loyalty is passive, while sedition 
is active. We know that the innova- 
tor is naturally intemperate, and that 
the conservator is naturally moderate 
and mild ;—that the latter will be 
scrupulous in the enforcement of truth, 
while the former is unscrupulous in the 
dissemination of falsehood. But, so it 
can no longer be, with any reasonable 
hopes for the salvation of the empire. 
Owing to a combination of folly and 
wickedness, of which the history of the 
world affords no second example, re- 
volutionistsand anarchists have been en- 
abled to obtain a purchase against the an- 
cient constitution of England, by which, 
unless the most strenuous resistance 
be made to them, it must be over- 
thrown—and those who now halt be- 
tween two opinions, or who, while they 
think aright, are slow to enforce, or to 
act upon their principles, can scarcely 
be regarded in any other light than as 
traitors to their cause—and, if they in- 
spire Jess of indignation, it is only be- 
cause they provoke more of contempt 
than may be bestowed upon, or even 
deserved by, its more direct and open 
assailants. 

In what a condition did the late un- 
fortunate government find themselves? 
They had hired servants, who became 
their masters. The mob had been 
employed to do their business, and they 
were only retained in office so long as 
they consented to do the business of the 
mob. As far as the church was con- 
cerned, they had made clear work. 
Had they continued in power, it could 
scarcely have survived another session 
in this country ; and overthrown here, 
he must indeed be a sanguine man, who 
could calculate upon its continuance in 
England. In the nature of things, its 
subyersion in the one country, must 
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have led to its subversion in the other. 
The principle would have been estab- 
lished, that dissenters ought not to sup- 
port a national church ; and that once 
admitted, and acted upon here, no 
Whig government could refuse to ex- 
tend its application to every other 
portion of the empire. The church, 
therefore, would have been destroyed ; 
and its destruction would but have pre- 
pared the way for the destruction of 
the monarchy. Our adversaries are 
not such fools as to evince all the ha- 
tred which they have evinced against 
the church, merely for its own sake. 
They are too good economists of their 
malignity for that. No. They have 
regarded the church as the out-post of 
the monarchy. They have considered, 
and rightly considered, that it was ne- 
cessary to capture the one, before they 
could advantageously assail the other ; 
and therefore every engine of hostility 
has been called into play against it, in 
the sure and certain hope, that, by suc- 
ceeding against the church, their de- 
signs against the monarchy must, hu- 
manly speaking, be successful. 

Now, if such be the policy and the 
resolution of its enemies, what should 
be the energy, and the determination 
of its friends ? Should they not, also, 
consider it as the out-post of the mo- 
narchy, and combat for it with an 
energy proportioned to its immense 
importance in the contest? Indeed, 
we must say, unless a holier feeling 
prevails, all is lost. Unless a reverence 
for the church, arising from its spiri- 
tual claims, animates our friends to con- 
tend for its preservation, vain will it 
be to oppose the torrent of sedition 
and infidelity that rushes against it. 
As a mere state establishment it can 
never stand. It must be valued as a 
Church, in order to be efficient as a 
bulwark of the monarchy; and if 
its friends lose sight of its peculiar 
claims, arising out of its scriptural truth, 
and spiritual excellence, there must be 
a proportional deficiency in holy zeal, 
and in faithful reliance upon the Power 
on high, that never can be supplied by 
any merely political considerations. And 
in such a case, the requisite energy 
never will be forthcoming, which, in 
times like these, is absolutely indispen- 
sible to afford even a chance of safety 
to the throne and the altar. 

There were men amongst the late 
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government, who, as far as the mere 
theory of the constitution was con- 
cerned, were very well disposed to up- 
holdthe church. They had no objection 
to it for its own sake. As a religious 
system, they thought it even better 
than many others ; and, as an append- 
ant to, or rather, indeed, as a buttress 
of the monarchy, they looked upon it 
in a very favourable fight, and would, 
if they could, have willingly preserved 
it. But have they sought to preserve 
it? No. Why? Because the very same 
considerations which recommended it 
to them, rendered it hateful to those 
whom, in evil hour, they had employed 
to be their masters. It might be very 
beautiful in a theory of pure govern- 
ment, or admirable as a system of ec- 
clesiastical discipline—but the Briareus 
of the reform bill cared for none of 
these things. America was the model 
which he proposed to himself. He was 
determined to make cheapness the test 
of good government, and the total ab- 
sence of refinement or spirituality 
essential even to the endurance of re- 
ligious institutions; and, as to any re- 
verence for antiquity, that was tobe 
altogether exploded. Our late Whig 
rulers were, therefore, compelled to 
moderate their tone; and, as they 
clearly saw that they couid not retain 
office on their own terms, they were 
far too patriotic to abandon it for 
want of a reasonable degree of com- 
pliance with the prejudices of their 
friends ; and it is our firm belief that 
these prejudices would have been in- 
dulged, until one stone was not left upon 
another in the venerable fabrick of our 
church, if our gracious sovereign had 
not proved himself a true son of George 
the Third, in his reverence for the co- 
ronation oath, and dismissed from his 
councils the men by whose weakness, 
or wickedness, his authority would have 
been undermined, and his dominions 
dismembered. Never was any thing 
more felicitous than Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
description of this weak and unprin- 
cipled administration. Having de- 
scribed them as progressively deterio- 
rating in public estimation, from the 
moment when they submitted to be the 
undertakers of O’Connell’s tithe bill ; 
he proceeds— 

** As their characters sunk, their des- 
peration augmented ; as they lost the es- 
teemand supportiof the wise and good, they 
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were reduced to the necessity of accept- 
ing, and even purchasing, at an extrava- 
gant rate, the suspicious services of a most 
unseemly alliance—an alliance which 
carried them off from the ways of safe 
and honourable policy; from the coun- 
tenance and support of honourable asso- 
ciations; until they were to be seen, like 
Gulliver in the arms of the Brobdigna- 
giant ape, on the house-tops ; now patted 
almost to death, by his unsightly pro- 
tector’s afflicting fondness; now, suf- 
focated, and choaking with the filthy mor- 
sels from his foul mouth ; tormented with 
pain, yet not daring to move muscle or 
limb—not daring to perform any act of 
will—as he thinks of what he dare not 
look upon—the dizzy descent, over which, 
in the wantonness of an uncouth and 
terrible hilarity, the brute was dandling 
him. How deeply thankful should we 
be that this disgusting exhibition has 
closed? What grateful acknowledgments 
should we offer to the Most High, for 
the merciful interposition which he has 
vouchsafed in our favor? Who is present 
here, who will not join in acclamations 
to the monarch, who has rescued the weal 
and the honour of England from such 
a custody.” 


We are not surprised at the rap- 
turous applause which is described as 
having followed this burst of eloquence, 
which, we are bold to say, for oratori- 
cal power, felicitous description, and 
philosophic truth, never has been ex- 
ceeded. 

From Liverpool the deputation pro- 
ceeded to Bristol, where they were 
most warmly received; and where 
they had an opportunity of addressing, 
in the great horticultural rooms, an 
audience, both select and numerous, 
by whom their statements were listened 
to with the deepest interest. On this 
occasion Mr. Boyton was himself 
again, and evinced all his powers in 
his mastesly exposition of the true 
state of the question, as between the 
yersecutors and the persecuted. We 
— in one of the preceding pages, 
given his clear and convincing reason- 
ings on the imputed inefficiency of the 
Irish church. We shall now put upon re- 
cord a few of his observations upon ano- 
ther part of the subject.. In order to 
refute the assertion, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics paya Protestant clergy, he thus 
adverts to the immense disproportion 
between the property,held in fee 


respectively by Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. 

« A friend of mine, Dr. Martin, a dis- 
tinguished member of our establishment, 
suggested, that it would be of great ad- 
vantage, if we could ascertain how much 
of the property of Ireland was in the 
hands of Protestants. Returns were 
made from very many parishes in different 
counties of Ireland; and from all the 
Roman Catholic counties, if any such 
there be—as Cork, Kerry, Tipperary, 
Wexford, Waterford, &c. From so many 
of these returns as have as yet been made, 
I find, 

aA. RP. 
Landed property in two hundred 
and forty-one parishes, of which 
the chief landlord, or lessor, is a 
Protestant, cmv.crmernnnerncerere 3,023,257 2 7 
Roman Catholics, wevrremeceeerene 71,404 1 87 
The landed property in the hands 
of Protestants subject to tithe 
COM POSITION, ermmrnnreenemerrneverere£ 32,001 9s, L0Ed. 


That in the hands of Roman Ca. 
tholics, wore £2,837 28, 52d. 





So that the Roman Catholics do not pay 
twelve thousands pounds annually to the 
establishment. I trust, then, until this 
statement is contradicted, we shall hear 
no more of the charge of Roman Catho- 
lics paying the Protestant clergy. There 
is another topic to which I feel con- 
strained to advert, and I would not do so, 
were it not that such persevering attempts 
are continually made to misrepresent the 
subject to which my statement refers, and 
to exhibit us to England in the light of 
extortioners. I allude to the nature and 
extent of the public charities, which are 
supported, I assert, all but exclusively, by 
the Protestants of Ireland. I have been 
stating, for the last two years, the pro- 
position which I am asserting now, and 
mark, I have never been contradicted. 
Often have I repeated it; never has it 
been denied; though, perhaps, you will 
now hear it for the first time. I shall 
take some of the returns of these charities 


just at random, and show the relative 


amount contributed towards their sup- 
port, by Protestantsand by Roman Catho- 
lics. In 1829, a collection was made for 
the distressed manufacturers, when there 
was contributed 
By Protestants, £3554 10s. 104d. 
Roman Catholics... 192 13s. 9d. 
The next, is the largest Roman Catholic 
contribution I have seen, proportionably. 
In the Protestant churches, £1045 4s, 2d, 
Roman Catholic chapels, 336 2s. 6d. 
You are aware that, in Ireland, we have 
no system of poor laws, and that our 
poor in Dublin obtain partial relief in the 
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Mendicity Association. To this institu- 
tion, the proportion which the subscrip- 
tions bore was, in 1833, 
Contributed by Protest- 
ants, worvereneoreoet 4455 13s. 4d. 
Contributed by Roman 
Catholics, woe 408 Se. 6d. 
But you will, perhaps, suppose that a 
much greater number of Protestants were 
relieved by the institution, than of Ro- 
man Catholics? To prevent any error, 
I have a return which shows the relative 
number relieved by the society; and I 
find it as follows :— 
Roman Catholics, +m 1846 
Protestants, vow 150 
We have, in Dublin, a fever hospital, 
considerable in extent, though of course, 
not upon the same scale of magnificence 
in which such an institution would be 
founded in this country; for what coun- 
try, in munificent hospitality, where want 
or suffering was concerned, could com- 
pete with England? But still our Cork- 
street fever hospital is of some extent, as 
you may judge from the number of per- 
sons relieved in it. The amount contri- 
buted to the support of this institution is, 
By Protestants, cnmmnen£368 8s. 7d. 
Roman Catholics, 10 12s. Od. 
But you will, probably, imagine that this 
institution is solely for the relief of Pro- 
testants. The number of patients ad- 
mitted to the hospital is 3,991; and the 
Roman Catholics are, in proportion to 
Protestants, as to 10 to 1. We have 
also an institution in Meath-street, ‘ The 
Sick Poor Institution ;’ to the support of 
which there is contributed— 
By Protestants, £176 17s. 8d. 
Roman Catholics, 10. Is. ld. 
And the proportion of Protestants relieved 
was to Roman Catholics as 1 to 20. 
There was another institution, the value 
of which could scarcely be appreciated— 
medical men know its vast reputation—I 
mean the Lying-in Hospital. The sum 
contributed to this institution, from its 
foundation up to the year 1827, was— 
By Protestants, £35,503 2s. ld. 
Roman Catholics 157 10s. Od. 
And the patients admitted were— 
Protestants, 17,242 
Roman Catholics, 103,452 
These are facts of much importance, and 
which should be borne in mind when the 
Protestants are charged with having an 
over-paid church, and with being in- 
sensible to the wants and distresses of their 
Roman Catholic countrymen.” 
Most undoubtedly they are, and we 
trust they will not be forgotten when 
the Irish church establishment next 


Vou, V. 
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comes under the consideration of par- 
liament. 

What will the Courier, or the Register, 
or the other popish papers, the oracles 
of Whiggery, say to this? We know 
not. Refute it they cannot ; admit it 
they will not. If they attempted the 
former, they would be kicking against 
the pricks: if they adopted the latter 
course, they would act against the 
most ss canon of modern liberal- 
ism, which ordains, that the admission 
of any truth which might make against 
their cause is to be deemed more 
detestable and flagitious than the 
assertion of any falsehood. When we 
consider that the literary corps who 
are at present in the confidential em- 
ployment of the popish and liberal 
papers, are chiefly taken from the refuse 
of Maynooth, we can readily under- 
stand that the above literary ordinance 
is a worthy progeny of a dictum with 
which they must have been familiar, 
namely, that oaths, the observance of 
which might be injurious to the church, 
are not to be regarded as oaths, but 
rather to be reputed as perjuries. 

Upon the subject of emigration, Mr. 
Boyton produced some striking returns, 
In 1828, before the passing 

of the relief bill, the number 











of emigrants was 9,572 
In 1829 11,343 
1830 22,321 
1831, up to July 37,175 





These returns speak for themselves : 
they are trumpet-tongued in proclaim- 
ing the effects of the emancipation 
measure and of the reform bill. When 
it is considered that the emigrants are 
the best of the Roman Catholic, and 
the flower of the Protestant population 
—those who would be good subjects, if 
we only had a good government, and 
those whom even a bad government 
could not pervert into bad subjects— 
and that these all carry with them some 
little property, and leave behind them 
wretched objects, who become a bur- 
den upon the community, the evils of 
Irish emigration may be more readily 
conceived ; and if something be not done 
to arrest it, by giving greater security 
to life and property, and by repressing 
turbulence and agitation, Ireland will 
be convulsed, the Union will be re- 
pealed, and the empire will be dis- 
membered. 

Mr. Boyton furnished also some returns 
from various penitentiaries and convict 
Q 
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ships, which, as evincing the proportion 
of crime in the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic population, respectively, are 
very instructive. In October, 1819, 
there were in the Adult Female Peni- 
tentiary 56 prisoners. 

Roman Catholics, 53 

Protestants, 3 

In the penitentiary for young crimi- 
nals, ‘105. 

Roman Catholicsyreneronanon 96 
Protestants, 9 

In 1819, the convict ship, Benevo- 
lence, sailed from the Cove of Cork, 
for New South Wales, with 150 con- 
victs, 

Roman Catholics, 146 
Protestants, amie 

In March, 1820, the Hallow, Cap- 
tain Cragie, sailed from the Cove of 
Cork, with 150 convicts. 

Roman Catholics, 147 
Protestants, 3 

The charges of the different judges 
in their circuits through the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic counties, bear 
evidence to the same effect. Wher- 
ever Protestantism prevails, we have 
frequent instances of a maiden assizes ; 
wherever Popery prevails, its baleful 
influence is written in characters of 
blood. How is it possible to account 
for these striking contrasts, without 
supposing a corresponding difference 
in the principles from which they origi- 
nate, and recognizing Popery, either 
from its sins of commission or of omission, 
as the principal of the disturbing in- 
fluences which disgrace and agitate 
unfortunate Ireland. 

Before the passing of the relief 
bill, it was strongly contended on the 
part of those who opposed that mea- 
sure, that the oaths of Roman Catho- 
lics, when in opposition to the interests 
or the principles of their church, could 
not be relied on. ‘The dogmas were 
pointed out by which such a position 
was justified ; and examples from his- 
tory were cited, which plainly proved 
an agreement between their principles 
and their practice. Well. — All this 
was regarded as — bigotry. 
Those who reasoned in such a way 
were told that they made no better 
use of history than if it were an old 
almanack, And the sciolists prevailed. 
The supercilious sarcasms of pseudo 
liberality, were more than a match for 
the grave conclusions of wisdom and 
experience. To suppose: that Roman 
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Catholics could be, under any circum- 
stances, regardless of their oaths, was 
resented as a foul calumny. Those 
who ventured to insinuate such an 
unpalatable truth, were asked what 
was it that kept the Roman Catho- 
lies from the possession of political 
power? Was it not their respect for 
the sanctity of an oath? And could 
they be supposed observant of such an 
obligation, when observance implied ex- 
clusion from liberty, and yet regardless 
of it when it might be deemed the pur- 
chase and the condition of constitu- 
tional freedom? All this was very 
fine. and very plausible, and volumes 
might be filled with the brilliant de- 
clamation to which it gave rise. But, 
it is unnecessary to say more at pre- 
sent, than that cite matter-of-fact was 
borne down, and ingenious sophistry 
was successful. The Roman Catholics 
were emancipated, as it was called, and 
an oath was introduced, which was 
soon to put their fidelity to trial, and 
to condemn or to justify the represen- 
tations of their friends, This oath 
bound them not to use any power or 
privilege of which they became pos- 
sessed, for the injury or disturbance of 
the established church. Thus, it was 
contended, ample security was afforded 
to the property of the clergy and 
to our religious institutions. Who 
eould be so illiberal as to suppose that 
these gentlemen would not observe 
their oaths? Nothing could be more 
solemn or more em, natical than 
the asseverations of Mr. O’Connell, 
Mr. Sheil, Dr. Doyle, and others of 
their body, when examined before a 
committee of the House of Com- 
mons respecting the change which 
the removal of the disabilities would 
produce in their feelings towards 
the church. They were, in fact, 
to become its best friends, and hal- 
cyon days of peace and Prepenty 
were immediately to succeed their in- 
vestiture with the privileges of the 
constitution. 

Well, they have been so invested ; 
and an oath was introduced, by which, 
it was believed, they must for ever 
have been withheld from using their 
privileges for the destruction or injury 
of the church. The introduction of 
this oath into the relief bill, was, we 
believe, much more a compliance with 
what were called the prejudices of the 
enemies, than a provision against the 
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fears of the friends of emancipation. 
The latter could not, for a moment, 
imagine that the virulence and the bi- 
gotry of the sectary would prevail 
over the more enlightened and liberal 
views and principles of the citizen and 
the subject ; or that the bitterness of 
religious hatred would extinguish the 
feeling of gratitude, and obliterate the 
sense of moral obligation. This was, 
to their minds, an impossible con- 
tingency ; and they regarded the pro- 
vision which was made against it as 
one of those works of supererogation 
by which the more narrow minds of 
their antagonists were to be propiti- 
ated, until experience should have fully 
evinced the folly of their apprehen- 
sions. 

And what has experience proved ? 
The folly and the stupidity of those 
who deemed such apprehensions un- 
reasonable. The egregious absurdity 
of supposing that oaths could ever pre- 
vail against instincts. The oaths were 
taken readily, we might say greedily, 
by those who considered them the 
purchase of political power. We have 
no hesitation in admitting, that they 
were taken by many, im the sincerity 
of their hearts, and with a firm resolu- 
tion to observe them. We know that, 
by some by whom they were taken, 
they have been observed. But how 
have they been regarded by the great 
body of Roman Catholic electors ? 
With just abou: the same respect that 
a hungry tiger would regard the liga- 
ture of a v ollen thread around his 
jaws, when within one spring of his 
victin! The Roman Catholic electors 
throughout the whole of Ireland have 
employed their privilege for the de- 
struction of the church. They have 
employed their privilege for the de- 
struction, or the alienation of that pro- 
perty which they had sworn not to 
subvert or injure. This they have 
done with their eyesopen. This they 
have done, laughing in the faces of the 
individuals who were so weak as to 
suppose that any sense of gratitude, 
any feeling of moral obligation, any 
pledges made on their behalf, any pre- 
vious declarations of their leaders or 
their advocates, should tie up their 
hands or silence their tongues, in the 
holy war which they were determined 
to wage against a hated ehureh estab- 
lishment, and which they were resolved 
not to terminate until they had pulled 
it to the ground. 
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They were, indeed, reminded by 
some of their spiritual guides of the 
guilt of perjury. But of what perjury ? 
THE PERJURY OF OBSERVING THEIR 
oatus !!! The perjury of proving 
true to those obligations into which 
they entered, and which were, as it 
were, the sop by which they propitiated 
the Cerberus who kept watch at the 
portals of the constitution. This was 
the perjury against which Dr. M‘Hale 
admonished them :—the unpardonable 
sin of which, if they were guilty,fthey 
would not be forgiven either in this 
world or in the world to come. . Thus 
it is that the predictions of the eman- 
cipators have been realized! Thus 
it is that oaths, drawn up with a view 
to the preservation of the established 
church, have been regarded by those 
who owe all the political privileges 
whieh they possess to the credulity of 
the men who were weak enough to 
believe that they would be scrupulous 
in their observance. 

In the great majority of instances 
there is no attempt to disguise or to 
palliate this barefaced perjury. But, 
in some instances, special pleaders 
have been found, by whens some justi- 
fication has been attempted. The Rev. 
Mortimer O’Sullivan thus alludes to 
one of them, in his speech at the great 
Bristol meeting : 

“ We have Leen accused, and, I, by 
name, have been accused of exaggera- 
tion. I spare you notices from our Irish 
adversaries ; but shall, because of the pur- 
pose which it serves, beg leave to quote a 
passage from an enemy in England. The 
Courier Journal, of October 25, contains 
the following passage :—*‘ That the Rev. 
Mortimer O’Sullivan and others, should 
hunt out exaggerated reports of former 
cruelties, only to keep alive that animo- 
sity which it is their first and chief duty 
as ministers of the gospel to assuage, 
teaches us a lesson which will not be lost 
on mankind.’ Now, this journal, and in 
the very same number, if my memory. 
serve me aright, reviews the pamphlet 
from which you have heard passages read, 
the pamphlet of a Roman Catholic cler- 
gyman, Dr. Croly; and when you re- 
member that he describes his flock as con- 
sisting of individuals who cannot be per- 
suaded that murderis a crime, or that there 
is any thing culpable in endeavouring to 
exterminate those who differ from us in 
religious opinions, you can judge whether 
there was much of candour, in charging 
anything I could possibly speak or write 
(and I have always written and spoken 
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without intemperance) with exaggera- 
tion. Is it possible to exaggerate the 
odium of a case such as Dr. Croly has 
described? There was another topic on 
which, perhaps, I might be inculpated— 
I mean, that which has respect to a Ro- 
man Catholic oath of qualification—if I 
had not the power to adduce in my de- 
fence, the testiniony, not of Dr. Croly, 
but of my accuser. I quote from that 
journal the following words :— If he, 
Mr. O’Connell, were to confine his ex- 
ertions, he being a Catholic, to obtain the 
overthrow of the Protestant church, which 
must be, to all members of his creed, as 
now constituted, a great grievance, we 
should not see any thing to blame in his ex- 
ertions !’ He being a Catholic!—why, it 
was as a Catholic, meaning Roman Ca- 
tholic, he swore the following oath :—¢ I 
do swear that I will defend to the utmost 
of my power, the settlement of property 
within this realm, as established by the 
laws; AND I DO DISCLAIM, DISAVOW, AND 
SOLEMNLY -ABJURE, any intention to sub- 
vert the present church establishment, as 
settled by law within this realm.’ Asa 
Roman Catholic, the Courier pronounces, 
that Mr. O’Connell is not blameable for 
endeavouring to overthrow this church, 
which appears protected against him by 
an oath as unambiguous, and which ought 
to be as binding as any which was ever 
voluntarily undertaken by man. To scorn 
the restraint of such an oath, is not, ina 
Roman Catholic, blameable! I boldly 
appeal to common sense, was ever a more 
withering stigma branded upon the church 
of Rome! Branded by an advocate! 
Was ever fuller or more unexceptionable 
testimony borne, that in that church, the 
spirit of Lateran and Constance, is at 
this moment awake? If a man be a Ro- 
man Catholic, he incurs no blame by des- 
pising his oath, provided it Le for the in- 
terest of his church, that the obligation 
should be disregarded! Worse than this 


could not be said of that church; and 
this has been confessed, yea, proclaimed, 
by her advocate the Courier.” 

This is noble eloquence. But the 
wretched antagonist whom it annihi- 
lates, was scarcely worthy of it. The 
reader feels the want of the “ dignus 
vindice nodus.” It was at Stamford 
where the reverend gentleman met 
with and denounced the allusion of 
Mr. Sheil to the premier and the Duke 
of Wellington, that he truly appears 
as, indeed, the very Jupiter Tonans of 
elocution, Even at the expense of 
prolixity, we must enrich our pages 
with one of the most striking specimens 
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of scornful, indignant, and denuncia- 
tory oratory in our own or any other 
language. 

«A society has been formed in Ire- 
land to oppose his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, on the express ground that they 
will not lend themselves to the destruc- 
tion of the establishment. This society 
had a meeting of the citizens of Dublin, 
that they might have the apparent sanc- 
tion of a mixed assembly. They were, 
however, disappointed. Some Protes- 
tants attended, and defeated their purpose. 
At this meeting, it is said, taunts were 
uttered against their benefactors; and 
even the Orangemen were called upon 
to remember, that the ministers whom 
they would support, were those who car- 
ried the measures of concession in 1829. 
And this is the language of Roman Ca- 
tholics! It was a taunt not less unwise 
than indecent. It should have reminded 
them of their oaths. They taunt us with 
Wellington and Peel. They ask,can we 
support the men to whose exertions it was 
owing, that they obtained power? We 
ask, in reply, what is our complaint? Is 
it not, their unworthiness ? And shall we 
be the more disposed to yield ourselves 
to their direction, because they are so re- 
gardless of shame, that they can even 
plead their own vileness in order to dis- 
credit the generous men who trusted 
them? Why did Protestants, here and 
in Ireland, withstand the claims of the 
Roman Catholics? Had they pleasure 
or pride in maintaining the barrier of 
exclusion? On behalf of those with 
whom I have been associated, I answer, 
No. And I appeal with confidence to 
the unceasing endeavours of pious and en- 
terprising men, who have often periled 
life, and willingly forfeited ease, and fore- 
gone more agreeable pursuits, for the 
purpose of bringing truth to the hearts 
of the members of the church of Rome, 
and thus making them meet to be ad- 
mitted to the enjoyment of all the pri- 
vileges of the constitution of England ; 
men who would cause monopoly to end, 
by so instructing the ignorant, that they 
might safely be suffered to participate in 
the blessings of the free. Why then did 
they resist the claims of the Roman 
Catholics assuch ? Because they thought 
the religion they professed was to be 
dreaded and opposed ; because they be- 
lieved its creed to be unscriptural, its 
practices idolatrous, and its moral code 
debasing. They believed that it was 


unwise to make concessions to the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, because they 
feared that the terms which might be 
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consented to, as the purchase of these 
concessions, would not be observed. They 
remembered the accusations of history. 
They remembered the forsworn engage- 
ments of the days of old; the dungeon, 
and the death by fire, awarded to con- 
fiding martyrs ; and the iniquitous and 
unchangeable decree, which pronounced 
the most execrable violation of faith a 
service due to religion; and they saw no 
reason to believe, that those who could 
allow the imputation of embracing the 
enormities of Lateran and Constance to 
rest upon them, were men in whom a 
Protestant state could confide for resist- 
ing commands to practise what they per- 
mitted it to be affirmed they approved. 
Therefore it was that we resisted the 
claims of the members of the church of 
Rome, because we feared that many of 
them would swear to defend the settle- 
ment of property as established by the 
laws, who, as soon as the ready oath had 
purchased power, would strive to unsettle 
what they had sworn to defend, and en- 
deavour to effect the purpose which they 
had abjured solemnly. This was the 
ground of our opposition to Roman Ca- 
tholics and their advocates. But do they 
imagine us so unable to understand and 
make allowance for what has been termed 
the credulity of great souls, as to believe 
that the ministers whom they betrayed, 
can again be misled by them, or tosuppose 
that, because they proved false to their 
engagements, it is against those whom 
they deceived our indignation is to burn ? 
Henceforth, indeed, deceit, if possible, 
would disgrace its dupe. Now Protest- 
ants are not sent back to the antiquated 
literature of controversial days, to call 
forth testimony against the church of 
Rome. Now it is not councils, and 
canons, and decrees on the one hand ; 
and the spirit of the age, and liberal 
promises, and convenient explanations, 


arrayed against them on the other. 


Now it is not a conflict in the minds 
of candid men, whether they summon 
up a severe resolution to accept the 
unalterable evidence which the church of 
Rome has recorded against herself, or 
receive the more creditable testimony in 
her behalf, exhibited in the words and 


conduct of those who call themselves her 
members. These difficulties are no more. 
The canons of Lateran and Constance, 
and the avowals and acts of modern Ro- 
man Catholics, are of the same school,— 
ALL TESTIFYING THAT AN OATH PREJU- 


DICIAL TO THE CHURCH IS TO BE ABHOR- 


RED AS A PERJURY! There are some 
to whom this is not matter of astonish- 
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ment. In past years, no doubt, con- 
fiding men received with respect every 
profession which it was convenient to 
make; and even when the character of 
the church of Rome was exhibited to 
them in its iniquitous dogmas, and in the 
cruelty of its proceedings, they evaded 
the difficulty by saying, that such was the 
popery of the times of old ;—the popery 
of modern times was of quite a different 
nature. The genius of the old religion, 
it was their wont to say, could no longer 
harm ;—its habitation was the sepulchre. 
But they forgot that the inscription on 
that sepulchre was “ resurgam ;”—and the 
buried iniquity has now come forth, break- 
ing the cold apathy of the grave over all 
the feelings that were quick to whatever 
was lovely, or of good report, and inspiring 
with malignant activity all that men 
hold most treacherous and abominable. 
Is not the agency of such a presence visi- 
ble in the conduct now openly pursued 
by the Roman Catholics in Ireland? Do 
they not force the attention to the recorded 
dogmas of their church, by the astounding 
disclosures which they have made of their 
hitherto disguised designs and principles ? 
Who say to the statesmen through whose 
exertions they have obtained power, ‘ We 
must endeavour to destroy you, because, 
if you prevail, you will require of us to 
observe the conditions on which we ob- 
tained the privilege to oppose you;’ and 
who do not scruple to demand of the Irish 
Protestants, ‘Can you place confidence in 
the men who were credulous enough to 
believe that we could be confined by the 
restraints of any moral obligation?’ For 
a taunt like this, I know no parallel in 
history. I KNOW NO PARALLEL IN RO- 
MANCE. In legendary fictions, the fiends 
who have prevailed against unhappy souls, 
may, with some show of reason, make a 
boast—‘ for Birnam wood has come to 
Dunsinane; one not of mortal born has 
come to harm Macbeth’—in order that 
that those who have deluded the victim 
of ambition may keep the word of promise 
to the ear, while they break it to the hope. 
In such cases as this, the juggling fiends 
may, with some colour of reason, say, we 
have outwitted them. But here there is 
no disguise, by any flimsy pretence, of the 
grossness of the treachery ;—here, all the 
subtleties of a corrupt casuistry fail ;— 
here there is nothing but the prospect 
of an oath and its violation. On the one 
hand, ‘ I solemnly abjure all intention to 
overthrow the church establishment; I 


swear I will, to the utmost of my power, 
defend the establishment of property, as 
established by existing law.’ And, on 
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the other, ‘I demand that the establish- 
ment of property be unsettled; and I will 
distract the order of public affairs, that 
such unsettlement may be made, I de- 
mand the overthrow of the church estab- 
lishment; and, because the present mi- 
nistry will not concede my demands, in 
forgetfulness of all that should produce a 
feeling of gratitude, I will unscrupulously 
oppose them,’ Will any man call this 
wise ?” 


The reverend gentleman then con- 
trasts this conduct with that of the 
dissenters ; and shows, by reference to 
particular instances, the generous obli- 
vion of minor differences which that 
body exhibited, during the late assaults 
upon the church by infidels and papists. 
They obtained not political power by 
swearing that they would combine for 
its protection ; and yet, when its hour 
of trial and of tribulation came, they 
took no ungenerous advantage of its 
exposed condition, but rather rallied in 
its defence. The others, the Roman 
Catholics, bore the kiss of Judas upon 
their lips, while the purpose of Judas 
was in their heart; and the words, 
“hail, master,” by which they would 
commend themselves to our confidence, 
were but the signal by which they 
sought to betray our persons, and 
to traffic in our blood. 

We do trust that this subject will be 
taken up in parliament. We have heard 
individuals, who would fain palliate the 
conduct to which we have alluded, say, 
there is a very great distinction be- 
tween the Protestant religion, and the 
Protestant establishment; and while 
it isvery right to expect of Roman 
Catholics to be scrupulous in not dis- 
turbing the one, we have no right to 
expect that they should have any scru- 
ples against molesting the other. These 
gentlemen, however, forget that this 
cavil was guarded against in the oath, 
and that it is the establishment they 
swear not to disturb, and not the re- 
ligion. It were unreasonable to ask a 
Roman Catholic not to endeavour, by 
every fair means, to advance what he 
deems the cause of true religion ; and, 
accordingly, the parliament never con- 
templated any such demand. But they 
did contemplate that he might be in- 
duced to employ his political power as 
an engine for the destruction of the 
church establishment ; they did ima- 
gine, that he might be tempted to use 
his newly acquired privileges, for the 
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purpose of assailing its temporalities ; 
and it was against this apprehended 
abuse of these privileges, the oath was 
intended to guard. This oath was 
taken, as those who take it, swear, 
in the plain and ordinary sense of the 
words, and without any mental reserva- 
tion ; and yet equivocators are to be 
found, who would fain help perjurers 
on with their rap-rascal, and lend the 
sanction of their names to a commen- 
tary upon it, which 
** From the body of contraction plucks 


‘** The very soul; and sweet religion makes 
** A rhapsody of words!” 


We do trust that this subject, in all 
its bearings, will be bronght under 
the speedy consideration of the par 
liament. 

The argument of the special pleaders 
to whom we have alluded, reminds us 
of the defence which was once set up 
by a sere who stood his trial for 
wounding with intent to maim. He said 
that he did no such thing; that he 
wounded with intent to kill. But his 
defence did not pass for more than it 
was worth. He was told, that he could 
notaccomplish his avowed, without also 
accomplishing his imputed intention ; 
and accordingly, he had his reward, 
At that time, robbery was called rob- 
bery, and murder was called murder ; 
and those who dealt in such devices 
were obliged to be familiar with the 
gibbet and the executioner. Now, 
spoliation is no robbery, where the 
church is to be plundered, and killing 
is no murder, where the clergyman is 
the victim. The one is merely the re- 
assumption of unrighteous spoil; the 
other, no more than the exaction of a 
righteous vengeance. Such is the light 
in which the peasantry of Ireland have 
been taught to regard them. And so 
long as these dreadful crimes were in- 
strumental in the promotion of Whig 

rojects, and in the maintaining of 
hig ascendency, they were, by our 
late rulers, regarded with indifference, 
if not with indulgence. Like the In- 
dians, whose employment in the Ame- 
rican war called down the indignant 
denunciations of Chatham, the deluded 
Irish were permitted to believe them- 
selves a kind of allies of the adminis- 
tration. While they were doing the 
business of ministers in one way, they 
thought it but reasonable that the 
should be permitted to do a little busi- 
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ness for themselves in another. They 
asked no other reward for their services 
in keeping the Whigs in power, than to 
be allowed to riot to their hearts con- 
tent in the abolition of tithes, and in 
the murder of parsons. To be con- 
cerned in a tithe affray was, with them, 
a creditable exploit. To embrue their 
hands in the blood of those who were 
employed to collect that obnoxious im- 
post, was an achievement that reflected 
signal honour on the performer. Col- 
lections were openly made for the re- 
ward of the assassin who murdered the 
Rev. Mr. Houston; and the small 
sums, when put together, amounted to 
£18 4s. Collections are, this moment, 
in process of collection, for the rela- 
tives of the men who were shot by the 
military in the late tithe affray at Rath- 
cormack. Thesufferers are described as 
individuals, whose conduct involved no 
moral guilt, And a majority of the 
jury who sat upon the inquest have re- 
turned a verdict, which involves those 
who, under the direction of magis- 
trates, assisted in enforcing the ex- 
ecution of the laws, in the charge of 
murder ! 

The reader will hold in mind, that 
on this last occasion, the clergy were, 
in a manner, compelled by the late 
government, to proceed to the last ex- 
tremity. They had become debtors to 
the government, by accepting the mil- 
lion loan, and the time had arrived for 
the payment of the first instalment. 
Application having been made, through 
his Grace the Primate, to Mr. Little- 
ton, requesting time for the repayment, 
it was refused. They were told that 
the words of the act were peremptory, 
and that they must be complied with ; 
and when it was represented, that they 
would find it very difficult, in the pre- 
sent state of the country, to collect 
their income, they were told that the 
government would give them military, 
and that they might collect it at the 
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point of the bayonet! Thus incited, 
the Rev. Mr. Ryder, being a debtor t¢ 
the government, proceeded to enforce 
his demands. He was met by a formi- 
dable opposition, and violent resistance 
was made to the force by which he was 
attended. The magistrates and the 
military must have chosen one of the 
three following courses: they must 
have retreated in the face of the oppo- 
sition which they encountered, and 
thus confess themselves conquered by 
those who assembled to resist the ex- 
ecution of the laws ; or they must have 
suffered themselves to be surroundedand 
overpowered by their opponents, and 
thus fall victims to their own unwari- 
ness, like Captain Gibbons, and the 
police detachment at Carrickshock ; or, 
they must have acted precisely as they 
did, and when fair means were alto- 
gether ineffectual to cause the disper- 
sion of the multitude, they must have 
opposed force to force, and compelled 
those who presumed upon their cle- 
mency to feel that there was a limit to 
their forbearance. This latter course 
was the only one which they could 
have slenel without betraying their 
duty; and yet, such is the state 
of the country, men have been found 
who have not hesitated to per the 
deluded peasantry who met for the pur- 
pose of defeating justice, and to hold 
the magistrates and the military up as 
murderers, whose only crime was, that, in 
obedience to the call of duty, they assist- 
ed in compelling obedience to the law!* 
Such is the state of Ireland. Butalas! 
even this affords no adequate idea of 
our poor country, which is literally 
** Almost afraid to know itself. 
© It can’t be called our mother, but our grave, 
“ Where nothing, but who knows nothing is 
once seen to smile, 
** Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks, that 
rend the air, 
* Are made, not marked, where violent sor- 
Tow seems 
** A modern ecstacy, and good men’s lives 


* Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
“ Dying or e’er they sicken.” 


* Since the above was written, we have conversed with one of the magistrates 
present on the occasion of the Gortroe affray, and he assured us, that they were en- 
couraged by the people in the immediate neighbourhood of Rathcormack, to go out 
in force to collect the tithes. The people expressed a willingness to pay; but said, 
that they could not do so voluntarily, but at the risk of their lives. If, however, 
the magistrates came in force, they (the peasantry) would then be able to allege com- 
pulsion as an excuse for complying with the law, and thus escape the vengeance of 
the insurgents. It is a fact that, for three days, the magistrates were enabled to col- 
lect much tithe in this way; and that the opposition which they encounttered at 
Rathcormack, proceeded entirely from strangers, who came from a distance. The 
only individual not a stranger, who was killed by the re of the military, was the 


son of the widow Ryan. 
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We have, in former numbers, alluded 
to the murder of the Rev. Irvine 
Whitty ; and with the details of that 
barbarous transaction our readers are 
already sutticiently acquainted. Were 
it not so, we would present to them 
the narrative of this martyrdom, as it 
was given by Mr. O'Sullivan at the 
meeting which assembled for the pur- 

ose of receiving our deputation at 
Bath ; and which, in the judgment of 
the editor of the Standard, (a critic 
than whom none more competent could 
be found in Europe,) is, for its simple 
pathos, perhaps absolutely unrivalled. 
The audience were positively transfixed 
by the recital ; which was calculated 
to impress them with a juster notion of 
the precise condition of Ireland at the 
present moment, than any thing which 
they had ever before heard ; and the 
rev. speaker haying thus softened them 
by a touching picture of individual worth 
and suffering, proceeds to complete his 
impression by some general observa- 
tions on the state of the country, which 
we shall present tu ‘he reader, and 
which appear to us to be conceived 
in a style of grandeur, and conveyed 
with a force and vividness which remind 
of Chatham and of 
ve all the lofty decla- 


us ene 
Burke ; they ha 
matory energy of the one, and the 
graphical and imaginative power of the 


other. Having alluded to the cruel 
mispolicy of causing the people to be 
numbered, with reference to their re- 
ligious persuasions, at a time when the 
lives of the unprotected Protestants 
must, inmany places, be placed in pe- 
rilous jeopardy by the profession of 
their faith, he thus proceeds : 

« And now, what is it we seek ?— 
Simply, that we may not lose all the 
benefits of British connexion; that we 
may not be looked upon as outlaws! I 
have seen it repeatedly assigned, in pe- 
titions from my country, imploring you 
to guard the bonds of connexion, as the 
reason of the prayer, that Ireland must 
otherwise become the battle-tield whereon 
contending nations would decide their 
contests. This was the worst evil which 
separation seemed to involve. But 
I do not hesitate to affirm, that a 
far more fearful evil is found com- 
patible with what is called an union. 
Look to the reports which recount, im- 
perfectly and partially, some of the atro- 
cities by which Ireland is now afflicted. 
Look to the representation ascribed to the 
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late chief secretary for Ireland, declaring 
that the parts of the country, where the 
church of Rome prevails, should be traced 
in blood-red colours on the map; and that, 
on an average, he received accounts of 
two murders every day. Look to the 
official statement laid before a late privy 
council in Dublin, by the Lord Lieute- 
nant of the county of Tipperary, (a 
county to which the Irish government 
long denied the benefit of the insurrec- 
tion act, ) and which showed, that, in that 
one county, within the space of two 
years and five months, two hundred and 
fifty-six murders had been perpetrated ; 
and then say, whether any state of things 
can be imagined more dreadful than that 
which at this moment prevails? War! 
A battle field! Iremember well, when 
the brave and high spirited gentry of the 
south of Ireland—a class of men, than 
whom few nobler could be found—I re- 
member well, when they would hail with 
acclamation war, terrible war, in their 
own fields, if it were a change from that 
gloomy, fiendish spirit of assassination, 
which came the blackest curse, before 
which ever nation withered !— War ! Ifit 
has its terrors, it has, also, its compensa- 
tions. It calls out noble bursts of human 
energy. It is relieved by lights of ten- 
derness; and glories in the loftiest qua- 
lities by which our unchanged nature can 
be adorned. The fields which it has sig- 
nalized are separated to a peculiar honor. 
Pilgrims visit them ; and their names are 
spells to awaken those deep and proud 
emotions, which are amongst the high 
mysteries of our being. But, where mur- 
der steals out with coward stride and fell 
purpose—where he withdraws to his 
lair, and no indignation smites him—J 
am weak and wrong—where murder be- 
comes the great animating principle; where 
it frowns the puny affectation of courts of 
justice intocontempt; where it appears the 
triumphant audacity of the felon in the 
dock, who is able, by his glance, to strike 
terror into the heart of the timid, cowering 
witness, to daunt the firmness of the 
judge, and to pervert the conscience of 
the juror ; where its baleful presence is 
attested by more victims than angry war 
demands or numbers; where the fall of 
every victim is a most fearful crime, and 
brings a cry and a curse of blood upon 
many criminals ; who will deny that there 
is a state of things in which all horrors 
are accumulated, and which has less, far 
less, to compensate its evils than comes 
in the train of battle? And this is the 
state of the southern provinces of Ire- 
land. War would be better. Who 
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would not rather go forth with the 
emperor of France to his battles, than 
abide amidst the revolting butcheries of 
Robespiere or Marat? And who, that 
reflected, would not prefer tosee Ireland 
the battle field of civilized war, than the 
shambles which it has been made for mur- 
derers? We appeal to you, shall it con- 
tinue thus ?” 

And we trust the appeal has not 
been made in vain. Already the peo- 
ple of England seem touched by our 
condition; and the elections, as far as 
they have as yet gone, give us good 
grounds to hope that a parliament will 
soon be assembled, by whose wisdom 
and firmness adequate remedies will be 
provided for our evils. The coaxing 
system has been tried long enough, 
Mere palliatives have never produced 
any other effect than that of giving 
rise to mockery and scorn on the part 
of those who have set the laws at de- 
fiance. Nothing but a vigour com- 
mensurate with the crisis—a vigour 
which may make the laws more terrible 
than the disturbers—will be sufficient 
to overawe the system of violence 
and intimidation, by which the timid 
and peaceable part of the community 
have been hitherto made to feel that 
their interest, and even their safety, 
depended upon their compliance with 
the mandates of Captain Rock ; and 
that, while the laws of the count 
might be frequently transgressed wit 
impunity, his never. Unless this be 
accomplished, nothing can be accom- 
plished. Any thing short of that full 
measure of efficient severity that the 
present dreadful state of the country 
may render necessary for the repres- 
sion of violence and_ wickedness, 
would only aggravate our evils. All 
punishment is cruelty, up to the point 
at which it is found to accomplish its 
end. The object of punishment is the 
prevention of crime; and where any 
given system of punishment does not 
prevent any given system of crime, it 
is only a bootless increase of human 
suffering. Bad as is our present state, 
we had much father see Ireland left as 
it is, than be subjected again to the 
quackery of charlatan legislators, to 
whom our miseries would really appear 
to be a matter of sport, and who, by 
their acts, would seem to think that 
their only business is to prune the 
luxuriance of the Upas tree ; and that 
they must most carefully avoid every 


thing which’ might really strike at the 
root of the evil. 

But what would we recommend ? 
We presume not to go into details 
upon a matter requiring all the wisdom 
and all the prudence of the united 
legislature. his, however, we have 
no hesitation in saying, that if some- 
thing be not done very different from 
the truckling and the emasculated 
measure of the last session, the parlia- 
ment had better at once cease to legis- 
late for Ireland. 

The question has now ceased to be 
one in which the rights of the church 
alone are concerned. At this moment 
there is a combination against the pay- 
ment of rents. The peasantry, under 
the guidance of their midnight legisla- 
tor, have come to the resolution of 
reducing them by — per cent. ; and 
our gentry will soon find the same dif- 
ficulties in the collection of ¢heir re- 
venues, which have for some time been 
experienced by our embarrassed and 
persecuted clergy. It is very easy to 
say, in that case, let them have recourse 
to the law of ejectment. Let them 
dispossess the dishonest or refractory 
tenants of their lands. They may do 
so; nothing so easy: but, in such an 
event, who will take them ? Who will 
incur the vengeance of Captain Rock, 
and bring a cry of blood upon their 
heads, by venturing to occupy the 
tenements which have been vacated b 
the men who have been obedient to his 
mandates ? No one who values his 
life will be thus fool-hardy. We say, 
therefore, in the first place, that a re- 
medy for this evil must be found—a 
remedy which will not merely palliate, 
but eradicate it. And the gentry must 
be put in a condition in which they 
can exercise their rights, and enable 
honest and peaceable men to hold their 
farins and to pay their rents, without 
feeling their lives in perpetual jeopardy, 
and being daily and hourly at the 
mercy of inhuman barbarians. What- 
ever the measure of severity may be 
that may be ee Pageme for the ac- 
complishment of this object, it must be 
unsparingly resorted to, if our legisla- 
tors have any regard to justice or hu- 
manity. Any thing short of it had 
much better be dispensed with. It 
could answer no wise end, and would 
only serve to signalize the triumph of 
the disturbers, 


Again, it is very well known that 
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the present state of things has been 
mainly caused by agitating demagogues 
and an incendiary press, They have 
been, as it were, the decoy by which 
the poor peasantry have been deluded. 
The first bill that was introduced, while 
Mr. Stanley was connected with the 
late ministers, recognized this; and 
certain provisions were made,by which 
the seditious man might be laid hold 
of. Had that bill passed into a law, 
much good might have been done ; 
but it was defeated by those who felt 
that it would lay an inconvenient re- 
straint upon their own violence, or ex- 
ose them to serious danger. They 
iad no objection that the bayonets of 
the military should be pointed against 
the peasantry, or that the prisons and 
the hulks should be filled with convicts. 
But they had a very great objection to 
being themselves made responsible for 
the turbulence and the bloodshed of 
which they were the cause; and a 
government, who were obliged occa- 
sionally to ask them for support, were 
induced, at their instance to expunge 
that part of the coercive measure, 
which would have done more than any 
other for producing a respect for the 
Jaws in Ireland. Thus the seducers 
were encouraged by impunity; and, 
where the movers and instigators of 
sedition may follow their vocation 
without let or disturbance, sedition 
itself will never be wanting. This 
policy was both cowardly and cruel. 
It almost openly patronized the ven- 
ders of intoxicating liquors, while it 
punished the unfortunate devils who 
were thus induced to get drunk. 

In the various tithe affrays which 
have occurred throughout the country, 
who; in reality, are the guilty parties ? 
Mr. O’Connell—or the creatures whom 
his pestilent declamation has led astray ? 
Dr. M‘Hale—or those who are in- 
duced tv follow his pastoral precepts, 
and his dutiful and apostolical example? 
Surely no one can, for a moment, hesi- 
tate as to the superior and aggravated 
guilt of the learned and the episcopal in- 
cendiaries ; or, if measures of coercion 
are to be applied at all, doubt the 
justice and the policy of applying them 
to individuals whose station and cha- 
racter leave them without excuse, while 
they render them one hundred fold 
mcre pestilent in their sedition. The 
same mistake must not, therefore, be 
committed again. Ifany measures for 
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the protection of life and property in 
this country are to be based upon a 
sound foundation, they must have re- 
spect to the deluders rather than to the 
deluded. Demagogues and incendia- 
ries must be coerced, in order that the 
peasantry may be protected. 

It is very well known that the course 
of even-handed justice in this country 
has been very materially impeded, by 
a system of intimidation, which ex- 
tended both to witnesses and juries. 
Unless this be checked, nothing effec- 
tual can be done. The mockery of a 
legal trial, and the enormity of an 
unjust acquittal in flagrant cases, can 
produce no other effect than a con- 
tempt for the laws and their ad- 
ministrators. And unti] juries and 
witnesses are protected against the 
now almost certain consequences of 
bearing faithful evidence, and returning 
true verdicts in criminal cases, arising 
out of agrarian disturbances, no other 
result can be expected. A remedy 
must therefore be provided for this 
evil. Witnesses must be protected. 
Juries must be protected. They must 
be made to feel, that they have not 
forfeited any claim to protection by 
the honest performance of their duties 
as citizens and as Christians ; that the 
monsters whose iniquities they would 
bring to light are not more powerful 
for evil, than the government which 
they would fain support, is o—— 
for good ; otherwise no good results 
can be hoped for. We may arrest, and 
we may prosecute, but we cannot con- 
vict. Let the government be instructed 
by the result of the trial of the mur- 
derers of Carrickshock. Let them 
remember that the blood of the mar- 
tyred Whitty as yet in vain cries out 
for vengeance. 

Another circumstance which gives a 
peculiar character to our deplorable 
condition, and which has been the fre- 
quent source of countless evils, is the 
disregard of the solemn obligation of 
an oath, on the part of our rustic po- 
pulation. Many of them look upon 
an oath as an instrunfent of defence 
or of hostility, not less legitimate than 
the bludgeon or the stone. “I have 
heard,” said Curran, speaking at a time 
when this dreadful evil was by no 
means so prevalent, “I have heard of 
assassinations by the sword, the pistol, 
and the dagger, but here is a wretch who 
would steep the evangelists in blood !” 
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This may now be predicated, not of 
some single, isolated wretch, whose le- 
prous infamy renders him ipso facto ex- 
communicate ; but, of whole districts of 
the country, where individuals are found 
to come in multitudes for the purpose 
of swearing either for a friend, or 
against an enemy, and whose only anx- 
iety is, lest they should trip in their 
evidence, and thus be defeated in their 
object. Indeed they have now learned 
to use the oath, with as much deadly 
dexterity as any other implement of 
destruction, 

Let not the reader take this upon 
our statement alone. Let him look to 
the testimony of Dr. Croly, himself a 
Roman Catholic priest ; let him look 
to the testimony of Mr. Inglis, the 
Whig tourist, whose work upon Ireland 
we reviewed in our last number, and 
he will find that they are both express 
and particular in stating that the Irish 
peasantry, in party cases, have no sense 
of the moral obligation of an oath. 
And if this be so—if, in the emphatic 
language of Curran, some blighting in- 
fluence has been shed upon the hearts 
of our peasantry, “ which has solved 
the adamantine chain which binds the 
conscience of man to the throne of 
eternal justice’—something must be 
done to counteract the evil of a sys- 
tem which thus poisons justice at its 
source ; which converts the very citadel 
which we relied on for our defence, 
into the advanced post, and the vantage 
ground of our deadliest enemy. 

Thus we have indicated, feebly and 
imperfectly, the leading features of that 
dreadful combination of fraud, perjury, 
violence and murder, by which our 
wretched country is at present dis- 
tracted. We presume not to say what 
the precise measures should be b 
which the reign of order might be 
restored ; but humbly and earnestly, 
and on our bended knees, would we 
deprecate the adoption of any merely 
temporary or superficial, or topical 
remedies, by which, it is our deep per- 
suasion, no other effect would be pro- 
duced than a continuance or an aggra- 
vation of our evils. No: leave us as 
we are, if nothing may be done which 
would really strike at the root of the 
system of turbulence by which we 
have been afflicted. Better this, than 
to be deluded by a prospect of relief 
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that must end in mockery, and only 
serve to reconsign us, in still more 
hopeless captivity, to the domination 
of those by whose turbulence and 
whose wickedness peace and order 
have been banished from the land. 

We cannot, therefore, too emphati- 
cally repeat, that no measures would 
be better than half measures. All 
that has hitherto been attempted has 
only served to familiarise our peasantry 
to the contempt or the evasion of the 
laws. The disturbers have obtained 
an ascendency which they maintain by 
terror ; and any legislation which has 
not for its first object the vindication 
of legitimate government, by putting 
them down with a strong hand, and 
making them feel that there is at 
length arrayed against them a power 
which they cannot withstand, will only 
resemble the prescription which was 
put into the hands of a madman, by a 
physician who left the maniac to pre- 
pare and administer it for himself. We 
do trust, that we shall not have again 
to deplore this culpable forgetfulness 
of the present awful condition of Ire- 
land. Great is the responsibility of 
the ministers of the crown; still greater 
that of the assembly to whom it will 
be their duty to present a faithful pic- 
ture of this unhappy country, and to 
i ae such remedies as its present 
deplorable condition requires. Let 


them be assured, that the peu 


and most vigorous course will not only 
be the most effectual, but also, in the 
end, the most humane and merciful. 
If they set about their work in right 
earnest, it will be very easy to crush 
the hydra, and, at the same time, to 
avoid sowing the dragon’s teeth. But 
if they truckle to demagogues, or 
coquet with turbulence, or throw them- 
selves upon the tender mercies of the 
Roman Catholic priests, or halt be- 
tween the soothing and the coercing 
— and seem undecided whether 
they are to administer emollients or 
correctives—all is lost. The reign of 
law and of order, of religion and vir- 
tue, of justice and humanity, will be 
at an end, and jacobinism, in its foulest 
form, will obtain a triumph, such as has 
not hitherto signalized its bloody and 
destructive career in any other part of 
the world. 
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From the period of the month at which 
the election of the two members for 
Dublin was decided, it is impossible 
for us to devote to the subject the 
space and consideration to which the 
importance of the contest entitles it. 
All parties admit, that the importance 
of this election cannot easily be over- 
rated. Dublin had been long consi- 
dered as the stronghold of the Irish 
destructives—the seat for the metro- 
polis had been naturally selected as 
that which was to be occupied by their 
leader ; and with the constituency cre- 
ated by the Reform Bill, and a fran- 
chise so extensive, as, in a great city, 
to be almost, if not altogether, identi- 
cal with household suffrage, it was con- 
fidently asserted by the one party, and 
believed by the other, that any attempt 
to rescue from the Trades’ Union, the 
representation of the oe of Ire- 
land must only be attended by a com- 
plete and signal defeat. Indeed, Con- 
servative energy seemed altogether pa- 
ralyzed by the apparent hopelessness of 
exertion. The respectable inhabitants 
neglected even to register their names 
among the householders of the city, 
and every thing appeared to promise 
to the agitators and the mob, a secure 
and undisturbed possession of the power 
which the Reform Bill had thrown into 
their hands. 

Under such circumstances, Dublin 
became a nomination borough of Mr. 
O’Connell—as absolutely and com- 
pletely a nomination borough, as ever 
was either Gatton or Old Sarum ; and, 
as if to complete his triumph, and prove 
to the empire how completely the 
representation of Dublin was in his 
gift, upon the first election after the 
passing of the Reform Bill, he nomi- 
nated as his colleague, a man altoge- 
ther unknown to the citizens of Dub- 
lin, and without the slightest preten- 
sions, either on the score of talent, cha- 
racter, or property, or even station 
among those of his own party, to be 
the member for the first city in Ire- 
land. An effort, it is true, was made 


on the part of the independent electors, 
to oppose the nominee of the patron— 
but it was unsuccessful. In 1832, the 
Conservative candidates only polled a 
little more than 1800 voters, out of a 
constituency of 7000, and Mr. O’Con- 
nell and Ruthven were elected by a 
majority of upwards of 1500, nearly 
doubling the number of their oppo- 
nents.* 

This election, it is true, took place 
during the very height of the reform fe- 
ver; when revolution had still the charms 
of novelty to recommend it—when the 
— of the revolutionists were still 

elieved by many, because they were 
untried—and where in the intoxication 
of newly acquired power, the people saw 
nothing in the progress of democratic 
principles, but peace and prosperity to 
the country. The cry of repeal, too, 
was then in the very hey-day of its 
popularity ; golden dreams of opulence 
flitted before the eyes of the trades- 
man; the shopkeeper saw nothing in 
repeal and reform but additional cus- 
tomers to his shop—all parties felt the 
pressure of the times ; they contrasted 
the depressed state of trade and of ma- 
nufactures, with the prosperity which 
had been so glowingly described to 
them by the advocates of repeal, as the 
ancient condition of Ireland. Never, 
perhaps, did popular enthusiasm mani- 
fest itself so strongly as upon the occa- 
sion to which we allude ; and, we believe, 
that so strong was the delusion, that 
each man who gave his vote for Mr. 
O’Connell, was convinced that his 
having a seat in Parliament, must se- 
cure prosperity for Ireland, and be the 
magical talisman before which all the 
evils and distresses of Ireland were at 
once to flee away. 

But the progress of time did some- 
thing to dissipate these delusions.— 
Mr. O’Connell was two years in Par- 
liament, and yet none of the glorious 
effects which were promised, had fol- 
lowed—he made a great many elo- 
quent speeches, but the people, who 
had strained every nerve to return him, 


* At the close of the poll in 1832 the numbers were— 


O'Connell, 
Ruthven, 


3411 
3352 


West, 
Rich, 


1862 
1837 
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did not find their condition so much 
better after all; the prospects of the 
tradesman were not much brighter 
than before ; the shopkeeper got no 
larger prices for his goods, and the 
mechanic no higher wages for his 
labour. Something too began to be 
felt of the tyranny of democracy. The 
operative began to think that his even- 
ings might be more profitably employed 
than in attending political clubs, and 
his money better spent than in paying 
the taxes, which in different shapes the 
democratic despotism unsparingly le- 
vied on its subjects. Mr. O’Connell’s 
popularity was visibly upon the wane, 
and it needed no very acute observer 
of the signs of the times, to predict, 
that in Dublin, at least, the reign of 
agitation and trades’ unions was nearly 
at an end, 

It was in this state of popular feeling, 
that the dissolution of Parliament again 
called on the citizens of Dublin to ex- 
ercise their franchise ; and most sin- 
cerely and from our hearts do we con- 
gratulate the friends of order upon the 
result. A great and signal triumph 
has been achieved. A blow has been 
given to democracy, from the effects of 
which it will not soon easily recover. 
In one of the most popular constituen- 
cies of the empire, the leader of the 
movement has been virtually defeated ; 
and even by the production of fictitious 
voters, and by the exercise of all the 
arts of intimidation and terrorism, he 
was able, out of 7000 voters, to procure 
only a nominal majority of two hun- 
dred—and this over candidates who 
appeared against him under every pos- 
sible disadvantage that could embarrass 
or impede the progress of electioneer- 
ing movements. 

That Messrs. Hamilton and West 
will be declared upon petition the sitting 
members, no one entertains the slightest 
doubt—we question very much if the 
petition will be even opposed. But we 
desire to leave this out of the question 
for the present. We will suppose, for 
the sake of argument, that the majority 
of the destructives is a real and sub- 
stantial one—and yet we confess that, 
taking into account the tremendous 
disadvantages under which the Conser- 
vative candidates entered on the con- 
test, we can see nothing in its result, 
but what is most cheering to every 
well-wisher to the stability of our insti- 
tutions, 


The greatest. disadvantage under 
which our friends laboured, was un- 
questionably the state of the regis- 
tration. While the opposite party were, 
by means of the Trades’ Union, in a 
complete and perfect state of organiza- 
tion, our forces were scattered and 
dispersed. The Trades’ Union was 
indeed a powerful engine in the 
hands of our opponents—second cer- 
tainly to none but the influence of 
the priests, and in a large city, even 
more effective. It enabled them to 
carry their tyranny to the extent of 
domiciliary inspection—to exercise the 
strictest surveillance over the move- 
ments of each member of their order ; 
while, at the same time, it supplied 
them with the ready means of visiting 
the delinquents with the penalties of 
transgression. The first and greatest 
disadvantage, then, against which we 
had to contend, was the superior orga- 
nization of our opponents, and the con- 
sequent perfection of their registry— 
while of the respectable inhabitants of 
the city, very few had registered their 
votes under the newly created franchise. 
It was in the old constituency that our 
principal strength lay. Some idea of 
the negligence of the opulent inhabi- 
tants of the city, may be formed from 
the fact, that of upwards of one hun- 
dred householders in Merrion-square, 
all of the upper classes of society, but 
three had registered their votes; and 
in Stephen’s-green, Fitzwilliam and 
Mountjoy-squares, and in all the res- 
pectable streets of the city, the propor- 
tion of registered to unregistered was 
very nearly the same. 

hen again, there was the influence 

of Mr. O’Connell’s name, an influence 
which certainly had declined, but was 
still very powerful. The lower orders 
of Irish have long been accustomed to 
look up to Mr. O’Connell, with a min- 
= feeling of respect and fear. They 
ave been taught to regard him as 
possessed of great power ; and this, and 
not any hold he has upon their affec- 
tions, is the secret of his influence ; 
but this, it will at once be perceived, 
is a much more permanent influence, 
and much less likely to be shaken, than 
that required from mere personal popu- 
larity. We have read in history as 
well as romance, of the almost magical 
power which bold bad men have ac- 
quired, even over those who hated 
while they feared—and the habit of 
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regarding another with awe is one of 
which we cannot easily divest ourselves. 
Against Mr. O’Connell’s falling, but 
still powerful personal influence, we 
had to contend. 

. Thencame the intimidation of voters 
by the special guardians of the freedom 
of election—the exercise of the most 
rigid tyranny, by the advocates of li- 
berty ; the open and barefaced threats 
of exclusive dealing—of publishing 
street lists, containing the names of 
the voters and the candidates for 
whom they voted—proscription lists, 
in which the Conservative voters might 
be registered, as objects for the venge- 
ance of the mob; whether that venge- 
ance mightbe accomplished by the mi- 
nistration of the bludgeon, or by the no 
lessiniquitous system which would ruin 
the industrious tradesman, by depriving 
him of the custom, by which he earns 
his own and his children’s bread. These 
things were not done secretly but 
openly. The party unblushingly pub- 
lished in their journals their ruffianl 
threats. They menaced with assassi- 
nation or with ruin, every man who 
would dare to vote according to his 
conscience, or even to temporize be- 
tween his fears and his duty, and pay 
integrity the poor tribute of remaining 
neutral. No rank or no respectability, 
could raise a man above their unprinci- 

led denunciations. The first merchants 
in the city were threatened with the 
vengeance of some unseen, but, perhaps, 
therefore, the more terrible power. In 
the forests of Germany there is said to 
have existed a secret tribunal of sworn 
confederates, who met in concealed 
caverns, to take cognizance ofall crimes, 
and whose sentence wasalways executed 
with terrible certainty, by unseen, 
and mysterious agents. A power as 
dark—as merciless—and as dangerous 
to the freedom of mankind, during the 
election that has just terminated, sent 
forth its mandates from its unseen tri- 

‘bunal, and marked outits victims for as 
iniquitous a retribution. 

And all this had its effect. These 
threats kept Protestant voters—ay, 
and Roman Catholic voters, away from 
the poll. They dare not vote for Hamil- 
ton and West, and they would not vote 
for O’Connell, and the non-entity that 
was joined with him. The conduct of 
those who staid away from such mo- 
tives, has been severely censured ; but 
for our parts, we can excuse it in the 
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poorman. His bread may bedepending 
upon the custom of his little shop ; he 
is threatened with its withdrawal, and 
he knows how surely the threat will be 
carried into effect. He knows, too, that 
what he loses from one party he will not 
gain from the other; aud that the week 
after he had given an honest vote, he 
might have no better employment than 
to stand in the door of his deserted 
shop, and count the carriages of the 
high Protestant aristocrats, which 
would stop at the doors of such of 
his neighbours as might happen to 
be the most virulent opponents of Pro- 
testantism and aristocracy. 

And, as if to complete the list of 
our disadvantages, our candidates had 
very little opportunity of making a per- 
sonal canvass. Mr. West had, some 
time before the election, met with 
a severe accident, which completely 
precluded him from any personal ex- 
ertion, and it was not until within three 
days of the election, that a second can- 
didate was found in the person of Mr. 
George Alexander Hamilton, who, with 
a promptitude that does him infinite 
honour, acceded to the solicitations of 
his party, and came forward to unite 
with Mr. West, in an attempt to make 
the representatives of Dublin no longer 
the representatives of its mob. Mr. 
Hamilton had previously announced 
his intention of retiring for the present 
from public life; and he had, in ac- 
cordance with this intention, resigned 
his claims to the representation of the 
metropolitan county, which was the 
natural object of his ambition— 
which he had three times contested, 
and to which his talents, his property, 
and his popularity, justly entitled him. 
We can easily then appreciate the sa- 
crifice of personal feeling and personal 
convenience which he made in entering 
on the harassing and perplexing duties 
which fell to his lot, as a candidate 
for the city. Than Mr. Hamilton 
no better candidate could have appear- 
ed—no one more likely to unite in his 
favour the suffrages of all the respec- 
table electors. Respected by all parties, 
and almost the idol of his own, he was 
in every way qualified for the arduous 
eae in which he was placed ; but, 

is name was not even mentioned 
until the very eve of the election. 
No one expected, that after having 
withdrawn from the contest in which 
he had so often engaged, and in 
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which his success on the present 
occasion seemed almost certain, he 
would so generously enter on another, 
in which the hopes of victory were 
but slight. That Mr. Hamilton did 
so, is the best proof of his single- 
hearted devotion to the sacred cause 
in which we are engaged ; but still 
this does not alter the unfavourable 
position in which we were placed by 
the want of a personal canvass of the 
voters on the part of the constitutional 
candidates. 

And yet, with all these disadvan- 
tages, and every one must perceive, 
that they are neither few nor slight, 
the majority which our opponents were 
able to muster, giving them all the bad 
and fictitious votes, amounts only to 
223 ; the numbers at the close being : 


O’Connell 2678 In Dec. 18382 3411 
Ruthven 2630  . ° + 8352 
West 2455 ° - 1862 
Hamilton 2461 Rich, in1832 1837 

On the former occasion, the regis- 
tered voters were, 7010 of whom 
1737 did not vote ; at the late election 
the constituency amounted to 7115, and 
the neutrals to 1976. 

Now, we ask, is there here no evi- 
dence ofareaction ?— We have no doubt 
the radical journals will tell us not— 
but if it would serve their cause, they 
could do the same if the Conservative 
candidates polled nine-tenths of the 
voters in every constituency in the 
empire. 

The subject of this election is so rich 
in materials for comment, and our space 
is so limited, that we hardly know to 
what we should allude. Thereare one or 
two points, however, to which we can- 
not forbear calling attention. The pro- 
ceedings on the hustings are well de- 
serving of consideration. Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s cringing and wheedling demea- 
nour, so strangely contrasted with his 
usual blustering and swaggering de- 
portment, was, to our mind, satisfactory 
evidence that he felt that the time for 
bullying was gone by, and that the 
days of his dictatorship are numbered. 
Then the eloquent and manly appeal of 
Mr. Shaw, and the no less eloquent 
and almost more manly address of Mr. 
Hamilton, in which he stated in the 
very presence of our enemies, the prin- 
dds of Orangeism—hurled back their 
calumnies in their teeth—-and challenged 
an investigation into the true nature of 
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the institution which for years they had 
been maligning. But the slanderers 
were silent—their falsehoods were made 
to be uttered where no one would be 
suffered to contradict them. 

One of the most remarkable inci- 
dents that occurred during the election, 
was the appearance of Mr. John David 
Latouche, to vote for the Conservative 
candidates. Mr. Latouche is well 
known as the head of the old and 
most respectable banking establishment 
which bears his name. His conduct 
in private life had procured for him the 
respect even of those who differed from 
him in political opinion, and few men 
stand higher in the just and well me- 
rited estimation of his fellow-citizens. 
He had always espoused the so called 
liberal side in politics; he had con- 
tested the representation of Dublin 
with Mr. Shaw and Lord Ingestrie, at 
the election consequent on the deci- 
sion of the committee of the House of 
Commons, which unseated Mr., now 
Sergeant Perrin and Sir Robert Harty, 
for bribery’ on the part of the re- 
forming candidates, and gross and 
daring interference with the election 
by the reforming government. No 
little sensation, it may be imagined, was 
produced by the line of conduct pur- 
sued by this gentleman. We cannot 
give a better account of it than in the 
manly and eloquent terms in which, in 
the very face of the faction, he assigned 
his reasons for his vote— 

*« I beg leave to state my reasons for 
now opposing the party with which I 
have always cooperated. It was not my 
intention to have voted at the present 
contested election ; but when I heard and 
witnessed the threats and shameful inti- 
midation resorted to by the opposite 
party—when I saw that men were me- 
naced with death’s head and cross-bones 
being placed over their doors, and that it 
was threatened that a circle should be 
drawn around our shops and our establish- 
ments, I felt bound, as a true friend of 
peace and good order—I felt myself im- 
peratively called upon to step forward at 
this important crisis, to vote for Messrs. 
Hamilton and West. For although I 
may differ from those gentlemen on some 
political matters, such for instance as the 
question of tithes, yet I think that any 
reform must be a political humbug which 
interferes with the freedom of election by 
threats and intimidation such as that now 
resorted to. I therefore wish to set an 
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example to my fellow-citizens, to protect 
their property, their lives, and the lives 
of their children, and, what should be 
more dear than property or life, to pre- 
serve the integrity of the constitution.” 
Lord Plunkett’s interest was given 
to the Repealers. The noble lord’s sons 
and brother-in-law voted for O’Con- 
nell and Ruthven. The men pledged 
to the dismemberment of the empire, 
received the marked support of the 
fallen chancellor. We had hoped that 
with his retirement from office, we 
might cease for ever all allusion to this 
degraded and miserable man. We had 
imagined that there was a point in the 
scale of political profligacy oie which 
it was not possible for even the malig- 
nity of withered and blighted ambition 
to descend. Lord Plunkett sent his chil- 
dren—his Hannibals—gorged with the 
emoluments of sinecures, the wages of 
their father’s venality, and the reproach 
of their father’s rapacity, to vote in the 
cause against which but nine months 
ago, the sovereign and both houses of 
Parliament expressed their indignation. 
And the only shadow of excuse for his 
conduct is, that he thereby opposed the 
men to whom he was indebted for his ele- 
vation. But we do not regret the vote— 
we do not regret that the noble lord 
has thus openly made common cause 
with that sedition, of which, at all times, 
he was secretly the patron and the 
friend. And yet this is the man in 
whose elevation the Protestants of 
Ireland had nothing to complain—this 
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is the man whose fostering care was to 
watch over the interests of their reli- 
gion. Lord Plunkett’s conduct has re- 
vealed the secret history of Ireland’s 
misgovernment—but we trust it will 
do more—it will teach the Tories to 
be cautious how again, “ they cherish 
the viper that will sting the bosom that 
warmed it.” 

Once more do we congratulate the 
Protestants of Dublin upon the glo- 
rious triumph they have achieved.— 
The members of their choice are vir- 
tually the members for the metropolis 
—and the decision of the committee of 
the House of Commons must soon 
complete the noblest victory that for 
some time has been gained by the 
friends of order over the allies of revo- 
lution.* Dublin will then be repre- 
sented by two members of whom any 
constituency might well be proud. In 
a word, if moral worth, unimpeach- 
able integrity, and unqualified talent, 
combined with sound constitutional 
principles, can qualify any men for the 
arduous office of legislators—doubly 
arduous in times like this—if the pos- 
session of patiiotism, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the wants and capa- 
bilities of the country be the criterion 
by which the fitness of candidates ma 
be tried, we may well contemplate wit 
feelings of unmixed satisfaction, the 
certain accession to the British senate 
of two such men as George Alexander 
Hamilton, and J. B. West. 


* That the petition which is about to be presented against the return of Messrs. 
O'Connell and Ruthven must be successful, there is not the slightest doubt. The 
Assessor, from prudential motives, gave his advice to the Sheriffs not to take off the 
poll the names of those voters against whom cases of perjury could be clearly proved. 
A committee of the House of Commons will not, however, be quite so cautious in 
their acts. We believe we will be found correct in stating that, of the voters for the 
revolutionists, upwards of five hundred were disqualified by nonpayment of municipal 
taxes; and this is a point which admits of the clearest evidence, and with regard to which 
there can be neither question as to the law, nor dispute as to the fact. About one hundred 
more votes were given on fictitious franchises—many of the voters having changed their 
residence since they registered—and the remainder of the number being actually the 
votes of dead men, who were represented, of course, by their surviving relatives, to 
whose tender consciences the oath of identity presented no objection to the imper- 


sonation, 
involves. 


It is really frightful to think of the mass of perjury which this calculation 
But, besides all these, there is a very numerous class—those returned by 


the city tax collectors as insolvent, of whom upwards of eight hundred polled for 


O’Connell and Ruthven. 


J Against such facts as these we do not think that the 
sitting members will even attempt to oppose the petition. 








